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This closet is 
madetostandthe 
rough usage of 
the school water 
closet. 


Economical in the use 
of water. 


Seldom requires re- 
pairs. 


Easy of access when 
repairs are necessary. 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 





Many [housandsin use. 


Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Louis, \v.'ssouri 
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“FIREPROOF!” 


—_ 





“DUSTLESS!” 
“SANITARY!” 


“PERMANENT!” 














“EASY TO 
WRITE ON!” 





“EASY TO 
READ 
FROM!” 
"NATURAL SLATE BLACKBO/ 
“ECONOMICAL!” Natural Slate—a product of Nature—is quar- 
ried from the very newen of the Earth oan like “EASY TO 
other Natural Products it can not be imitated CLEAN!” 


or substituted by hands and minds of men! 


Natural Slate is Everlasting. There is no such 
thing as wear-out or depreciation. For instance 
Natural Slate Blackboards installed 75 years 
ago are still in active use and—as good as new! 
That is because it is a Natural Product—not a 
manufactured “supposedly-as-good” material. 


On the next Blackboard Installation, use Nat- 
ural Slate and the “First Cost Will Be The 
Only Cost.” 


Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 


308 Robinson Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


BOSTON NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO WASHINGTON ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY TORONTO CHICAGO ST. LOUIS TAMPA 

CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS MEMPHIS NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES WACO 
CINCINNATI 
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FIRE ~ SAFETY! 


Every bit of material in a school building 
must be checked on this count 


‘““.. . but there’s one thing that every 
member of every school board dili- 
gently considers when checking over 
materials to go into a school building 
—fire-safety !” 


And right there is one of the reasons 
for the nation-wide popularity of 
Barrett Specification Roofs in the 
school field. For these roofs offer 
high resistance to fire. This quality 
is supplied by a wearing surface of 
slag or gravel—a real armor plate— 
which protects the building from fly- 
ing embers. No mere claim this! For 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers gives Class A rating to Bar- 
rett Specification Roofs. 


But the Barrett Roof offers more 
than fire protection. It offers expense- 
free long-life. Once on the building, 
the roof is off your mind. And again 
the wearing surface contributes. For 
this slag or gravel surfacing holds in 
place an extra-thick, poured top-coat 
of coal-tar pitch, a bitumen that is 


unequalled as a waterproofing mate- 
rial. 


In the Barrett Specification Roof, 
moreover, these high-quality materi- 
als are applied only by master (Bar- 
rett-approved) roofers. Every detail 
of construction is carefully checked 
by Barrett Inspectors. Is it any won- 
der that with this roof a great Surety 
Company gives you a 20-year* Bond 
which says, in substance—“You shall 
have no expense for repairs or main- 
tenance on this roof.” And you may 
feel sure that the roof will last well 
beyond the bonded period. For 
throughout the country there are 
many roofs of the Barrett Specifica- 
tion type that have served for 30 or 
40 years without expense for repairs. 


For further information about these 
fire-safe, trouble-free roofs, write to 
our Built-Up Roof Department. 





*The Barrett Company also offers a Specification 
Type “A” Roof which is bonded for 10 years. This 
type of roof is adaptable to a certain class of build- 
ings. The same high-grade materials are used, the 
only difference being in the quantities. 





A fine boys’ high school that, at Dor- 
chester, Mass. And in keeping with 
the rest of the building is its fire-safe, 
trouble-free roof (a Barrett Specifica- 
tion Bonded Roof). 


Architects: 
McLaughlin & Burr of Boston, Mass. 


Roofer: 


Cavanaugh & Earley, Inc., 
Charlestown, Mass. 



















A Valuable Service 
to School Boards 


Why not have a Barrett Service 
Man inspect and give an un- 
| prejudiced report on the roofs 
| of your schools? This he does 
| without charge or obligation. 
| His report on conditions and up- 
keep methods often saves ex- 
pensive repairs. 


This free inspection service ap- | 
plies to schools located east of 
| the Rockies and having a roof 
area of 5,000 square feet or | 
more. 


Address Inspection Service De- 
partment. 








THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York City 


IN CANADA: 


The Barrett Company, Ltd. 
5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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In the purchase of a 
boiler there are two vital things 
which must be considered: The first cost 
and the upkeep cost. 


If the first cost is Zoo 


/Jow you may be sure the upkeep 
cost will be too high. You'll soon be forced 
to replace a cheap heater, or else you'll 
pay added installments on the first cost 
every year in the form of bigger fuel 
and repair bills. 


With a Kewanee 


the first cost 1s patd but once—for a 
Kewanee Boiler outlasts the building it 
heats with such high efficiency. 


So remember: The 
upkeep cost of a boiler (which in- 





cludes all expenditures for fuel and re- 
pairs) extends over the whole period of 
its life. The excess upkeep of an ineffi- 
cient boiler must be paid every year. 


But with Kewanee 
Boilers repair bills are almost nil 
and expenditures for fuel as near the 
minimum as 
it is possible 
to attain. 


That is 


why Kewanee 
has such an 
enviable repu- 
tation as the 
most economi- 
cal boiler buy? 





Low Heating Cost 


KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


Branches in Most Leading Cities 


Kewanee, Illinois 
STEEL HEATING BOILERS 





RADIATORS WATER HEATERS TANKS AND WATER HEATING GARBAGE BURNERS 
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How Saint Louis 


Mckinley High School VS 
Roosevelt High School ZX . 


Schools Regard 


Johnson Heat Control 


These are but four of the Saint Louis, 
Missouri, schools that are equipped 
with The Johnson System Of Heat 
Control. 


The demonstrated value of Johnson 
Heat Control in one school has estab- 
lished it as customary equipment in 
other schools of Saint Louis. 


And Johnson Heat Control has simi- 
larly become universal in schools else- 
where, throughout United States and 
Canada: which further recommends its 
value and advisability of installation in 
your school. 


Johnson Heat Control automatically 
inaintains a constant, uniform tempera- 


ture in all rooms of the school building 
as required by day, and regardless of 
out-door weather conditions and change. 


At close of day it automatically turns 
off or lowers the steam in rooms vacated 
for the day, but leaves steam on in 
rooms to be used at night. Next morn- 
ing, it automatically restores all rooms 
to normal for the day. 


Johnson Heat Control thus saves fuel 
to the extent of 25 to 40 per cent: and 
being constructed entirely of metal, it 
furnishes an indefinitely permanent 
service and investment return. 


Write now for details complete. 
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JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


DES MOINES LOS ANGELES 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
GREENSBORO, N. C. NEW YORK 
INDIANAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH 


ALBANY CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 

BALTIMORE 

BOSTON 

BUFFALO 


PORTLAND 

ST. LOUIS 

SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


CALGARY, ALTA. 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


~ 
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Rugged Strength 


looms up as a decid- 
ing factor in selecting 





boilers for schools. 


OILERS for schools must have 
great strength built into them 
— for safety. Here, if anywhere, 
safety is a paramount consideration. 


Pacific Steel Heating Boilers meet this 
urgent requirement of school instal- 
lations. To the inherent strength of 
steel—the strongest structural mate- 
rial available for building boilers — 
is added the strength of Pacific Con- 
struction. In the Pacific, joints are 
electric arc welded — the same con- 
struction that is used in battleships, 
bridges, etc.;alsoin mammoth hydrau- 


lic presses, employing pressures hun- 
dreds of times as great as the operat- 
ing pressure of Pacific Heating Boilers. 


This wide margin of safety in Pacific 
Boilers is also a factor in dependable, 
trouble-free operation. Pacific equip- 
ment is leak-proof, break-proof — 
not subject to sudden shutdowns 
for repairs, in zero weather. And 
the Pacific has established perform- 
ance records second to none — for 
high efficiency, overload capacity, 
low flue gas temperatures, dry steam. 
Write for complete information. 


PACIFIC 


STEEL 


Factories 7 2 


University of Oregon Medical 
School, Portland, Oregon. Law- 
rence & Holford, Architects. Geo. 
E. Reed, Engineer. One 11,500 
square foot Pacific Boiler install- 
ed by the Alaska Plumbing & 


Heating Co. 


HEATING BOILERS 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS ¥-¢ 


BRISTOL, PA. 
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| Son Buprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


We know fhat many of 
the first Von Duprins 
are still serving -- but if 
will be many years before 
we can determine the 
length of life of the bet- 
ter and sturdier ones we 
are making today. 


Paps 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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HREWD buyers 

realize that the 
surest way to cut roller 
repaircostsand troubles 
to the absolute mini- 
mum is to specify 
Columbia Shade Roll- 
ers, These users in all 
parts of the world have 
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Robert J. Reilly, 
Architect 


OR many years, a world-wide laboratory has been main- 

tained for Columbia Mills where Columbia products are 
exhaustively tested under actual working conditions. This 
laboratory consists of the hundreds of well known schools 
located in every section of the world, in which Columbia 
Window Shades and Rollers are doing duty. 


From the Peking Union Medical College at Peking, China, 
to the Harvard School of Business at Cambridge, Mass. 


What is the verdict rendered by the school executives who 
have conducted this gigantic trial? Just this: A recent survey 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 FirrH Avenue, New York 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Detroit Fresno Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis and 
New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland (Ore.) St. Louis Salt Lake City 


Columbia 











Girts’ Catuotic-HicH Scuoot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WINDOW SHADES 
and ROLLERS 
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acted as a great testing 
laboratory for Columbia 
Rollers. They attest 
that modern scientific 
construction and the 
very best of materials 
have placed Columbia 
Rollers on the highest 
plane of efficiency. 


rd in ties! 
IS hi 


Perera 


Equipped with Columbia 
Window Shades and Rollers 


shows that in many typical Co/umdia installations, replace- 
ment expense is running as low as 25 cents for each $100 of 
original investment. 

You'll understand the reason for this phenomenal durability 
when you handle a sample of our famous Damasko Hevi-Duty 
Shade Cloth (see our coupon offer). This strong, unfilled 
cambric will not crack, show pinholes or stretch out of shape. 
And it may be obtained in a wide variety of beautiful colors. 


So fill in the coupon. It will save you no small sum on your 
repair and replacement budget—plus the annoyance of poor 
performance. 


eMail the Coupon 


Let us send you a specimen shade roller 
samples of Columbia Damasko 
Hevi-Duty Shade Cloth. Also the ‘“Stand- 
ard Specification for Window Shades” 
which willsave you much timeand trouble. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail to Co/- 
umbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


San Francisco Seattle 
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EAST DENVER HIGH SCHOOL. George H. Williamson, Archt. 


Standard Equipment 
in over 


1200 Schools 


"THE wide acceptance and use of Spencer Sys- 

tems of vacuum cleaning in schools is the 
best evidence of the efficiency and dependability 
of the Spencer System in solving the school 
cleaning problem. 


Pn 


_ And to further emphasize Spencer preference, 
the majority of the schools of recent erection 
are being Spencer equipped. Among these is 
the East Denver High School, illustrated above. 
A complete list would include the finest and most 
representative educational institutions in the 
country. 


The sound engineering principles underlying 
the multi-stage turbine and the thorough man- 
ner in which our engineers have worked out 
problems of vacuum cleaning, have established 
a confidence in the Spencer System that has re- 
sulted in its acceptance as the standard in vac- 


The Heg rt O f ft h e uum cleaning equipment for school installation. 


The recommendations of our Engineering 


Department may be obtained on any clean- 
ing problem without cost or obligation. 
Write for list of school installations and 
complete data regarding Spencer Equipment. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEM —_tiasors, 3Pences Furbine Conrpry 
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Our Contribution 


to the art of Heating & Ventilation 
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FF" YEARS AGO when the Herman Nelson light weight, compact, inde- 
structible radiator was placed on the market, it was immediately accepted 
as the greatest advance in the art of Heating and Ventilation in a genera- 
tion. It has made possible heating and ventilation dependability and per- 
formance hitherto unattainable. 


The Herman Nelson Wedge Core Radiator is an exclusive feature of all 
Herman Nelson Heating and Ventilating Products and accounts for their 
unequaled performance. 


HEATING * VENTILATING * COOLING * DRYING * CONDENSING 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION - 





for the ventila- 
tion of schools, 
hospitals, offices 
and other build- 
ings presenting 
an acute venti- 
lating problem. 





HERMAN 
NELSON 


Invisible 
RADIATOR 


.. . Supersedes all 
previousradiators, 
radiator cabinets 
or enclosures. Oc- 
cupies no room 
space and makes 
possible any desired decorative 
scheme or furniture arrangement. 
Indestructible in service. 





THE HERMAN NELSON 


hifet 


teace MARA 


UNIT HEATER 


Itoperatesat steam 
pressures from 1 
to 150 lbs., and 
offers the better 
and more econom- 
ical way of diffus- 
ing heat in Factories, Railroad 
Shops, Roundhouses, Mills, Ware- 
houses, Garages, Gymnasiums and 
Industrial Buildings. 











Herman Nelson 


Radiator Sections 
for Blast Heating and Cooling 


| Indestructible, 
| Operating at any 
‘ steam pressure 
from 1 to 150 lbs., 
non-corrosive and 
leak-proof. 





May be arranged in banks to solve 
any special problem of heating or 
cooling. 


Moline, Illinois 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 


Saies and Service — 


BELFAST, ME. UTICA SCRANTON SAGINAW CINCINNATI DES MOINES ST. LOUIS DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DETROIT TOLEDO MILWAUKEE BIRMINGHAM EMPORIA SPOKANE VANCOUVER 

NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS GREEN BAY ATLANTA KANSAS CITY PORTLAND TORONTO 

NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON, D.C. GRAND RAPIDS COLUMBUS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS MEMPHIS DENVER SEATTLE WINNIPEG, MAN. 










































BELFAST, ME. 


BOSTON 


NEW HAVEN 
NEW YORK CITY 


UTICA 











comfortable temperature— 
and silently delivering it in 
such a manner that there is 
an agreeable air motion— 
but without drafts. 

Today, thanks to the Uni- 
vent, the principle of unit 
ventilation is nationally rec- 
ognized. Naturally, many 
manufacturers are seeking to 
supply the market the Uni- 
vent has created. But mark 
this. The results brought 
by Univent Ventilation are 


BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N.C. COLUMBUS DES MOINES BIRMINGHAM 
PHILADELPHIA GRAND RAPIDS CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE ATLANTA 
WASHINGTON, D.C. SAGINAW TOLEDO GREEN BAY MEMPHIS 
SCRANTON DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS EMPORIA 


, 


NIVENT 
VENTILATION 


often imitated 


but never 
duplicated 


HE Univent, itself, is a complete individual ven- 
tilating machine, for drawing fresh air directly 
from out-of-doors—cleaning it—warming it to a 





due 
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Write for our book, “Univent Ventilating No. 29” 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 


Sales and Service 


to exclusive features of the Univent itself. 
They may be imitated but cannot be duplicated in 
other unit ventilators. Where the health, energy and 















mental efficiency of our chil- 
dren is at stake, ventilation 
should be purchased on 
proven results. To realize the 
epochal results of the Uni- 
vent system, one need only 
refer to School Executives, 
Architects and Engineers 
everywhere who endorse it 
as the best, simplest and 
most economical. 


r Moline, Illinois 





KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 


DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
SALT LAKE CITY VANCOUVER 
SPOKANE TORONTO 
PORTLAND WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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Battery of four gas fired Heggie-Simplex Steel Boilers installed 
in the Charleston, West Virginia, Senior High School. 


The Foundation for 
Scientific ‘Teaching. 


HERE the health and comfort of 


school children depend upon sure tlie 

and even heat—in the most modern of : 
America’s school buildings— you find Boiler number two of battery. 
Heggie-Simplex Steel Boilers steadily 

. + ° e ° e Architects 

rowing in popularity. Their design, their Warne, Tucker & Patterson 

£ § in pop y gn, 
dependability, their economy—appeal to ne 

‘ ‘ ‘ Heating Contractors 
architects and engineers because arrived West Virginia Heating & Plumbing Co. 


Charleston 


at scientifically. 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois. Representatives in principal cities 
—telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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KRAFT PAPER TOWELS 





Solving the 
Rehabilitation 
Problem 


During the recent convention of 
the Department of Superintend- 


ence at Boston, a great many of The DeLuxe Towel 
the school executives who visited Service for Schools 


the Weisteel Exhibit were espe- 
cially interested in Rehabilitation 


~ 





Bay West All-Kraft Paper Towels help maintain 
high standards of cleanliness and appearance among 


—particularly of toilet rooms in pupils. The nearest approach to cloth towels—but 
old buildings. far better for schools. Strictly sanitary. Leave no 
fuzz or lint. Strong, soft, pliable—the fastest dry- 

We were able to show them not ing paper towels made. In many cases Bay West 


- s atetieaties ait Widen in Paper Towels have reduced cost of towel service. 
7 pemogrer Bay West Dubltowls 


stallations that had solved this 

sae. a8 ‘ Many of the largest schools in the country have 
Rehabilitation problem in other adopted Dubltowls. One Dubltowl (2 sheets of all- 
schools, but actually demonstrate kraft paper dispensed as one towel) wipes both 


eenieal Welsual inal hands dry. The double layer gives it 5 times the 
rom a typica eisteel instalia~ absorbency of a single layer towel. Children quick- 


tion, how Weisteel is particularly ly learn that one wipes dry—fewer towels wasted. 


atettieant Sheets are logical size—10 x 1034 inches. 150 Dubl- 
adapted to Rehabilitation of ved towls (300 sheets) to the package. Dispensed from 


toilet room requirements, in either Dubltowl cabinet or any standard cabinet. Send for 
. . *REEK 1 
new or old buildings. FREE trial. 


Bay West Singltowls 
, ‘ 
We will be glad to send ro Genuine all-kraft towels dispensed one sheet at a 


information in regard to first cost, time. Meet the requirements for low cost per towel 


installation data. and how much delivery combined with adequate strength and in- 
, ' stant absorption. Same size sheet as Dubltowls. 150 


time can be saved by using heavy sheets per package. 


Weisteel compartments. Free Trial Offer 


A trial of Dubltowls will convince you of 
their superiority and acceptability. Mail 


the coupon for Dubltowl cabinet and sev- 
é rE eral packages of Dubltowls for FREE 
TRIAL. 








A in AED MAME A A IEE ESI PARE ERAS a ACRES SL TERE ARABIA 
COMPARTMENTS 
Toilet and Shower Compartments Dressing Room Partitions Hospital Cubicles Bay West Paper Co., 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. nae . s . liain seal — sla 
, . Send me your dispensing cabinet and several packages o ubltowls 
Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas) for FREE ttrial. It is understood that no obligation is involved and 
Branch Offices: that carrying charges will be prepaid. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 5 
LOS ANGELES BOSTON PU 55 h5 oA AS OHSS IADR O SDAA OR DEAT CNET FA EN-OHDC HAWES 
ATLANTA 
Representatives in All Principal Cities No. dea aan the De eR eee SAR Rea eee ewRda he eeee 
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Health ana Comfort 
in the Schoolroom 


ag IS easy to keep floors, walls, desks, and seats in a clean, whole- 

me «some state with Midland Schoolroom Products. Keep air pure, 
sweet, and pleasant with Midand Sprays. Clean, healthful sur- 
roundings mean better work by both teachers and pupils. We 

will be glad to prove the worth of our products in your own school. 


Midland Liquid Waxoleum 


Wood floors or composition floors, seats and desks, usually so hard to 
keep in presentable appearance—can be easily and economically main- 
tained with Midland Liquid Waxoleum. It does not leave an oily or 
sticky finish. Remarkable cleansing qualities combined with a quick 
brilliant polish. 


Midland Blackboard Cleaner 


Your blackboards are easily kept BLACK with this cleaner. It abso- 
lutely removes all the scum or haze that is usually apparent on black- 
boards. A neutral product that is harmless to composition boards. 


Midland Mint Aldehyde 


This healthful spray destroys unpleasant odors and leaves the air fra- 
grant and clean. Midland Mint-Aldehyde has powerful deodorizing prop- 
erties; it creates an atmosphere that is enjoyable, healthful and lasting. 


Midland French Floor Dressing 


A superior product for the finishing of floors that have just had a hard 
scrubbing. Midland French Floor Dressing penetrates deeply into the 
pores of wood exposed and forms a solid coating of protection. Apply 
Midland French Floor Dressing for best results. 


Sales representatives are located I A H 
in all principal cities. An inquiry M DL ND C EMIC AL 
to the home office will put you 


nearest yt, or ardor direet from, LABORATORIES, Inc. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA, U.S. A. 
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ROXBORO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO. 


JOHN H. GRAHAM & CO,, ARCHITECTS, CLEVELAND. 


Reorders Prove 
Satisfaction of 


Williams Reversible 
Window Equipment 


"T“HE convenience of Williams Reversible Wi 1- 

dow Equipment in the Roxboro Junior High 
School of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, has caused 
Wallace G. Nesbit, Director of Schools to ask 
for this window equipment on a number of the 
later school buildings. Williams Equipment has 
just been ordered for the new Oxford School in 
Cleveland Heights, being built by the architect 
who designed the Roxboro School. 


The installation of Williams Reversible Window 
Equipment in this beautiful suburban school 
gave pupils and teachers the benefit of fresh air 
ventilation without danger from drafts, better 
shading facilities and an absolutely weather- 
tight window. 


From the standpoint of maintenance, the use of 
Williams Reversible Window Equipment lowers 
cleaning costs because all cleaning can be done 
from the inside. Both top and bottom sash are 
completely reversible for cleaning and for ven- 
tilation. 


The proper operation of Williams Reversible 
Window Equipment is guaranteed because the 
installation is done by factory trained mechanics. 


Write for full details and list of 


modern school house installations. 





The Williams Pivot Sash Company 
E. 37th St. at Perkins Ave. 





WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Cleveland, Ohio 


ASE tat 83 


New York 


A new fire-exit latch bolt 
that can’t be jammed 
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Not even the pressure of a panic-driven crowd 
can make the Sargent roll-back latch stick 





School officials, who are responsible for the protection of the 
lives of the pupils and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic will be interested in this new 
development which has become the standard Roll-Back action for 


Syed 


Fire Exit Door Bolts. 





The improved action is shown by the detailed drawing. The Cross 
Bar does not withdraw the bolts, but releases the deadlocking mech- 
anism, allowing the bolts to be rolled back into the case of the lock 
as the doors are pushed open. 


Security. 

The Latches provide complete security and prevent entrance from 
the outside of the building when the school is not in session, while 
they can be arranged to permit entrance during school hours if 
desired. 


Quick Exit At All Times. 
is provided and in case of necessity the doors can be instantly 
opened by slight pressure on the handle Bars at any point. 


Door Closers 
close the doors, during their day by day use, quickly and quietly, 
the application shown in the illustration with the Sargent special 
foot (No. 35) being particularly desirable. 


Pamphlet illustrating and describing Fire Exit Door Bolts will be 
mailed upon request. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks and Hardware 
are sold by representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Chicago 
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ave the Children’s 








A few Schools with 
ATHEYIZED Windows 
Shades 


Parma High School, Parma, Ohio 
Vermilion High School, Vermilion, O. 
School for Museum of Fine Arts, 
Joston, Mass. 
University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. Car. 
National Kindergarten College, 
Wilmette, II. 
St. Mary’s High School, Royal Oak, Mich. 
Wm. Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Union High School, Deming, Wash. 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 
South Euclid High School, S. Euclid, O. 
State Normal College, Cortland, N. Y. 
Haverling High School, Bath, N. Y. 
Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Mich. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 
Woodrow Wilson School, Long Beach, 
Calif. 
Fern St. School, Hartford, Conn. 
Arlington School, Spokane, Wash. 
State Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak. 
Alameda High School, Alameda, Calit. 


Weatherstrips 

Streator High School, Streator, III. 
Purdue University, Lafayete, Ind. 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
New Sherman School, Cranford, N. J. 
Hecksher Foundation for Children, 

New York City 
Wesleyan University, Middleton, Conn. 
Johns Hopkins University, 

Baltimore, Md. 
Spearfish High School, Spearfish, S. D. 
State University, Omaha, Nebr. 
Woodlawn High School, 

Birmingham, Ala. 
University of Tennessee, Memphis, Tenn. 
Main High School, Vicksburg, Miss. 
University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill, N. Car. 
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yes 


Sunlight 
without 
glare 





Fresh air 
without 


draft 


Comfortable, 
alert pupils in 
well ventilated 
classrooms 


where every 
desk is well 


lighted. 


ATHEY SHADES are ideal for the Schoolroom. They have demon- 
strated their effectiveness in hundreds of the finest schools in every State 
in the Union. 


Preservation of eyesight is one of the most important reasons for the 
demand for ATHEY SHADES in the school building. 


Details of specifications, as outlined by the Bureau of Education, are met 
in practically every item by the operation and material of the ATHEY 
SHADE. 

They are instantly adjustable to shade any part of the windows whether 
they be steel or wood, ordinary sash, casement, or of the tilting type. The 
edges are eyeletted and slide on taut guide wires which hold the shade 
from the window or from flapping out the window to become soiled and 
torn. Opaque shades specially fitted to make room light-proof for mo- 
tion pictures. 

The material is a special weave of coutil which re- 
sists dust and dirt. Strong and durable, and is easily 
cleaned in case of necessity. 


ATHEY Weatherstrips Make 
Comfortable Classrooms 
ATHEY WEATHERSTRIPS increase class aver- 


ages. Cold pupils cannot study or concentrate on 
class work. It costs very little to make schoolrooms 
draft-proof when compared to the saving in fuel and 
the benefits to the school averages. 


ATHEY Weatherstrips Quickly Pay for Themselves 
Records show that it seldom takes three years for 
the saving in fuel to pay for the installation of 
Athey Weatherstrips, not taking into account the 
saving because of cleaner rooms and less fuel and 
ashes to handle. 


Our new Catalog and 
full list of installations 
sent on request 


ATHEY COMPANY 


6033 W. 65th St. CHICAGO 


New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 E. 42nd St. 
Detroit: W. O. LeSage & Co., 410 Donovan Bldg. 
Montreal, Quebec: Cresswell-McIntosh, Reg’d--420 Seigneurs St. 
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J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 





ARCHITECTS 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





F. E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY 
Architects 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL, 


! 














BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 


Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 











C. 0. BOYCE. | 


SCHOOL SPECIALIST 


ATLAS BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI! OHIO 





HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists | 


Furniture Exchange Building 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Licensed Architects State of Illinois 





_ 





_ IRWIN T. CATHARINE, A.1.A. 
] ARCHITECT 
| School Buildings of Distinction. 
































| ERANKLIN TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 








CHILDS & SMITH 
Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 















ARCHITECTS 
522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 














FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 


| 

| 

| 

| ARCHITECT 
| | 








ons | 





|| H. A. Foeller, M. W. Schober, 
Acti Alike 


FOELLER & SCHOBER 
ARCHITECTS 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 








Fifteen years in planning and constructing 
School Houses 


SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


| 
| | , , 
Registered Architects 
412 11th St. Huntineton, W. Va 





FRAMPTON & BOWERS 
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HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 











WILBUR A. HITCHCOCK | 


ARCHITECT 
206 Grand Ave., Laramie, Wyo. | 


SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 





| MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 
| | make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
| Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 
QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


Bertram E. Giesecke A. Watkins Harris 


GIESECKE & HARRIS 


ARCHITECTS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 


207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bidg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 











HOLMES & FLINN 
Architects 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 


8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Inventors of the "HOLMES" System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 


64 W. Randolph St. 112 E. Allegan St. 


| CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH. 












HARRY M. GRIFFIN 


ARCHITECT 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


512144 Main St. — _ Penn - Sta. 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA. 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 





EDWARD HAHN, Architect 


School Architecture A Specialty 
OFFICE & STUDIO 


Professional Building, Hempstead, N. Y, 


| * HAMILTON FELLOWS S AND 

| WILKINSON 

| ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 











| Wm. G. Herbst, A. |. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. 1. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


| 130 Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 































7 HUTCHINS & FRENCH 
Architects 
11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 











WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 


Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Superior Architectural 
and Engineering Service Rendered 





| LEE & HEWITT 
ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N, J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Specialists in Schoo! Design, 
Construction and Equipment 

























LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 
35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Ralph C. Liewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A. A, 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 


Joseph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.1 A. 
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ALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 
Architects 









Detroit, Mich. 








Edward A. Peterson 


| 160 North LaSalle Street 


Sw. American Bank 


W. H. McLEAN 


ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 








KARL D. NORRIS 
ARCHITECT 


205 Calumet Building 
EAST CHICAGO ate 


Phone 282 
INDIANA 





PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
HOMER DAVIS, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 
Chicago, Illinois 








Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, Ill. 





Rockford, Ill. 








(gemstones 


Philip R. Hooton, A.|-A- 
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198 Jetferson Street, 


Specializing in 
School ene 


Elizabeth, 


| 
IRVING K. POND, C. E., 
| ALLEN B. POND, F. A. I. A. 


POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 


OHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON | 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS | 


Specialists in School House Construction 
Over Two-Hundred Schools 


Perth Amboy, N. J. | 








Edwin Roozen 


chie N. Schaeffer, A.|.A. Edgar E. Lundeen, A. |. A. 


ASSOCIATES OF 


A. L. PILLSBURY 


ARCHITECT 


Bloomington, 
INlinois. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 


William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 








EDGAR MARTIN, A. I. A. 


F. and Past Pres. A. |. A. M. Am Soc. C. E 


ALBERT L. LLOYD 


ARCHITECTS 


6 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 








WALTER A. RABOLD, 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational Survey and Preliminary Sketches tree 
to Boards of Education. 
Superior Planning enhances effective curriculum. 


404 Martin Bidg. 
Canton, Ohio 


509 Insurance Center Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ROBERT J. REILEY 


ARCHITECT 





12 East 41st St. New York, N. Y. | 


| A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 
OLEAN, 





JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 





ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, ILL. 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 


600 Vernon Avenue 


ERNEST SIBLEY, A. |. A. | 
ARCHITECT 


LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate 


} PALISADE, NEW JERSEY 
Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City | 


| 
—=====_—_—_—sX¥X—<———————————————————hhMRRRMARBAS z} 


Wm. W. Slack L. W. Slack 
| WM. W. SLACK & SON 


| SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


| Members of American Institute of Architects 


Trenton Trust Bldg. 








Trenton, New Jersey 





SS 
N. S. SPENCER & SON 

ARCHITECTS 

| Specializing in | 

Educational Buildings 

| 


| 180 N. iis Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 








STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 









OREN THOMAS 
SCHOOL ARCHITECT 


DES MOINES, IOWA | 
all 










508 Old Colony Bldg. 

























p—cenniemteemeieetnennen iia 
CHARLES L. TROUTMAN | 





| EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 









TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N.Y. 





Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind. 





HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 


Frank Upman, A. |. A. Percy C. Adams, A. |. A. 


UPMAN & ADAMS 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 


Woodward Bidg. Washington, D. C. 


Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 


| 
Architects and Engineers 

3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan | 
Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings | 


Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating Ventilating, t lectrical and Power Engineering 





H. J. VAN RYN, ALA. G.J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. | 


| 
VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS | 


FourteenYears-Architect School Board, Milwaukee,Wis. | 














VERNER, WILHELM & MOLBY 


R. F. SHREVE, Associate 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 

Book Building Detroit, Mich. 












| Edw. J. Wood, A. 1. A. Carleton C. Wood | 


Architects 
Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to Schoo! Boards 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Lowndes Building 





J.C. WOOD CO. | 

ARCHITECTS | 
Specializing in School Buildings | 
Licensed in State of Illinois | 
410 Howes Block CLINTON, IOWA | 
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High School and 


Swimming Pool, 





Hibbing, Minn. 





Architectural dignity is a 
feature of this stairway in 
Carteret High School, 
Carteret, N. J. 











HERE THE STUDENTS 
“Swim in Drinking Water” 











HE health of the students at the magnificent 
High School at Hibbing, Minn., is protected 
by the chlorination of every drop of water that 





enters the swimming pool. 


A modern, efficient, recirculating system is in- 





stalled. The water is continuously pumped from 










the pool—filtered, heated, sterilized with chlorine P 
' ermanence 


and returned to the pool —as pure as drinking 


water—meeting the most exacting requirements of 











the supervising health authorities. These three highly desirable 









qualities combine in Alberene 














—And because the water is chlorinated there is ' , , 
ot Si od Stone to make it the ideal ma- 
a residual sterilizing action imparted to every drop ee 

ae od terial for stair treads and land- 
of water in the pool — thus insuring its hygienic 












. oe os «ts is ~ o re ra 
purity at all times. ings. It is slip-proof, always. 


It will not fracture, split, or 





At hundreds of school pools in North America 
the students “Swim in Drinking Water”—because 
the pools are equipped with W & T Chlorine 
Control Apparatus. 


scale off—it maintains its even 





surface. Its light gray color 










assures good ‘visibility’ and 
blends with any color scheme. 


And it has the time resisting 






qualities of the hills from 






Let Us send a COPY of Ou} 


T echnical Publication No. 41 


which it is quarried. 











Write for the Catalog, describ- 
ing Alberene Stone not only for 
stair treads, but also for sani- 
tary work, laboratory equipment, 
and shower compartments. 











WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK ; NEW JERSEY 


NRW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS 
DETROIT WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 



















ALBERENE STONE CoO. 


@ AG} 153 WEsT 234 St. NEw YORK Ciry. yr 


Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Newark,N.J., Pittsburgh 
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Tus Van Cafeteria Counter in the 
Kirby Smith High School, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., is typical of many through- 
out the country. 
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“No. 114—Steel Desk and Chair with 
~ . Lifting Lid Top 


MORE THAN 
5 out of 10 


SCHOOL BOARDS 


specify “American” 
No. 101—Tubular Steel Combi- 
Figures tell the story of “American” suprem- eae 
roe eee ee acy. A buyer preference so marked that 
ae 55% of the Nation’s school seats are A.S. C. 
built. A craftsmanship, quality and hygienic 
perfection . . . so outstanding that more 
than 5 out of every 10 school boards specify 
the product of this half century old institu- 
tion. Beyond this is a service that school 
men have made necessary . . . and the 
A.S. C. organization possible. 53 distribu- 
tors strategically located to insure 48-hour ue bse = ae Se tie 
delivery of your order—and a stock of 15 ition I eae hohe 
master models with nearly 200 variations 
in style, size and design to meet every need. 


rican 
“The Factory is in Michigan, A O m 
But the Service is Local to you.” 


CIC? 


11D 14 East Jackson 
oN CHICAGO, 


i WS “STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 
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No. 162—Steel Chair Desk 





Popular Models 


No. 114— Steel Desk and Chair with Lifting 
Lid Top—Ideal for high schools. Noiseless 
swivel seat. Adjustable. Hygienically correct. 
Lifting lid optional. 


No. 104—Steel Adjustable Pedestal Desk and 

Chair— Adjustable, hygienically correct. Espe- 
An A. © C ete cially adaptable for gradeand high schools where 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida space shortage requires maximum capacity. 


Edwards & Sayward, Architects 
No. 174— Adjustable Universal Tablet Arm 
Chair— Movable, adjustable, hygienically cor- 
rect, with swivel chair. Popular in high schools 
where movability is required. 


e No. 101—Tubular Steel Combination Desk— 
Anold favorite with school men. Silent,smooth 
r k In acting, strong hinge. Economical, sturdy and 
attractive. Nearly five million in daily use. 
No. 162—Steel Chair Desk—Desk top adjust- 


able and properly sloped. Seat and back so 
an constructed as to be conducive to correct pos- 





pore? 


ture. Furnished with or without book space. 


No. 135— Adjustable Universal with High 
n Boulevard School Top — Movable, adjustable, with swivel 


chair. Built to conform with hygienic 


a ILLINOIS principles. Extensively used in high 


- schools. Furnished with box if desired. A 


because they have heen built to cost far less in the end ~ 












LL 











“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 
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PETERSON 


FURNITURE 


for Library and Laboratory 


SA N 1928, as in 1891, the Peterson Standards are 
ae Be paramount. The School Board now contem- 
fe @24 plating new, or additional equipment can place 
confidence in the quality and workmanship of the 


Peterson line. 












L5060 Reading Table of improved con- 
struction assuring absolute rigidity—legs 
equipped with cast brass sockets. 


939 Student’s Combination Chemical 
and Agricultural Table: A dual-purpose 
Laboratory Table will accommo- 
date 16 students—the open spaces 
provide ample room for the use 
of stools. 


L5042 Children’s Mag- 
azine Rack of conven- 
ient height and spacing 
for use in the Children’s 
Department. 


L5130 Charging Desk 
designed for the smaller 
library with all the nec- 
essary devices for the 
charging system. 





PETERSON SERVICE 


A rough sketch of the rooms you wish to equip will promptly bring 
our suggestions together with an estimate—this without obligation 
on your part. 


Write for these Catalogs. 
Library Catalog No. 14-N - Laboratory Catalog No. 15-N. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CQ., Inc. 


Office and Factory 
1222-34 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 








7007-1W 


Individuality— 
and Correct Posture 


Individuality and true correct 
posture construction are two of 
the outstanding characteristics of 
Derby school equipment. 

Correct posture itself is a sort 
of individual matter with Derby. 
He first responded to the wishes 
of educators for seating that 
would properly receive and sup- 
port the body. The sole manu- 
facturer under the Thompson 
patents, he offers today what is 
considered by leading orthoped- 
ists as the true posture construc- 
tion. 

Individuality in Derby school 
equipment has always been 
marked. Contrast the kindergar- 
ten chair above with the usual 
kindergarten chair. Derby de- 
sires not only to benefit the 
school child physically but to 
give him the happiness that 
comes from attractive surround- 
ings. 

There is a Derby chair for 
every school requirement — our 
educator friends help us to plan 
our models. Every chair has 
true correct posture construction. 


P. DERBY 4 Co. INC. 
Chairmakers for84-years 
GARDNER, MASS. 


New York City, N. Y. 
One Park Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 
197 Friend St. 
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More Comfortable—More Convenient 


With the ‘““Moeser Arm” Top 


The efficiency of the teacher’s work depends upon 
the degree of intelligent reciprocation on the part of 
the pupils — 

And that reciprocation is determined, to a remark- 
able degree, upon their comfort. 


This Company is pioneering a movement toward 
more correct and comfortable seating. We ask that 
you permit us to place the information before you. 


Correct Posture 
Also More Comfortable 


And More Convenient 


The tendency of the average school desk is to force the pupil 
to twist in the seat—to face the light. 

These disadvantages tend toward the development of Spinal 
Curvature, Defective Eyesight, and Nervous Disorders. 


Moeser Extended Arm Top 


By the use of the Moeser Extended Arm on National Desks we 
obviate all necessity for the pupil twisting in the seat and facing 
the light in order to secure support for the arm when writing. 

Support for the arm is afforded when pupil is facing the front, 
with full support for the back when writing. Better penmanship is 
a result, with less fatigue and nervous strain. 

This feature tends to foster correct posture, is more comfort- 
able and convenient, and greatly increases the usable writing and 
working surface. 


Supt. W. J. Hamilton, of the Public Schools of 






Oak Park, Ill., wrote: A Wonderful Finish 
“The Moeser arm rest on the desks is the best thing that we That Does Not “Scratch” 

have found to insure correct posture, and the pupils assure us 
that the seats are more comfortable and more convenient for We have developed a remarkable finish, by which the 
desk work through the addition of this arm rest. Our Board is tannic acid in the wood is brought to the surface, bring- 
placing a large order for further installation of this type of ing with it the natural color of the wood. The finish is 
desk.” developed within the fibre, consequently it cannot wear 

: f isteed with off nor rub off. 
The Moeser Supporting Arm Top can be furnished with any It has a richer, deeper color and a velvety “feel.” It 
National School Desk. : : . . is both “hard” and “elastic”; also transparent. It is vety 
We would like to supply you with complete information on this pleasing and will harmonize with any interior finish. 
distinct advance in school seating. Write us for circulars, etc. Woods treated by this process wear longer and retain 
their original finished appearance longer. 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. ; 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment Ask us about it. 





PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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LE SEB SSEEESE SE SSESEESBEES EEE SEES ESBESBSEESESESSEE EE! 


No. 410 


The extreme sturdiness and wearing qualities 
found in every Imperial Desk are due to its 
exclusive construction features. It will pay vou 
to know more about these desks and the fea- 
tures that tend to give them a period of useful- 
ness longer than most other teacher desks 
Write for our catalog and specify from it your 
next installation of desks. 


Evansville 


See e eRe REE RRR ERE RRR E RE SRR RRR REE E&I 


BEBE SESESEESEEBEEBEESE SESE EESBE SSE ESBS a S| 


i= eee eee Feta eee 


ALLOWS 
FREE SPACE 
FOR 
SWEEPING 


Made in three sizes 





Leading school supply jobbers stock Imperial Desks. Descrip- 
tive literature and name of nearest dealer sent on request. 


Imperial Desk Company 
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Thousands of Users 
Attest to Imperial Desk Popularity 





Imperial Desks have been installed in thousands of 
schoolrooms throughout the country. In every one of 
these installations Imperial Desks have proved entirely 
satisfactory. This is evidenced by the number of repeat 
orders that are constantly coming from these School 
Boards. 


The promises which we have made for these desks have 
been lived up to and Imperial Desks have become popular 
through their long trouble-free service. 


Imperial Desks will prove just as popular among your 
teachers. They are noted for their consistent good quality 
and their wide variety of faultless designs and beautiful 
finishes. Any model will make your classrooms look 
neater. And the most inviting part of all is their price. 
For Imperial Desks represent a value far in excess of 
what their moderate price would suggest. 


Indiana 
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THE ‘*ARLO” 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 
tion to modern hygienic schoolroom seating. A beautiful 
desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of classroom service, 


The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 
will never pull loose. 









Large No. 600, illustrating 
Medium Size “A” Desk, Open 
Small Box Style 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 
sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 
Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 


Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box chair seat are 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- 
ments of each pupil. 


The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with 
Study Top, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk, and the Arlo 
Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Arlington Seating Company 


Office and Factory Arlington Heights, Ill. 


Visit our Exhibit Booth No. 15 at the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, 
Boston, February 25-March 1. 


Flexibility of adjust- 
ments assures each 
pupil being properly 


fitted, insuring correct 
posture and real 
comfort. 
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2200 square feet of Sterling Lifelong Blackboard .. a recent installation 
in the new Union District High School, Dunbar, West Virginia. 
Typical of the better schools for which Sterling is spe- 
cified. Walter F. Martens, Charleston, 
West Virginia, Architect. 


Ate day ~more and 


Lifelong Blackboard is installed 


ZU BAZAN TUN 22 LB ZL 


CQ _ SF 


A permanent investment that has proved 
itsworth to School Boards everywhere 


Guaranteed for the life of the building! 


That is the unqualified promise of this 45 year 
old institution . . . that is the measure of its faith 
in Sterling Lifelong Blackboard. And Sterling is 
guaranteed by the distributor who sells it, as well. 


Sensational, possibly, to the few. But to those 
who know the Weber Costello institution and the 
policies which have dominated it, the amazing 
achievement of Sterling comes as a logical step in 
school supply progress. 


Today . .. hundreds of thousands of feet of 
Sterling are serving school needs everywhere. As 
better schools are being erected . . . as school 
boards seek to meet their budgets with perma- 
nent blackboard investment . . . Sterling is going 
forward with steady strides. 


Black . . and black all through. A finer writ- 
ing surface, and a body that seasons and improves 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights 





with age. Warp and buckle proof .. . strictly 
fireproof. Little depreciation . . . with its first 
cost practically its final cost and easy to install. 


Leading architects and contractors specify Sterling. 
School Boards now know that the reasonable invest- 
ment Sterling calls for is to all ends a final in- 
vestment. So the cost of Sterling really grows less 
as time goes on. If you don’t know all about Sterling 
Lifelong Blackboard you should get the facts now. 


Find out for yourself just 
why Sterling is being in- 
stalled in the new and bet- 
ter schools everywhere. 
Send the coupon for a free 
sample of Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard . . . and de- 
tailed information of this 
time-tested and proved 
successful product. 





WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Dept. AS 3, Chicago Heights, Illinois 





\ 
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Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me Free of all charge a sample of Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard together with detailed information about this time-tested and 


proved successful product. It is understood that this obligates me in no way. 
Name 

iddress 

City State 

Position 


r 
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A Complete Line of School 
Seating Equipment 


Our seating experts are at your 
service. Send us your specifi- 
cations. We will furnish 
plans and make suggestions 


which will be 
helpful to you. 








— 


THE 
PEABODY 


School Furniture Co. anatactarers of 


North Manchester, Indiana for Twenty-five Years 


Mean Fewer Replacements 


They’re Indestructible 


You cannot afford to be buying new chairs every 
few years. It’s too expensive a proposition. Why 
not install “Viking” Chairs that will last a lifetime? 
You can’t break them or bend them out of shape. 
They’re built entirely of 20 gauge steel and re- 
inforced at all the vital points. This all-steel con- 
struction likewise makes “Viking” fireproof and 
absolutely dependable under trying conditions. 


Comfortable, Too 


Besides being rugged and strong “Viking” chairs 
have been so designed that comfort is also a para- 
mount feature. It has been built into these chairs. 
With their inclined backs, “Vikings” insure that 
perfect comfort which is not to be found in any 
other folding chair. The fibre seat and the full 
upholstered seat provide an extra amount of com- 
fort. 


“Viking” Indestructible 
Folding Chairs cost 


little more than the Write for complete information. 
ordinary wooden chair. 


MAPLE CITY STAMPING CO.,, Peoria, Il. 
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INTRODUCING 


the Ultimate in 
Folding Chairs 


ar, 











Ideal in comfort 
Ideal in construction 
Ideal in appearance 
Ideal in economy 


CLARIN CHAIRS 
are made of steel (ex- 
cepting seat and rub- 
ber floor contacts) and 
will not mar the finest 
floor nor damage the 
most delicate floor cov- 
ering. 


a 
OU do not feel the IDEAL CHAIR when 


you sit into it- there is no undue pressure 
on any part of the body no matter what 
position is assumed—the back is concave to 
hug the body just above the hips and straight 
across the back under the shoulder blades. 










CLARIN MFG. CO., 2456 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, 
finish and seat as checked: 


Mail the coupon 
and try the 
IDEAL 
Folding Chair 
at our expense 














Brown (walnut) Battleship Gray Leatherette Seat 











Maroon (mahogany) Olive Green Wood Seat 







We will either return it or pay for it after ten days’ trial. 
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ew Kundtz & Desks 





AS impression of the Kundtz Eclipse exhibit at the 
N. E. A. Convention in Boston. Many prominent 
visitors told us that this was the hit of the Convention. 


They were particularly enthusiastic about the new Kundtz 
Eclipse Crystal Finish. Harmonizing with the walnut lacquered 
desk tops, it makes an unusually attractive installation. 





Style No. 627—the ADJUSTAPLEX 
A unit of desk and chair that is both 
movable and adjustable, remains firmly in 
= when the class is in session, but may 

e taken up when floor space is required 
for other purposes. Eclipse Crystal Finish. 


Style No. 402—The chair that helps the 
child maintain correct posture. A mechan- 
ical adjustment makes this desk rigid and 
level at all times. Eclipse Crystal Finish. 
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Make Big Hit 


at the N.E.A. Convention 


Ar the N. E. A. Convention in Boston, four 
new desks in the Eclipse Perfected line of 
school furniture were exhibited for the first time 
—new in design and finish. Judging by the en- 
thusiastic reception, these desks and chairs mark 
a real step forward in classroom equipment. 
Kundtz Eclipse built-in quality is controlled from 
raw materials right through to the finished 
product. And the durability that this underlying 
quality makes possible, has been further enhanced 
by improvements in design and finish. 


A Brand New Finish 
Sanitary, Beautiful, and MORE Durable 


Kundtz Eclipse desks and chairs are now finished 
with a newly developed crystal enamel, baked 
onto the metal. Tests show that it is highly 
resistant to scuffing and wear. Eclipse Crystal 
Finish is dustproof, easy to keep clean, and 
combines with all this a durability that has not 
previously been possible. 


A — lacquer finish is applied to desk tops 
and seats. It has been perfected to the point 
where it may quickly be cleaned of ink stains. 


The surface is smooth, delightful to work on, 
and keeps its newness in spite of dropped rulers 
or sharp pencil points thatcut through copy paper. 


An extra margin of stability has been included 
in the design of the base. This places minimum 
stress on the floor screws and assures a rigid 
installation. 


Designed to Seat Children Comfortably 


First consideration has been given to the comfort 
of the growing child in school. Kundtz engineers 
have studied and perfected equipment that keeps 
the child at ease and helps maintain correct 
posture. This means much to teacher and pupil 
alike, for a child who is seated comfortably can 
better be expected to sit quietly and to give 
attention to the lesson at hand. 


Four models are illustrated and briefly described 
below. Complete information covering the com- 
plete Kundtz Eclipse Perfected line will be gladly 
forwarded to schoolboard members interested 
in new equipment for kindergarten, elementary 
schools or high schools. 


“The — undtz Compan 


SCHOOL_FURNITURE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Style No. 801— Both desk and chair are 
easily adjustable. Lid is supported by 
double friction lead stops making it 
noiseless. Equipped with inkwell guard 


and pencil strip. Eclipse Crystal Finish. 








Style No. 851 —Non-adjustable pedestal 
for use where classes rotate. Excep- 
tionally wide single pedestal, correct 
posture chair, Eclipse Crystal Finish. 
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BEAVER 
BLACKBOARD 


combines economy with superior quality 


OW initial cost . .. economical installation . . . last- 
L ing service... are important reasons why Beaver 
Blackboard is installed in so many schools and 
colleges over the country. But of still more importance 
is its excellent writing surface, a necessary considera- 
tion with instructors and parents alike. 





















Beaver Blackboard’s smooth, velvety surface takes 
chalk marks easily, smoothly, and distinctly. Finished 
in either black or green, its soft, mellow tone does 
not glare. Actual tests show that the green forms just 
as effective a contrast with white chalk as black, and 
has twice the reflecting power. 

3eaver Blackboard wears indefinitely, without gray- 
ing or becoming shiny. It does not pit, crack, or chip. 
May be cleaned easily with sponge and water. 


Installation is simple, inexpensive 
This improved blackboard comes in large, handy slabs. 
So light in weight that shipping and handling costs are 
much lower. So easy to handle that one man can 
install them easily. May be applied right over the old 
blackboard, over stone, brick, plaster, rough boards or 
studding with equally good results. 













Let us send you.... 


Samples and literature. No { 
charges. Beaver Blackboard’s 
decided advantages are worth by 
your investigation. Just send 
your name and address. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


District Offices at 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 





BEAVER BLACKBOARD 


remaereas 
TWO COLORS ~ BLACK AND GREEN 

















Correctly 
Designed 


All “Standard Line” 
chairs are designed to 
make comfort a prime fac- 
tor in the child’s bid for 
perfect health through 
correct posture. 











We have illustrated the 
No. 302 Tablet Arm chair. 
This model is made of 
Plain Oak, has a curved 
back, and a rack on the 
bottom for books. It can 
be furnished in Light 
Golden Oak or Standard 
Brown, dull, finish. 







No. 302 


Standard School Equipment 
Products include furniture for 
classrooms and office — from 
Kindergarten to University— 












a complete line in which 
Quality and Service are out- 
standing. 





Many new and improved patterns are 
shown in our new 1928 catalog. 
Write for your copy now. 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Inc. 
















229 W. Breckenridge St. Louisville, Ky. 


modern 
school 


Wy : 
a 


fevwrecs ens 


Laboratory 
Stool 
F.S.1 





LABORATORY STOOLS 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
KINDERGARTEN AND 
LUNCH ROOM 
FURNITURE 





Pattern No. 32 


Royal School Furniture has built an en- 
viable reputation for strength, posture, 
comfort, and finish. Thirty years of 
experience in the manufacture of Metal 
Furniture and the designing of seating 
to meet special requirements is reflected 
in the superiority of present-day Royal 
School Furniture. 















Samples sent for free trial 
at no expense—no obligation. 





Folding Chair 
No. 12 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
METAL FURNITURE SINCE ‘97 
| 1130 South Michigan — Chicago, III. | 
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F INDESTRUCTO SANI-STEEL DESKS AND CHAIRS 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO CHAIR DESK 
Back slats adjustable; Height and tilt of top adjustable; Top leveling 


Device. 
Large—$4.95; Medium—$4.80; Small—$4.65. 


Dovetailed hardwood drawer A $1.50; Book Drawer with steel sides and 
bottom B $1.15; Swinging flush top ink well 15c. 


NO 
© 











The 24 good points of a school desk as established by a 
committee of leading educators are incorporated in this 
desk. They are listed here. 


‘ INDESTRUCTO’S POINTS. 

1. Seat of proper height. 18. Curved front feet give same strength 
2. All corners rounded. and effect as separate support. 
8. Seat saddled to fit body. - a, easily — for —- 

i 15. Noiseless, no hinges or swivels. 

: a ores aoe fon t 16. Arm rest extended backward. 

. = _— © a 17. Simplicity—Examine illustration. 
6. Back tipped backward slightly. 18. Durability—Indestructible steel. 

7. Back curved to fit body. 19. Finish, dull, lasting quality. 

8. Back adjustable in height. 20. Flush top inkwell, noiseless, remov- 
9. Back of solid quartered oak. 21 = o difies fame 
10. Seat extends slightly under top. , May be used on aiees étts. 
11. Desk height adjustable to child. 22. Nothing to catch dirt. 
12. Desk slant adjustable. 28. Pencil groove on top. 

11 and 12 constitute a Tilting Top. 24. Top leveling device. 





SANI-STEEL INSTRUCTOR’S DESKS 


Here is a modern desk for the modern school. This desk can be had 
with two drawers at $13.00; with four drawers at $17.00; with 
five drawers at $19.50. It has a steel frame and body that is fin- 
ished dark olive green. The top and drawers of fine-ply built up 

quartered oak, finished dark golden. Made in two sizes. SMALL TABLET ARM CHAIR 


The illustration below shows the small tab- 


let arm chair, especially adapted for use 
ae INDESTRUCTO . in elementary schools. The design and con- 


ARM CHAIR struction of this 


chair is such that 
To the right is an illustra- it will withstand 
tion of the Columbia In- severe usage and 
destructo Tablet Arm will meet every 
Chair. The frame is of steel, arc requirement for a 
welded to prevent breakage, and tablet arm chair 
is finished in olive green. Back in the elementary 
slats are of quartered oak, while schools. Price 
the seat and arm are of plain oak. $25.00 per dozen. 
Price of each $4.25; with perfo- 
rated shelf $.25 extra. 






COLUMBIA 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 
LIGHT WEIGHT KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 
TABLET ARM CHAIR ; 
Here is our Inde- 
The illustration to the left shows structible Kindergar- 
TEACHERS’ CHAIR our tablet arm chair of slightly ten chair. It is stur- 
lighter construction, but amply dily constructed with 
This chair can be used for strong. Price of each $3.75. a saddled oak seat 
Teachers, Visitors, or the Li- and curved quartered 
brary. It is good looking and oak back and a solid 
dignified. Oak seat and quar- The Columbia Indestructo line has been developed to meet steel frame. Made in 
tered oak back are finished the changing needs of the school. We have faithfully tried three sizes. One doz- 


dark golden or brown. Has to build better and stronger desks and chairs for school use. en weigh 110 lbs. and are priced at $18.75. 
an olive brown steel frame. We invite your scrutiny of any of our line. Tablet Arm Chair Also the Elementary Tablet Arm Chair at 
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Priced at $2.85 each. of slightly lighter construction, but amply strong at $3.75. $25.00 per doz. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Stacks Flat for Convenience of Storage 


STANDARD 
WONT] [TIP 
FLAT) (FOLD 


HE compactness with which the Standard 

Non-Tipping Chair folds represents economy, 
in that very little 
storage. 


floor space is required for 


Many advanced features only to be found in the 
Standard Chair Line developed through our years of 
exclusive chair manufacturing will add many years 


of service to your seating problems. 


Standard Folding Chairs are made in a variety of 
styles, write for descriptive catalogue and prices. 


Standard Manufacturing Company, 


Cambridge City, 

















Sool - - 
Preventing Epidemics 
From a hygienic and a sanitary standpoint, 
the ELGIN SCHOOL TABLE furnishes an 
example of modern schoolroom improvement 
that leading educators have been quick to 
adopt. These tables are portable, can be moved 
about as desired. There is no lodging place for dirt 
and dust. Every inch of space underneath the tables 
can be scrubbed with soap and water if desired. The 
tables themselves can be dusted from top to bottom 
quickly and easily. Everything about an Elgin equipped 
schoolroom can be kept spotlessly clean in a fraction 
of the time required where old stationary desks are 
used. In the prevention of epidemics, they are most 
beneficial. 

Have you our booklet, “Seating Efficiency,” for first and 
second grades? If not, it will be sent free on request. 


RINEHIMER Bros. Mec Co. 
ELGIN, !! 


OEPT. 


SCHOOL TABLE: 


1020 S. Foote Street 








OF SCHOOL 7 ESTABLISHED 
oe SINCE 1857 


Indiana, U. S. A. 


READSBORO CHAIR COMPANY 
READSBORO, VERMONT 


PORTABLE ASSEMBLY 
SEATING 


SINGLE FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


TABLET ARM 
CHAIRS 


KINDERGARTEN 
FURNITURE 











No. 1019 


SCHOOL DESKS 
and CHAIRS 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


FOLDING TABLES 


JUVENILE FURNITURE 





No. 461 
SALES ROOMS: 
ALBANY, NEW YORK CINCINNATI, OHIO HOUSTON, TEX. 
11 Steuben Street S. E. Cor. 3rd and 1112 Preston Avenue 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA Walnut Sts. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
5514 Luckie Street CLAIRTON, PA. 1515 W. Ninth St 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
714 N. Howard St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
27 Haymarket Square 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1900 South Boulevard 
Send for bulletins, prices, and full information. 


1123 Broadway 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Wilson Sta. New Terminal 

CLEVELAND, OHIO Warehouse 
406 Prospect Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
36 Fourth St., North, TRENTON, N. J 


601 Mission Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y 





NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Box 
36 Fourth St., North, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


204 East Jefferson St. 


206 West State Street 
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When you buy Steel Furniture Company seating, you get STRENGTH far in 
excess of every normal requirement that the years will bring. Strength, first, in 


basic materials—steel of exceptional toughness—seasoned woods especially selected 
for hardness and grain. 


Strength, also, in design. Weights and strains scientifically calculated and care- 
fully balanced. Reinforcements developed by years of practical experiments and 
tests. Steel seats are permanently rigid, permanently firm and vibrationless. 


Strength, brought to its highest development in superior workmanship. Justly 
famous Grand Rapids character and quality in every detail. Enduring finish, 
lasting beauty. 


The Steel catalog will interest you. You ought to see it before you decide on 
seating for any classroom or auditorium use. Write today for a copy. 


31 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS , MICHIGAN 
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— INVINCIBLE — 


TRUE TO NAME 









Don’t Buy Until You 
Have Obtained Quotations 
on the INVINCIBLE— 
The School Desk Supreme 


GUARANTEED 
FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS 


The Rowles Line embodies 
every practical type of 
desk. If the Invincible is 
not the type of desk de- 
sired send for our complete 
furniture catalog. We will 
gladly mail it on request. 


E.W.A. ROWLES CO: 


2345 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
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New Rochelle Junior High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
The Standard of Safety 
in Woodworking Equipment 
for Schools 


Practical school instruction benefits by the same 


exclusive features which have won universal ac- 
ceptance for Wallace Portable Machines in business 
and industry. Thousands of them are used in uni- 
versities, public and private schools. 


FREE TRIAL. Send for catalog. We'll let you try 
any Wallace Machine, cost free, “without obligation. 
If not convinced, send it back, charges collect. Get 
all the details of the trial offer. We'll put you on 
our mailing list for the Solar-Wallace Plan Service 
for Instructors, including illustrated job sheets that 
you can use as regular assignments. Write today. 


J. D. WALLACE & COMPANY 


152 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





2814-2842 West 26th St., 





GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which can not be kept in the general or 
three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
} No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 

og 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


Chicago, IIl. 
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Neat—does away forever with unsightly nails and 
hooks—protects walls and moulding from holes 
and scratches—cannot mar exhibits. 


Simple — easier than using a thumbtack — your 
thumb and forefinger do the trick in a second. 


Efficient— holds firmly for a minute or a year. 
You can place exhibits on any wall as close or as 
far apart as you wish. Holds single flat sheets or 
heavy maps with equal ease. 


Safe— you cannot pound, scratch or cut your fin- 
gers while hanging exhibits or maps, and no 
hooks or nails remain when exhibits are removed. 


Strong— Scientifically designed to last a lifetime. 
Easily holds the heaviest maps—as many as you 
want. 


Low in Cost—bought by the foot, there is no 
waste. Fasteners are inexpensive and do not 
wear out. 


Working models and detailed specifica- 
tions (AIA file No. 19e3-5) of the Day 
Adjustable Display Rack will be sent 
to interested architects and school exec- 
utives on request. 





The DAY ADJUSTABLE DISPLAY RACK 
is the modern means of hanging all maps, 
charts, posters, exhibits and other material. 


Simply insert spring clip, 
using slight pressure between 
thumb and forefinger. 


The Day Adjustable Display Rack is an attractively fin- 
ished Steel Rail and is nailed to the moulding above the 
blackboard AS SHOWN AT THE TOP OF THIS PAGE. 
It is inconspicuous and blends perfectly with any moulding. 
It is furnished in four-foot lengths and equipped with two 
types of fasteners—small spring clips for hanging flat sheets 
and sturdy hooks for holding maps and other heavy objects. 
Both clips and hooks may be fixed at any position along the 
rack and removed with one hand in a second. 

Architects are specifying the installation of Day 
Adjustable Display Racks in new schools. They realize 
the fallacy of providing neat attractive walls and 
mouldings only to have them disfigured through the use 
of nails, tacks, pins, screws, and the other makeshifts so 
commonly used in the hanging of exhibits. 

School Boards, too, are turning toward Day Adjustable 
Display Racks for the economical and practical solution of a 
perplexing problem. 

Building Superintendents and Janitors are pleased to dis- 
cover that an entire room can be DAY equipped in surpris- 
ingly little time—and with no tools other than a hammer. 


The Day Display Rack is carried in stock by School Supply 
Distributors throughout the United States and Canada. 


J.L. Hammett Company 


380 JELLIFF AVENUE 
NEWARK, N. J. 


KENDALL SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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To take care of basement radiation 











Motor d:wen Jennings 
automatic condensatior 
pump and receiver ~~ 






Diagram, showing the general principle 
of installation underlying the Jennings 
automatic pump and receiver outfit for 
handling condensation from submerged 
radiators on a one-pipe low pressure 
steam heating job, with the usual air 
vents at the radiators. For a modern 
two-pipe graduating heating system, the 
fundamental principal is practically the 
same. 


Steam, from the low pressure heating 
boiler, passes through the steam mains, 
risers, and branches; condensation from 
radiators on all floors above the base- 
ment flows back to the boiler by gravity. 


But the condensation from _ radiators 
and piping below the boiler water line 
level returns by gravity into the Jen- 
nings Returns Tank and Pump, set in 
a pit dug below the lowest level of the 
lowest radiators. From here, the con- 
densation is pumped back into the boiler. 


A switch, operated by a float in the 
returns tank, automatically starts and 
stops the motor-driven pump when the 
water level in the tank rises above or 
falls below predetermined levels. 













Receiwing tank 


~ Float switch operated 


by copper ball 
float in tank 


CJ For receiving condensation from steam 


% 
“SA 


install a Jennings 


condensation pump 





RAVITY is not sufficient for returning the 
condensation to the heating boiler if the 
radiators are below the boiler water line level. 


For such a layout, a returns tank for receiving 
the basement condensation and a pump for re- 
turning it to the boiler are necessary. See the 
typical installation at the left. 


Motor-driven Jennings condensation pump and 
tank outfits are recommended for this service. 
Completely assembled at our factory, they are 
ready to set when delivered at the job. Only three 
piping connections are necessary —the return 
main to the receiver, the pump discharge to the 
heating boiler, and the vent pipe to the atmos- 
phere. Also, ot course, the motor connection with 
the source of electric current. The outfit is en- 
tirely automatic in operation—so that the pump 
is started only when condensation has accumu- 
lated in the tank. No current is wasted. 


In writing for sizes and prices, please use coupon. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


11 Wilson Road So. Norwalk, Conn. 


Jennings Pumps 


RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE VACUUM PUMPS CONDENSATION AND CIRCULATING 


MAIL THIS COUPON ~ TODAY 
\ NASH ENGINEERING CO., 91 Wilson Road, South Norwalk, Conn. 


. _ Send full particulars on pumps checked [] For boosting city water pressure to 


below: supply top stories in tall buildings. 

. CO For circulating hot and cold water. 
radiators set below boiler water-line level, i. : il 
and pumping it back to the heating boiler, [J For improving circulation in pressure hot 


( For withdrawing condensation and air water heating systems. 
from vacuum steam heating systems, dis- [] For automatically raising sewage and 
charging the air to atmosphere, and pump- drainage from basements below street 
ing the condensation back to the boiler. sewer level. 

NNN 656505 esbs50bnedineeessenseesesc ADDRESS, .ccccccccccccccceccscccesovceceee 


IF THE JOB CALLS FOR A PUMP—SEE NASH 
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A TEXTBOOK FOR SCHOOL BOARDS 


This publication was not created by a stroke of 
genius or born as the result of a brilliant idea. It grew 
out of a necessity. Men and women serving on boards 
of education, wanted light, information, counsel. The 
founder was himself a member of a school board when 
the need of a publication devoted to school administra- 
tion asserted itself. 


This was thirty-seven years ago. Since then the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BoarD JouRNAL has justified its 
being. To hold that it is a sort of continuous textbook, 
which supplies each month a fund of valuable infor- 
mation, is a reasonable claim. It serves today hundreds 
of classes dealing with the subject of school administra- 
tion and thousands of school officers and citizens who 
serve as members of boards of education. 


A city superintendent in Oklahoma recently wrote as 
follows: “The AMERICAN ScHOOL BoarD JOURNAL is 
the most complete medium of information regarding 
schools, administration, and teachers in the United 
States. As a result of the valuable information it pro- 
vides my school board has called upon me to instruct 
them one hour each month in regular class meeting on 
the various school problems. We use the JouRNAL 
exclusively for our text.” 


We must admit that this notes a somewhat unusual 
way of making use of the publication, but it is safe to 
say that those who attend boards of education meetings, 
as new members would welcome a discussion on the 
fundamentals of school administrative service. But 
every copy of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BoarpD JOURNAL 
is a textbook on the subject which is always at the 
service of those who wish to equip themselves for 
school board duties. 


THE Epiror. 


ee 


THE FUNCTIONS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

The second section of the article on “The Functions 
of the School Superintendent in Theory and Practice” 
by Dr. C. L. Hughes of the University of Washington, 
will appear in the April issue of the JouRNAL. 





Copyright, 1928, by the Bruce Publishing Company. All rights reserved. Title registered as Trade Mark in the United States Patent Office. Entered as Second Class Mail 


Matter in the Post Office at Milwaukee under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Subscriptions—In the United States and possessions, $3.00 per year. In Canada $3.50. In foreign countries $4.00. Single copies, not more than three months old, 35 cents ; 
more than three months old, 50 cents. Sample copies, 35 cents. No orders accepted for volumes dating back more than five years. Back copies more than one year old, not available. 
Discontinuance—Notice of discontinuance of subscriptions must reach the Publication office in Milwaukee, at least fifteen days before date of expiration. Notice of changes 
of address should invariably include the old as well as the new address. Complaints of nonreceipt of subscribers’ copies cannot be honored unless made within fifteen days after 


date of issue. 


Editorial Material—Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school administration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited, and will be paid for 
upon publication. Contributions should be mailed to Milwaukee direct, and should be accompanied by stamps for return, if unavailable. Open letters to the editor must in all cases 


contain the name and address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 
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Don’t Change Horses in Mid Stream ! 




















John B. Wynkoop, Busi. 
ness Manager.School De- 
partment, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, Vice Presi- 
dent National Associa- 
tion of School Business 
Officials for State of 
Connecticut. 


Cima Mave 


a, BOARD OF EDUCATION 



















Fins? NATIONAL BANK BULOING 


BRIDGEPORT CONN 


Soncesres Wannen 





January 26, 1928. 











The Standard Electric Time Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 





Gentlemen: 






In reply to yours of the 7th inst., I 
beg to advise that we have your clock equipment 
installed in all but three of our schools and in 
these we expect to complete installations next 


CHOOL officials do not often give endorse- 
ments. 


When they do, it is because some particular equip- 
ment has shown such outstanding merit, or has 
been of such inestimable benefit that they feel 
they are obligated to give the manufacturer 
proper credit. 


Such an official is John B. Wynkoop, School 
Business Manager of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 


former President of National Association of 
School Business Officials. 


The 32 Standard Electric Time systems in Bridge- 
port have unquestionably given a wonderful 
service, some of them for over thirty years. Mr. 
Wynkoop appreciates thoroughly the great bene- 
fit which these equipments have been in improv- 
ing the efficiency of his schools and he knows a 
manufacturer likes to get letters of appreciation 
from his customers. 


ERE is his candid letter referring to the 
results secured with “Standard” equipment 


and his reasons for wishing to continue using 
“Standard.” 

















summer. 





In all, your equipment is in more than 
thirty of our schools and in some buildings it has 
been installed over a period of twenty years. 


When a school official with the long experience 
of John Wynkoop believes his city should con- 
tinue to standardize with “Standard” he courage- 
ously expresses a conviction which is shared by 
an increasing number of experienced school 
officials in other localities. 


Wwe have experienced nothing but satisfactory 
service and tne same applies to the fire alarm and 
telephone equipment. We expect in the future to 

still select Standard Electric Time equipment in our 
new construction. 


There has never yet been any benefit derived 
from "Changing horses" in mid-stream when everything 
is satisfactory. 





Architects and school officials everywhere know 
they can rely on “Standard.” 


Very truly yours, 


cane s Manager 


JBW: HP 


Warren G. Harding High School, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Architects, Caldwell, Walker & 
Beckwith, Associate, Wm. B. Ittner, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


The Standard Electric Time Company 


Springfield, Mass. 


Branches 


806 Donovan Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
716 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 
562 Penn St., Denver 

Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
1244 Innes Ave., Los Angeles 

745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 
726 St. Felix St., Montreal, Can. 


1428 Munsey Blidg., Baltimore 

625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 

10 High St., Boston 

901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo 
217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 
1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 
83 South High St., Columbus 
1333 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland 


50 Church St., New York City 

1612 Market St., Philadelphia 

229 Pine St., Portland, Ore. 

690 Market St., San Francisco 

148 Adams Ave., Scranton 

918 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
110-S. Cedar St., Spokane, Wash. 
405 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





“MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 


OL a ars 
tne. _tlle.__slen...alln chin alten... sen... allan. 














Founded March, 1891, by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 
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When the Superintendent Loses His’ Popularity 


Peter 


The star halfback of the high-school football 
team in spite of numerous warnings fails to 
live up to the eligibility requirements of the 
state high-school conference and is dropped 
from the team. Murmurs swelling to howls of 
complaint arise from the drug-store and pool- 
hall coaches and all the rest of the local patriots 
who are sure that the happiness and prosperity 
of their fair city are dependent on having a 
team that can lick the hated rival an hour’s ride 
down the line. Who is to blame for their woe 
but the superintendent, the man whose edict 
has banned the young hero and martyr? As the 
school head walks down the street past scowling 
knots of men, some of them mutter that he’s a 
traitor to the town; others solemnly suggest 
that it is time that they hire a school head who 
understands koys and takes a little interest in 
athletics. 

Another superintendent successfully meets all 
the hazards connected with high-school athleties 
only to have a trouble-seeking teacher engulf 
him in a sea of grief. A third man gets along 
with his athletes and his teachers but discovers 
calamity stalking him in the guise of an irate 
and influential parent whose daughter has ap- 
plied for a job on the high-school faculty and 
failed to make the grade. Then again some 
unlucky soul runs foul of all these troubles with 
professional cranks, women jealous of his wife, 
and parents whose children are misfits in school 
thrown in for good measure. 

An exhaustive catalog of the ways in which 
a school head can make enemies would fill a 
ponderous volume. No one in the community 
has more personal contacts than he has, and in 
the course of his year’s work he has to make 
numerous decisions that have to be displeasing 
to somebody or the other. So it is a rare super- 
intendent or a very young one who has not at 
some time or other in his professional career 
been forced to face the disapproval of a sub- 
stantial portion of his clientele. Efficiency, 
especially if efficiency is coupled with a little 
tact and diplomacy, may ward off the frown of 
adverse criticism for a time. Often, however, 
enemies multiply and troubles pile up in spite 
of every effort that the schoolman ean put forth. 

Anticipating Trouble 

What can the schoolman do when he is con- 
fronted with such a situation ? 

The most important thing he ean do he should 
do long before there is a cloud in the sky. The 
wise superintendent prepares for trouble long 
before there is any apparent warning of its ap- 
pearance. From the very beginning of his stay 
in town, he shapes his course with the thought 
that some day somebody is going to be exceed- 
ingly anxious to get him out of town. If he ever 
is tempted to do anything foolish, he reflects 
that any indiscreet word or act of his has pos- 
sibilities of being the lever that will pry him 
loose from his position. He is careful not to 
write, say, or do anything that he would not 
want his bitterest enemy to know about in case 
there should ever be a sehool row. When a 
schoolman gets into trouble, what other people 
say and do for or against him is not nearly so 
important as what he, himself, has said and 
done. Of one thing he may be assured: If there 
is ever a movement on foot to oust him, there 
will be mighty few of his mistakes that will not 
be dragged out into the pitiless glare of pub- 
licity. 

Of course more than 994%00 per cent of us 
schoolmen follow virtue for its own sweet sake, 
not because we are afraid of being found out if 
we do otherwise. Still we can do quite a few 
things with a sound conscience that have 
devilish possibilities if broadcast and miscon- 
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strued, and we can be pretty sure that our 
enemies will both broadeast and misconstrue if 
there is any possibility of doing so. 

The prudent superintendent conducts himself 
then so as to expose as few flaws as possible in 
his armor on the day that armor is needed. 

He also treasures up friends against the day 
of trial. He realizes that the school head can- 
not afford to high-hat anybody. There is no 
man in town so insignificant that his support 
may not be vitally important some day. <A su- 
perintendent of very ordinary ability has often 
outlasted his more efficient neighbors simply 
because he took pains to win and hold friends. 
Many a very good schoolman would have held 
his job several vears longer than he did if he 
had not had the idea that he was so good that he 
did not need to pass the time of day with any 
except those whom he chose. There never was 
a schoolman who was that good. 

Friendliness Toward All 

I have in mind the ease of one unusually 
brilliant superintendent, a man perhaps without 
a peer in his state so far as intellect and pro- 
fessional attainments were concerned. To those 
who he felt were on his own high intellectual 
and social plane he showed a winning person- 
ality that matched his mental qualities. Un- 
fortunately, he could not afford to give any of 
the common herd more than a curt nod when 
he had time to see them at all. Trouble came 
through no fault of his. The stand he took 
measured by all professional standards was 
right, absolutely right, but he lost out. If he 
had only known enough to copy a leaf out of 
the book of practical polities! If the wiles of 
the politician are able to maintain the inefti- 
cient in office, why not use them to lengthen 
the term of the capable? 

Even though things get to such a pass that 
mass meetings are being called to demand his 
resignation and one-time friends greet him with 
a cool nod when they see him at all, the school- 
master who common-sense phil- 
osophy of life is not going to lose confidence in 
himself. As a criterion of a man’s worth, 
publie opinion is comparatively unimportant. 
The approval of other men is pleasant, but 
after all, human judgment is fallible, and even 
the best of men are likely to be prejudiced and 
mistaken. 

A man ean go to sleep in the evening 
with the cheers of the crowd ringing in his ears 
and be awakened in the morning by the jeers, 
hisses, and catealls of the selfsame crowd. To 
‘are too much about the opinion of others then 
is foolish. Of course to deliberately disregard 
publie opinion is in the situation of the school 
superintendent even more foolish. Nevertheless 
the schoolman who has done his duty to the best 
of his ability, has used ordinary good sense in 
doing it, and has made a reasonable effort to 
understand his public and make them under- 
stand him, does not need to lose any sleep 
worrying about what folks think of him. 

Of course if one has given hostages to for- 
tune and has a wife and children dependent on 
him, there is the possibility of loss of employ- 
ment to cause concern. Consciousness of duty 
well done is not going to pay the butcher, the 
baker, and the coal man. Even here, however, 
there is little to fear. The man who has made 
enemies simply because he has had the courage 
of his convictions and has made his decisions 
as his duty demanded, regardless of the fear 
and favor of those in power, is not going to be 
without a job long enough to hurt either him 
or those he loves. If his present school board 
does not want that kind of man, he may be sure 
that there are others eagerly searching for a 
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school administrator of just that type. All the 
world respects a man who keeps his courage up 
in the face of adversity. 


Physical Well-Being and Hobbies 

A period of stress is one time that the super- 
intendent cannot afford to neglect his physical 
well-being. When he is laboring under the 
strain of adverse criticism, justice to himself 
and to his work demands that he take more op- 
portunities for relaxation than he would other- 
wise. If he has any hobby, he will do well to 
concentrate on it during his spare time. It is 
all the better if his hobby is one that takes him 
into the open air. Skating, hunting, gardening, 
bird study, and other kinds of nature study, 
boating, photography, and fishing have all 
helped superintendents forget their troubles and 
enabled them to dominate situations which 
would otherwise have proved too much for them. 
One harassed superintendent of my acquaint- 
ance worked off his worries at the woodpile 
with ax and bucksaw. 

The superintendent is not going to hurt his 
‘“ause any by letting his opponents do the quar- 
reling if there is going to be any quarreling 
done. He makes a bad mistake, for instance, 
if he allows himself to be drawn into a lengthy 
newspaper controversy. It is quite right for 
him to use the newspaper to express his position 
on any question of importance, but to indulge 
in one of these long-drawn newspaper debates 
where things are hashed up, warmed over, and 
hashed up again only to end in petty bickering 
and mudslinging, never helped any of the 
participants, 

The more impersonal any discussion regard- 
ing the administration of the schools ean be 
kept the better it is for the superintendent. The 
superintendent who assumes that every criti- 
eism of the schools is a slap at himself is bor- 
rowing a great deal of unnecessary trouble. 
Because two men look at a situation from two 
different viewpoints is no reason why they 
That it takes at 
least two to make a quarrel is as true of school 


should be personal enemies. 


controversies as it is of any other source of 
human disagreement. When the superintendent 
meets people who think that his policies are 
mistaken, he hadn’t better make them feel that 
he harbors any resentment toward them. The 
right thing to do is to greet them with the 
same winning smile that he bestows on his best 
friends, and if he cannot smile, give them at 
least the broadest grin of which he is capable. 
Many a good embrvonie school fight has died 
an untimely death because the superintendent 


at whom the missles were being hurled refused: 


to recognize the fact that they were being 
hurled at him or that anything at all was 
wrong. 
Ignoring Trouble Makers 

One town of my acquaintance used to change 
superintendents every two years because of a 
certain clique who used to make it their chief 
winter sport to make the town too hot for the 
school superintendent. This particular group 
always was the first to extend the hand of wel- 
come for the new man when he came to town, 
but by Christmas time that same hand was 
swinging a nasty hammer. Finally, however, 
that town got as its superintendent a man who 
seemed most dreadfully deaf when it came to 
hearing anything that sounded at all like a 
knock. He refused to argue, he refused to fight, 
and went about his business, greeting knockers 
and boosters alike with the same open smile. 
He conducted the schools very ably and he let 
the community know the good work which the 
teachers were doing. The upshot of it all was 
that the trouble makers finally let him alone and 
began pointing out the faults of the telephone 
service instead. 


(Concluded on Page 133) 
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A Decalog for School-Board Members 


Stanley L. Wozniak, President of the Board of Education, Hamtramck, Mich. 


More than one third of community taxes in 
America is spent for education. To me this 
is so because we as a nation thoroughly believe 
in education. And yet the American public 
has willingly delegated, by election, the spend- 
ing of this vast sum of money to small groups 
of men and women legally sanctioned as school 
boards. The individual board member has been 
willing to serve, usually without pay, because 
he believes that the function of public educa- 
tion is the instruction of the individual child. 
I1e further believes that all children are entitled 
to equal educational opportunities in accord- 
ance with their ability. Because the future of 
this country depends upon the results of the 
educational system, the board member has 
assumed this tremendous responsibility and has 
permitted himself to be elected. For these 
reasons the individual board member must fre- 
quently think over his personal responsibility 
as a publie servant on the board of education. 

In the first place it seems to me that a pros- 
pective board member should inform himself on 
educational matters before he permits his name 
to be placed upon the ballot. Can he answer 
these questions in the affirmative? 

1. Do I know why the schools exist ? 

2. Do I realize that I should consider 
school questions in terms of the needs of boys 
and girls? 

3. Do I realize that boards of education are 
not creations of the politician whereby favors 
are to be granted to one’s friends? 

4. Do TI realize that I am to be a part of 
the great policy-making body as far as eduea- 
tional matters in my community are concerned ? 

5. DoT realize that the up-to-date board of 
edueation eoncerns itself with two functions, 
namely, that of poliey making and that of jude- 
ing the final product ? 

6. Dol realize that the carrying out of the 
policies as adopted by the board of education 
is to be a function delegated to a competent 
executive officer legally known as the superin- 
tendent of schools? 

Unless the prospective board member answers 
these questions in the affirmative, he has no 
right in this day and age to permit his name 
to be placed before the people as a candidate 
for one of the most responsible offices in the 
entire community. 


The Two Major Jobs 
Tlaving been elected to the board of eduea- 


tion the member’s real responsibility begins. A 
new board member will usually listen to what 
has been past practice in that particular board. 
Elected to a board with the modern outlook he 
will shortly learn that there are two major 
functions of a board of education. The first 
is policy making and the second is the appraisal 
of the final product of the schools. He learns 
that listening to personal requests from teachers 
is not his funetion. He finds that while he 
inay be besieged with applications from citizens 
for jobs as janitors, firemen, and teachers, that 
he has no right to entertain such requests. 
Ile diseovers that the way to handle all such 
problems is through proper channels provided 
for in the sehodl organization. 

In my own case when I was elected to the 
IIamtramek board of education I received over 
150 applications from acquaintances who wanted 
jobs as janitors. I merely told them that the 
board had adopted certain qualifications and 
methods of selection for the custodial positions 
and that the filling of these places was an 
executive function, subject only to the approval 
of the board. 

T have learned that a school system is properly 
managed only when the executive function is 


" executive. 





S. L. WOZNIAK, 


President, Board of Education, 
Hamtramck, Mich. 


delegated to a well-qualified executive, profes- 
sionally trained in that particular field of work. 
No board of directors of a corporation would 
consider hiring an executive not trained for 
that specific position. I believe that the modern 
superintendent of schools is likewise a profes- 
sionally trained executive and to him should 
be delegated putting into effect the policies as 
adopted by the board of edueation. I believe 
that after the board adopts a policy that the 
executive should be commissioned to work out 
a means of procedure on an experimental basis, 
and that he should present this means to the 
board for approval. Once approved the board 
takes no further action in placing the means in 
cffect but delegates this with full power to the 
superintendent. I believe that the superintend- 
ent should constantly inform the board as to the 
status of the schools and that he should con- 
stantly be alert to suggest new policies to the 
board for consideration. 
Function of School Board 

Teachers have oceasionally approached me for 
the purpose of securing promotions for them- 
selves. Frequently parents have come to me 
with requests of various types, most of which 
affected school administration. I listen to these 
courteously, but I also realize certain basic 
and vital principles that I must follow: 


1. As an individual I have no more author- 
ity than any other citizen. I can exercise the 
power vested in me as a board member only 
when sitting at a legal meeting of the board 
of education. 


2. As a supporter of our school system I 


will report any information that is of value 
to the schools through the proper channels. I 
may listen to the complaint or desire but the 
matter must be presented to the entire board 
for consideration if it affects policy. If not, 
it is no matter for the board to consider, but 
should be referred directly to the superintend- 
ent as falling within the executive field. Pro- 
motions, for example, are a funetion of the 
He is carrying out the means of 
procedure that the board has adopted. The 
board sets up the policy of promotions and re- 
wards but it expects the superintendent to place 
them in effect. 


In Hamtramck we have found it most desira- 
ble to place in writing the policies that we have 
adopted. Furthermore, we have included the 
entire means of procedure so that everyone in 
the system may be informed. 
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The board of education is responsible to the 
people for the efficiency of the schools. To 
that end we constantly desire to have methods 
of improving the system presented to the board. 
We expect to develop policies that will be com- 
prehensive enough to span the years, but even 
so additional policies may need to be adopted. 
We expect them to be the outgrowth of crystal- 
lized action in a board-of-education meeting. 
After that we authorize the executive to work 
out a means of procedure for carrying out the 
policies. 

In the Hamtramck system at the suggestion 
of the executive, the board of education adopted 
a policy that “all school activities involving the 
expenditure of money not appropriated through 
the budget shall be classified as internal. In- 
ternal accounts shall be under the direction 
and control of the superintendent of schools 
and shall be conducted by means of a complete 
system of accounting activities to be known 
as internal accounting.” 


Having adopted this policy the board author- 
ized the superintendent to submit a means of 
procedure for accounting for these internal 
activities. This was worked out by the execu- 
tive staff and presented to the board. The 
board went over the means as presented and 
approved them. The board then commissioned 
the superintendent to put the entire system as 
adopted into effect. The judgment of the effec- 
tiveness of the system will come monthly when 
reports will be submitted to the board. 

Information from the Executive 

The board of education will constantly be 
informed by the executive as to the conditions 
of the schools. This information will enable 
the board to pass upon the effectiveness of the 
means of procedure. Some one may say, “How 
can I be assured that the information furnished 
the board by the executive is reliable?” It 
seems to me that the answer centers around 
two words—confidence, and method. 


For illustration let me consider the collection 
of data relating to the instructional progress 
of the schools. In line with the board policy 
in Hamtramck the executive has been commis- 
sioned to develop and put into effect a course 
of study. His next duty is to keep the board 
informed as to the progress being made. 

The executive accumulates from his staff 
voluminous data concerning this progress. He 
weighs this carefully and condenses it into a 
summary which becomes one of the monthly 
instructional reports to the board. For argu- 
ment we will assume that the board believes 
this report to be garbled and unduly colored 
so that the true progress has not been shown. 
ITow shall the board check the reliability of 
the report? Several avenues appear to be open 
to them. They may visit the schools them- 
selves to see what is being done. 
listen to estimates made by parents. They may 
visit neighboring schools to see what they are 
doing along the same general lines. It is mv 
firm conviction that nene of these methods will 
furnish the desired information. I am con- 
vineed that the appraisal of the educational 
product is a technical process which can be 
done only by trained specialists. The board of 
education must exercise confidence in some one. 
Because of the technical processes involved the 
board must obtain the service of a competent 
executive and a competent staff. It might as 
well do this first as last. 

Definite Data and Confidence 

It might further check this confidence by 
method. In the Hamtramck system the board 
of education expects to have the data available 


They may 
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for reanalysis and reinterpretation by the ex- 
ecutive at the instigation of the board. Addi- 
tional questions may be asked. Furthermore. 
the proper organization of method in this 
analysis may preclude the lack of confidence. 
For instance, we zre making it a policy to give 
achievement tests at the close of the sixth grade 
just before the pupil enters junior high school. 
The tendeney of course is for the sixth-grade 
teacher to desire to make the best showing 
possible—admitting that human elements do en- 
ter into the process being described. These data 


are carefully analyzed and interpreted. At the 
beginning of the seventh grade these same 


pupils are given additional achievement tests. 
The tendency of would be for the 
seventh-grade teacher to show the grade as low 
as possible in order to show the advantage 
of the training in her grade. Any wide dis- 
crepancies in these reports will have to be 
explained to the board by the executive. This 
illustrates one method involving a number of 
the teaching staff. Other methods may be de- 
vised whereby the entire staff must contribute 
data. The attitude of these 
teachers precludes any possibility of 2 
interpretation being made to the board by the 


course 


professional 


wrong 


executive. 

Therefore, while the appraisal of the eduea- 
tional process is a function of the board of 
education it must be based on the technical data 
obtained and interpreted by the superintendent 
and staff. He must present all data to the 
board. Therefore, it seems to me that confi- 
dence and method form the criteria of relia- 
bility. 

One further question may arise. Should that 
board have special committees to check this 
information or to report on other problems? 
I am compelled to say, absolutely no. Tf any 
information is important enough for any single 
member or group of members of the board it 
is important enough for the entire board. Tn 
Hamtramek we have no committees. All in- 
formation must be presented to the board as 
a whole, otherwise it is not considered important 
enough to gain any attention. 

Summarizing the School-Board Job 

As a summary for this article IT would like 
to present what to me seems to be a decalog 
for school members. 


Georgia’s Plan for 
Equalization 


The Georgia state board of education on De- 
cember 20, 1927, unanimously adopted the plan 
recommended by State Supt. M. L. Duggan, 
for the distribution of the $1,000,000 equaliza- 
tion fund appropriated by the legislature during 
the summer of 1927. 

The purpose of the equalization fund as 
stated in the act is to “more nearly equalize 
educational opportunities as between the rural 
counties of the state.” The state has for 
several years distributed about $5,000,000 to 
counties and independent school systems on the 
basis of census enrollment. This plan has not 
helped materially in equalizing educational op- 
portunities in the poorer counties of the state. 
The new plan is to remedy the weaknesses of 
the plan long in use. 

The new plan is briefly set forth by Supt. 
Duggan in a bulletin sent to county superin- 
tendents during the latter part of December. 
Tt is as follows. “The $1,000,000 equalization 
fund will be distributed to counties and inde- 
pendent systems which receive state funds direct 
from the state department of education upon 
the basis of educational needs and ability to 
meet such needs, using latest official reports. 

“*Edueational needs’ will be expressed in 
terms of total daily attendance for purposes of 
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1. I must always remember that the function 
of the public schools is to meet the needs of 
society and the personal and social needs of 
the individual child. Every consideration of 
the board must always be in terms of these 
needs and no other. 

2. I must remember that the first function 
of the board of education is legislative, that is: 

a) to adopt policies; 

b) to engage a competent executive; 

c) to approve means of procedure; 

d) to provide financial means. 

3. I must remember that the second function 
of the board of education is appraisal, that is: 

a) Judging the efficiency of operation of the 
several uetivities ; 

b) Judging the worth and value of the re- 
sults of the activities in relation to the efficiency 
of instruction. 

4. I must remember that the executive fune- 
tion in edueation is a technical process and as 
such should be delegated by the board to a com- 
petent specialist. ; 

5. I must remember that as an individual 
I have no more authority than any other citizen. 
I ean exercise the power vested in me as a board 
member only when sitting at a legal meeting 
of the board of education. 

6. I must remember that as a supporter of 
our school system I should report any informa- 
tion that is of any value to the school through 
the proper channels. 

7. I must remember that the state has dele- 
gated certain powers in trust to me, and that 
T am trustee of these powers commissioned to 
carry out edueation as a state function with 
such loeal modifications as may be 
to meet specifie needs. 

8. I must 
that is important enough fer any member of 
the board is important enough for all, and there- 


necessary 


remember that any information 


fore IT should not sanetion special committees. 

9. TI must remember that as a board member 
1 must defend before the publie the policies 
of the board of which as a board 
member I support and vote for. 


edueation 


10. I must remember that the supreme fune- 
tion of publie education is the instruetion of 
the individual child so that 
pletely and successfully in a demoeraey. 


he ean live eom- 


Distribution of Her 


School Fund 


this distribution; average daily attendance o! 
30 pupils will be regarded a teacher-load; and 
an average salary of $650 for a seven-months’ 
school year will be set up. 

“The total average daily attendance of any 
county or independent system divided by the 
teacher-load of 30 pupils will determine the 
number of teacher units, which when multi- 
plied by $630 will express the educational needs 
in terms of dollars and cents. 

“The ‘ability’ of the county or independent 
system to meet such needs is expressed by the 
appropriations from the general school fund 
plus the results of a five-mill levy against the 
property of that county subject to such levy. 
Tf and when sueh ‘ability’ of any county or 
independent system is less than its ‘educational 
needs’ expressed in dollars and cents as above 
defined, the difference shall be appropriated to 
such county or independent system out of the 
equalization fund, not to exceed $20,000. 

“Four sevenths of the $1,000,000 equalization 
fund will be apportioned as above, beginning 
January 1, 1928, for the remainder of the school 
year, which terminates according to the Act 
of 1926, on June 30, 1928. The four sevenths 
of the apportionment to each and any county 
or independent system which is to receive said 


March, 1928 











OIL PAINTING OF DR. ALBERT LEONARD. 


The board of education of New Rochelle, N. Y., was pre- 
sented with an oil painting of Dr. Albert Leonard, who has 
served that city as superintendent for the past twenty years. 
The presentation was made by Mr. Adolph Grant as an 
expression of gratitude for the service rendered by the 
distinguished educator. ‘‘Dr. Leonard has endeared himself 
to our people by his masterly knowledge, loving personality, 
and executive ability. His portrait will ever inspire our 
youth to greater effort in the cause of a nobler citizenship,” 
says the donor. 


fund will be payable in four equal monthly pay- 
ments during the remainder of the current 
school year, each one of the four payments to 
become due and payable as early as practicable 
after said county or independent system has 
completed a month’s term within the remainder 
of the current school year and rendered to the 
state department of edueation an approved re- 
port thereon.” 

No county can fund 
county commissioners levy a county-wide tax 
of five mills for school purposes. 

Some of the advantages claimed for the plan 
are as follows: 


share the unless the 


1. It will serve as a minimum salary sched- 
ule for teachers in rural schools. 

2, Distribution on daily 
attendance rather than census enrollment will 
eneourage better daily attendance in the schools. 

3. The plan is flexible and can be adminis- 
tered by the present state superintendent’s 
office without building up a large organization. 

4. It will encourage counties to tax them- 
selves to the limit of at least five mills. 

5. It is hoped that a better equalization of 
tax returns as between the counties will result. 

6. It will inerease the length of the school 
year. Up to the present time the law required 
only a six-month’s term. Many counties and 
independent systems have had for years a nine- 
month school term. The authors of the new 
plan say that within a short time the minimum 
school year in Georgia will be eight months. 
—IT. Reid Hunter 
THE PUBLIC AND THE SCHOOLS 


Teachers and principals form the vital contacts 
between public and school. If they fail to foster 
an attitude of confidence and understanding, the 
whole school organization loses efficiency and 
prestige. Most people are amenable to reason, if 
tactfully approached. Nothing is dearer to the 
heart of a parent than the education of his chil- 
dren. He may reasonably be expected to be 
jealous of their rights and privileges and resent- 
ful of any attempt to abridge them, but if our 
cause is just, courtesy and frankness coupled with 
patience may convince him. There is also a 
small and ofttimes annoying group, unmoved by 
courtesy and callous to reason, who must be 
patiently tolerated. Time often works wonders 
in such cases.—Charles L. Spain, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 
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Educating a Superintendent of Schools 


Charles Carroll, LL.B., Ph.D., Professor of School Law and Administration of Rhode Island State College; 
Professor of Law, Rhode Island College of Education 


Edueators are in almost completely harmoni- 
ous agreement that training is essential as a 
condition precedent to satisfactory teaching. 
The content and methods for successful teacher 
training are so well established in standard 
normal schools, teachers’ colleges, and colleges 
of education as to leave little for the imagina- 
tion or for change, save such as is necessary to 
maintain adaptability to gradually developing 
curricula. Indeed, there could be marked re- 
crganization of curricula without disturbing 
aceepted and scientifically sound principles of 
methodology and management. Yet, while so 
much has been accomplished, in the century 
since the first American normal class was es- 
tublished, for the improvement of instruction, 
comparatively little attention, has been given 
to the training of so important an educational 
cflicer as the superintendent of schools. It is 
true that most colleges which maintain depart- 
ments or schoo!s of education have included in 
catalog announcements, a course or courses 
labeled “administration of publie education” or 
some similar title, with the explanation “in- 
tended as an introduction to the superin- 
tendency” or “intended for superintendents.” 


Few colleges offer more than a three-hour-year’ 


course, perhaps, with allowance for intervals be- 
tween classes, one hundred net clock hours of 
specific training “for intended superintend- 
ents.” A glance at the textbooks suggested for 
reading in connection with such courses, and 
an examination of the textbook material avail- 
able under the general titles “administration” 
or “supervision” or including “administration” 
or “supervision” as part of their titles indicates 
that very little more than a description of pub- 
lic, state, and municipal systems has been un- 
dertaken in the college courses or textbooks. 
The college courses and books are informational 
principally, and seldom seem even to reach 
out to grasp the “abilities” or “skills” that are 
essential for successful supervision. 
Qualifications for Certification 
Approaching the education of the superin- 
tendent from the point of view of qualifications 
for certification, much the same impasse is 
reached. States which have established drastic 
selective processes, through examination, or 
high-standard requirements, to be met by ap- 
proved preparation for the certification of 
teachers, whereby the unworthy and the unfit 
may be eliminated at the threshold of the pro- 
fession of education, have almost wholly neg- 
lected the certification of superintendents. 
Relatively few states require certification of 
superintendents other than those for whom the 
state has assumed the responsibility in whole 
or in part for salary. In states in which certifi- 
cation of superintendents is established, the 
qualification stipulated usually inelude only the 
tvpe of education required for certification for 
teaching, though more perhaps in quality and 
experience in supervision, for the latter of 
which experience in teaching may be offered 
as a substitute. Obviously, certificate require- 
ments emphasize purely educational teacher 
training and purely teaching experience peda- 
gogy, to reduce the formula to one word—as if 
the superintendent of schools should be what 
he is usually, unfortunately for the profession 
and the schools, only a promoted teacher. The 
office of superintendent of schools suffers some- 
what from the popular classification of the 
superintendent of schools as only a_ school- 
master. The American people never have 
exalted the schoolmaster quite so much as the 
schoolma’am. If the office of superintendent of 
schools is ever to be raised from the category 


of a schoolmaster job—with reminiscences of 
Ichabod Crane—to the dignity that should 
attach to one with the responsibilities belonging 
to it, the profession’s own recognition of it as re- 
quiring more than teaching “skills” and “abili- 
ties,’ and adequate preparation for the office, 
must blaze the pathway. It is comparatively 
easy, in states in which certification of teachers 
has been sufficiently established to produce 
measurable values, to demonstrate that certifi- 
cation has improved the status of the teacher. 
Certification ultimately will do as much for the 
superintendent of schools, if and when, proper 
standards of qualification stipulating suitable 
training are established. It is time that the 
superintendent’s job is analyzed in much the 
way that trades and occupations have been 
analyzed in the field of vocational education, 
in order that the “skills” and “abilities” essen- 
tial for suecessful supervision may be identified, 
and adequate systematic training established. 

The Requisites for a Good Superintendent 

It may be necessary, eventually if not im- 
mediately—however revolutionary it may seem 
to be in a simple statement—to abandon the 
rather common notion that a good teacher will 
make a good superintendent of schools, and that 
the pathway to the superintendency should be 
through promotion from the classroom. World 
views having in them elements of truth must 
be subjected sometimes to radical treatment if 
the merely small element of truth obscures a 
broader view that is transcendental. A surgeon 
does not hesitate to sacrifice a limb to save 
a life. A good teacher may become a good 
superintendent of schools; a good teacher may 
fail utierly to become a good superintendent 
of schools. If an analysis of the superintend- 
ent’s job indicates “skills” and “abilities” not 
required for teaching; if these are paramount, 
and teaching “skills” and “abilities” only inci- 
dental in making a good superintendent, then 
there should be no hesitation in decision. Hav- 
ing entertained nebulous thoughts that the fore- 
going destructive philosophy may approach the 
truth, my observation of a superintendent of 
schools whose preparation does not conform to 
aecepted conventions, his rather startling enter- 
prise and unique success because he is not a 
schoolmaster and does not follow conventional 
schoolmaster-superintendent methods, convince 
me that these thoughts are worth passing on to 
others as subjects for more thought and dis- 
cussion. A superintendent whose preparation 
and career had been such as not to recommend 
him to educators has achieved more substantial 
gains for education in his community in less 
than five years of effort than his predecessor 
in the same community in almost a lifetime of 
service. The predecessor was a schoolmaster; 
his suecessor had taught school but had never 
become a schoolmaster. The successor had not 
the “skills” and “abilities” of his predecessor; 
he had other “skills” and “abilities” which in- 
duced him to undertake a program for the 
extension of education in his community that 
left his contemporaries in service agape in 
astonishment. He had the “skills” and “abili- 
ties” necessary for successful accomplishment, 
and he succeeded. Why did he succeed in 
earrving through a program that a schoolmaster 
could searcely imagine, much less visualize? 
The answer to that question I tried to find, 
for it set me thinking. 

The Superintendent’s Job 

What is the superintendent’s job? Histor- 
ically, the earliest American conception of the 
office of superintendent of schools, including 
finding a name for the office, rested on business 
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rather than pedagogy. Thomas Wilson Dorr, 
that ardent proponent of the rights of man 
and vigorous revolutionist whose name is asso- 
ciated with the constitutional movement—some- 
times called the Dorr Rebellion—in Rhode 
Island, that resulted in the substitution of an 
American Constitution for the English King 
Charles Charter of 1663 as the fundamental law, 
suggested the appointment in Providence of a 
new school officer, to be called “superintendent 
of schools.” Dorr was an educational states- 
man: Witness his leadership in abolishing the 
fuel tax in the otherwise free public schools of 
Providence, his service as chairman of the school 
committee, his proposition to apply the income 
of Rhode Island’s share in the government loan 
of the deposit money to the support of schools, 
his constitutional declaration for a system of 
free schools to be maintained under mandatory 
statutes before any other state had taken so 
radical a departure from the tuition type of 
publie schools. Dorr never was a schoolmaster. 
Dorr was familiar with the factory organization 
rapidly developing in the Rhode Island of his 
generation, and he argued that if an overseer 
or a superintendent had an important function 
to perform in correlating and harmonizing the 
activities of a manufacturing establishment 
scattered in the rooms of a building or build- 
ings, a superintendent might perform somewhat 
similar functions with respect to an educa- 
tional system spread out in buildings scattered 
about the city. It was fortunate that the dis- 
trict system of schools that wrought so much 
havoe in education elsewhere in New England 
never obtained in Providence. All the city 
schools were controlled by the city school coin- 
mittee without the intervention of trustees or 
other district officers. 
Viewed as a Business Problem 

The problem of administration in Providence, 
appealed to Dorr as a practical business prob- 
lem. He realized, as did the manufacturing 
companies, the advantage of employing agents 
as overseers and superintendents on full time. 
He convinced his hard-headed business associ- 
ates on the school committee—none of them 
schoolmasters. And next he convinced the even 
harder-headed, hard-boiled businessmen, mem- 
bers of the city council, that he was offering 
a genuine business proposition. The superin- 
tendency was created as a business office. The 
only error in the entire procedure, if there was 
error, lay in the selection of schoolmasters to 
perform the duties of a business office. Dorr 
meant business; his proposition was business- 
like, and the new officer became so much of a 
success immediately that the city of Boston 
offered him a more desirable position, therefore 
Nathan Bishop, the first American superintend- 
ent of schools, left his office in Providénce to 
go to Boston. 


Lest some good friend who has read so far 
patiently should lay down the Scnoor) Boarp 
JOURNAL in disgust because of the lurid radi- 
calism apparent in this discussion, lest I offend 
some superintendent of schools who has, ‘as 
most have, won his way upward through pro- 
motion from the classroom, let me clear the 
atmosphere somewhat before proceeding further. 
If I appear to criticize I do so kindly, with 
the ultimate purpose that good may arise from 
criticism. I do not wish to be understood as 
condemning what has been, but rather to sug- 
gest what ought to be in the future. I do not, 
by any means, assert that no schoolmaster is 
worthy to become superintendent of schools. 
My opinion is that successful teaching is not the 
paramount qualification for supervision; that 
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other qualifications are essential, some of them 
more essential than successful teaching experi- 
ence. I propose to point out briefly some of 
the “skills” and “abilities” required for suc- 
cessful supervision and to indicate the necessary 
elements in a well-rounded course of training. 
I believe that successful teaching experience 
has been overrated, for the reasons indicated 
above. 

The Superintendency Originally a Business 

Office 

A great deal of water has flowed out to sea 
in the eighty-five years since the Dorr War. 
The almost ninety years that have elapsed since 
Dorr’s invention of the superintendeney have 
witnessed, along with the development of the 
office throughout the United States, an almost 
parallel development of teacher-training insti- 
tutions. The American normal school, starting 
over a century ago in Concord, Vermont, has 
become a standard state institution, everywhere 
recognized as a necessary part of a complete 
public-school system, as it performs the func- 
tion of training the teachers. The superintend- 
ent’s job, at the beginning, was not the training 
of teachers, which would have justified almost 
unlimited emphasis upon teaching experience; 
the superintendent was to be a business mana- 
ger. With the development of normal schools, 
the training of teachers became definitely their 
function, and not the function of the superin- 
tendent. The normal schools have performed 
their function well, perhaps too well, in view of 
the present unabsorbed supply of good teachers 
in excess of the demand. 

This statement is made’ advisedly; there is 
an exeess of teachers running into hundreds 
in one New England state*. New England 
normal schools and colleges of education are re- 
stricting admission to readjust the supply of 
graduate teachers to the places available for 
them. Letters received in New England indi- 
cate an apparently inexhaustible reservoir in 
other sections; the letters were written by well- 
educated young people who, finding no employ- 
ment as teachers near home, wish information 
concerning vacancies in New England. There 
is no searcity of good teachers, and there has 
been no scarcity in recent years, except for a 
short period during the World War, when 
teachers were attracted to other service by 
higher economic recognition. The tide kas 
since flowed back. Statisties alleging a dearth 
of good teachers, or a considerable proportion 
of poorly trained teachers in service, or short 
periods of tenure indicating an extraordinary 
turnover in schools, should be tested carefully 
with memory of the old adage that links figures 
and liars for certain purposes. 

Harming the Profession 

A great deal of statistical material originat- 
ing with teacher organizations, so far as it has 
stressed inadequate preparation for service, or 
low professional standards, has harmed the pro- 
fession more through its acceptance as fact 
than it could possibly help the profession by 
prodding the public to remedial action. There 
is no reason why the public should do anything 
to help a profession which rates itself so low. 
In view of the service of normal schools, it 
is doubtful if the real job of a superintendent 
of schools has ever included the training of 
teachers. So far as superintendents of schools 
have been recruited principally from college 
eraduates who have “taken” a few courses in 
education and taught a few years, it is ridic- 
ulous to assume that they have had anything 
worthwhile to impart to teachers recruited 
largely from the graduates of normal schools. 
Bad as it might be to carry coals to Newcastle, 
it would be ridiculous to set up a plant for 
distilling coal and manufacturing artificial gas 
in an area rich in natural gas. 


*Not Rhode Island. 
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How many superintendents have imagined 
what their normal-trained teachers—the only 
genuine specialists in education—have thought 
of the superintendent as he suggested methods 
of improving their teaching? The boy who 
pumps the organ plays his part in manufactur- 
ing music; the organist cannot play a note 
without the pump boy; yet who would venture 
to suggest that the organist and the pump boy 
change places? Only a person with the capacity 
for taking himself seriouslyv—even if no one 
else does—that a superintendent of schools has, 
would venture to face a teachers’ meeting in 
which he lays down principles to be observed 
in teaching. Is the conflict between what they 
know is right, and what the superintendent 
(who knows nothing about it) tells them is 
right, the reason why so many public-school 
teachers become nervous wrecks? Is there a 
foundation of truth in the statement made 
so frequently by teachers: Why should I go 
baek to normal school or elsewhere for graduate 
or extension work when my superintendent will 
not permit me to practice what I might learn 
there? Besides, there are superintendents who 
complain that the graduates of normal schools 
do not “fit into my schools.” Whose fault is 
that? Do the superintendents know more about 
teaching than the specialists in teacher-training 
institutions who make it their lifework ? 

Supervision an Incidental Function 

Another development in the public-school sys- 
tem that justifies much the same conclusion 
relates to supervision, particularly the super- 
vision of the special subjects: the departmental 
supervisor, the visiting teacher, the principal 
in charge of a building, especially the high- 
school principal with his assumed regnum in 
regno reaching sometimes to almost complete 
independence on the basis of a divided king- 
dom, taking part of which he relegates the 
direction of merely elementary education to 
his inferior, in fact if not in rank, the super- 
intendent of schoois. The work of supervision 
additional to superintendence, in the growth of 
a school system justifies a division of labor, 
and effects the release of the superintendent 
from what have been his assumed incidental 
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TAXATION IN SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS 


The time has come when our states must either 
adopt new types of taxation, or give up the hope 
of providing schools for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of children of school age in the United 
States, who are not in school. The dishonesty, 
injustice, and the thousand-and-one other evils 
which inevitably attend the general property tax, 
have led one state after another to adopt newer 
and sounder types of taxation. Of these the most 
significant and the most justifiable, as well as the 
most promising, are income taxes, corporation 
taxes, severance taxes, inheritance taxes, and 
occupation taxes. 

A few states levy taxes on special commodities 
or products as a means of providing school 
revenues. One third of the proceeds of gasoline 
taxes in Montana and one fourth of such taxes 
in Texas are devoted to public schools. In 1926, 
Louisiana enacted a law placing a ten per cent 
sales tax on tobacco. This tax has already in- 
creased the state school revenue by many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars and has met with 
such success and such favor that the Legislature 
of West Virginia now has before it a bill almost 
identical with the Louisiana tobacco tax act. 

One of the newest and most promising of all 
taxes, is the tax on natural products, known as 
the severance tax. Louisiana which was the 
pioneer in this form of taxation levies a severance 
tax upon all natural products severed from the 
soil, except argricultural. Arkansas and Okla- 
homa also have an extensive system of severance 
taxes. Probably no tax is growing more rapidly 
and more steadily in public esteem and probably 
no tax offers greater possibilities for states pos- 
sessing large natural resources. The Illinois tax 
commission is only one of many state commis- 
sions to repeatedly urge the adoption of this 
tax.—Fletcher Harper Swift, University of Cali- 
fornia. 
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functions for greater attention to his more im- 
portant functions. Supervision is almost the 
first function that is delegated, or relegated; 
if and when the department of general control 
increases in size, the superintendent is given 
an assistant with training above the grade of 
clerical assistance. In law and in fact, only 
inferior powers may be delegated. It appears 
that supervision is imposed upon the superin- 
tendent when all the functions of general con- 
trol are vested in a single officer; when an 
assistant is provided, supervision, as an inci- 
dental function, is then delegated. 
The Duties of a Superintendent 

There are two principal sources, aside from 
the ubiquitous questionary, which no lover of 
his fellowmen resorts to, from which an indi- 
cation of the duties of a superintendent may 
be obtained, that is, legislation defining duties, 
and a study of large systems in which the divi- 
sion of labor brings about a classification of 
service. The latter source is valuable as the 
number of employees, and their various titles 
or other designations, indicate the wide range 
of service. Departments of accounts, appor- 
tionment, attendance, employment of teachers, 
purchase and supply, buildings and_ building 
inspection, care and maintenance of plant, 


health and_= sanitation, vocational guidance, 
research, special instruction, transportation, 


school lunches, recreation, scholastic games, be- 
sides all the variously classified types of super- 
vision, preprimary, kindergarten, primary, ele- 
mentary, secondary, ete., and supervision of 
particular subjects, sueh as drawing, penman- 
ship, music, normal arts, vocational education, 
cte., are helpful as showing the variety of 
educational activity undertaken by modern 
municipalities, and the vast organization that 
may be recruited for general control under the 
direction of the superintendent of schools, who 
becomes truly the captain of a service rivaling 
the greatest of industries. ° 

The actual investment in the school plant, 
the buildings and land, in some cities surpasses 
the capital holdings of the largest industrial 
or commercial enterprises; the annual income 
and expenditures rival the reputed overturn of 
corporations conducting business upon a nation- 
wide basis The superintendeney in such a 
system calls for a wide variety of “skills” and 
“abilities,” and supervision fades almost com- 
pletely from the picture. 

In a way the detail of organization in a 
large system is similar to the variety of service 
required in a smaller system, although an 
enumeration of the statuatory duties of the 
superintendent may be helpful. This is a list 
of the duties of the superintendent of schools 
as they have been indicated by statute in one 
state: (1) To perform the duties assigned to 
him by the school committee (school board): 
(2) to be the chief administrative agent of the 
school committee; (3) to assist the school com- 
mittee in keeping records and accounts: (4) to 
recommend (a) courses of study for adoption 
(b) textbooks for adoption, (c) teachers for 
appointment, (d) school furniture for purchase. 
(e) school apparatus for purchase, (f) school 
supplies for purehase, (g) repairs on school 
buildings, and (h) needed improvements: (5) 
to direct an annual examination of sight and 
hearing; (6) to record the annual census and 
attendance; (7) to report absences to the tru- 
ant officers; (8) to visit all school buildings 
annually and to make a detailed annual report 
on the condition of the premises, and upon 
the service of the teachers: (9) to arrange for 
instruction in certain schools subjects prescribed 
by statute; (10) to report annually to the 
school committee. 

A superintendent who performed all of the 
functions indieated faithfully even in a small 
system; a superintendent who, as administrative 
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agent of the school committee, met and talked 
with teachers applying for positions, book agents, 
and salesmen offering various articles for use in 
schools, parents concerned with the school prog- 
ress of their children, and those called for 
consultation in disciplinary cases, and teachers 
disgruntled or dissatisfied, or teachers who ven- 
ture to call on the superintendent for some 
more pleasant reason than a complaint or a 
request for preferment or higher salary; a 
superintendent who religiously observed his duty 
with respect to visitation and inspection of 
schools and reported faithfully and in detail on 
conditions as he found them; a superintendent 
whe answered correspondence regularly and 
courteously, including even frivolous questions 
and questionaries; a superintendent who main- 
tained comity and amity with superintendents 
in neighboring communities, and continued to 
be a good liaison officer in relation with his 
state department; a superintendent who did or 
attended to all the unnumbered other things 
that fall to him, and still found time to address 
parent-teacher associations, improvement soci- 
eties, community gatherings, to sing in the 
chureh choir and to teach Sunday school, and 
who if he had the clay could find time to make 
a few bricks if he had straw, naturally could 
not give much attention to pestering teachers 
under the pretense of improving their service, 
or otherwise interfering with the efficient ser- 
vice which a good teacher will invariably render 
if she is allowed to mind her own business and 
everybody else gives strict attention to his. The 
important point here is the enumeration of the 
duties of the superintendent, which indicates 
an almost unlimited number and range of 
“skills” and “abilities.” What, then, are we 
to teach those whom we would prepare to be 
superintendents ? 
The Training of the Superintendent in 
Supervision 

It is rather obvious that the superintendents 
ought to be familiar with edueation. Here it 
is well to remind the reader -that nowhere in 
this discussion have we denied that the super- 
intendent ought to have some part, perhaps all, 
in the training of the teacher, much as we have 
cmphasized the necessity for other things. Let 
us start, therefore, with the ordinary prepara- 
tion for teaching as a base, with the elimination 
of little, for the inereased stress upon culture 
in extended normal-school courses indicates 
values for the superintendent as well as for 
the teacher. If, however, the superintendent 
gets his postsecondary education in a college 
other than a teacher college or college of eduea- 
tion, that general culture course, perhaps 
definitely vocational course, should be supple- 
mented by rigorous courses in edueational 
science that will insure familiarity with the 
commodity the distribution of which he is to 
superintend. It would be well, too, that he 
go through the experience of practice-teaching 
and apprentice-training for teaching, if only 
for the reason that it will help him to recognize 
good teaching when it comes under his obser- 
vation. Assuming that the superintendent 
really knows good teaching, there will be less 
reason to fear that he would interfere with it, 
and insist that the well-trained specialist adopt 
other methods than those which the teacher has 
learned, and he, perhaps has never learned of. 

Training the Superintendent in Business 


Administration 
lhe superintendent of schools needs much 


more, and a course that will properly train him 
for service should inelude the following addi- 
tional subjects pursued sufficiently in content 
and time to assure thorough grounding. 

1. Business practices. The reason for this 
subject is the fact that the reason for the office 
of superintendent of schools is business. The 
superintendent’s multiple duties involve a wide 
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range of business relations as the administra- 
tive agent of the school committee. He needs 
acquaintance with business forms and practices, 
current banking practice, business ethics, ac- 
counting systems, salesmanship, office practice, 
business management, efficiency systems. Busi- 
ness practice, as used here, does not include the 
three things usually taught in commercial 
schools, but rather more of subject matter in- 
cluded in the new college courses in business 
administration, certainly so much of these as 
are professional rather than cultural. Because 
of the large sums of money expended by school 
committees, the superintendent must be a 
thoroughly efficient business manager. 

2. Administrative law. The school system 
rests upon a foundation of statute law, the re- 
peal of which would abolish the system in every 
American state. Besides the statute law of his 
state relating to public education, with which 
the superintendent should be thoroughly famil- 
iar, he should know also much of the common 
or customary law as is applicable to schools. 
Almost every relation incidental to educational 
administration touches or is affected by a rule 
of law. To undertake the duties of the office 
of superintendent of schools without a thorough 
foundation in educational law is folly. The 
superintendent who is ignorant of the law of 
the schools invariably finds himself embarrassed. 
Now it is a relation with teachers, now with 
parents, now with pupils, now with school com- 
mittee, now with the state organization; again 
it may be a relation between the school organi- 
zation as a separate entity and the municipal 
government; the superintendent of schools is 
safe only if he has a superior knowledge of 
the law. The legal knowledge required is not 
that of the lawyer, with his contracts, torts, 
crimes, legal remedies and equitable relief, 
though no superintendent of schools would be 
worse off because of a year at a good law school, 
but a sure foundation in general law and a 
particular acquaintance with the details of 
school law in his own state. 

Economics and Politics are Important 

3. Economics. While it may be assumed 
that either normal-school or college course as 
general training will have included some of the 
studies classified as social, the ordinary course 
will not inelude all that the superintendent 
ought to know of economies, political science, 
and sociology. In economics it is not so im- 
portant that he should know the commonplace 
laws of supply and demand, law of wages, ete., 
as that he shall have a reasonable familiarity 
with the economie organization, particularly of 
agriculture, trades and industries, and com- 
merce in the immediate vicinage. The pupils 
in his schools will be drawn from homes the 
type of which will be determined by the eco- 
nomie organization. In America we have never 
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taken the position assumed in some European 
countries that the son must follow his father, 
and summarized briefly by an ancient Kentish 
poet in the rhyme 
“The father to the bough, 
The son to the plough.” 

But a school system that completely ignores 
the community economic organization, and a 
superintendent completely ignorant of the domi- 
nating economic practices of his community, 
both are failures. The province of the school 
certainly is not educating the children of the 
people away from industry, particularly from 
the industry of the community. This negative 
statement can be sustained by argument much 
more surely than could a positive statement 
incorporating the same subject and predicate. 

4. Politics. Of political science the superin- 
tendent should know the fundamentals of the 
American form of government, the organization 
of the government of the state, and of the mu- 
nicipal government under which he lives. This 
knowledge should be clearly defined and specific. 
The superintendent will be called upon fre- 
quently to draw sharp distinctions between pub- 
lie funetions established in law, and other 
functions sometimes assumed in the modern 
drift toward sovietism of a mild type. He may 
be compelled to resist the overzealous propa- 
gandist, and the safest base for such resistance 
is clear understanding of government. He may 
be compelled on oceasion to save his schools 
from being drawn into the eddies of rash pro- 
motions of assumed civie obligations, when the 
obligations do not exist in law or in fact. On 
the positive side a clear understanding of es- 
tablished relations in government will help him 
in much the same way that a superior know- 
ledge of law will help him to take advantage 
of favorable opportunity. 

Social Problems 

5. Sociology. Of the general social sciences, 
the superintendent should know enough to in- 
sure familiarity with that extensive miscellane- 
ous eategory of human relations that are left 
for sociology after others have been assumed 
by eecnomies or polities. 'The social life of the 
community is tremendously important as it 
affects the schools, and because of the effects 
that a well-planned school system may have 
upon the community. In the modern organi- 
zation more and more of responsibility formerly 
carried by home or parents is thrust upon the 
publie seheol, and the interrelations of home 
and school are dominating in determining what 
the school may expect of the home and what 
the home demands of the sehool. The superin- 
tendent ought to have the ability to understand 
the community and to estimate the social life 
not manifested in public. He needs the train- 


ing that will help him to know his community 
(Concluded on Page 136) 





DOES FIREPROOFING PAY? 
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Fire of an unknown origin destroyed the Israel Putnam School at New Britain, Conn., on the night of January 
1928. The buiiding was a one-story structure of nonfireproof construction, except for the main bearing walls, which 


were of brick and tile. The entire building was gutted and the estimated loss was $75,000. Three hundred children 
were temvorarily without school accommodations and had to be cared for in other school buildings of the city and 


in temporary quarters. 











Protecting the School Playground 


There is no progressive school board today 
which will deny the benefits derived from well- 
equipped and well-supervised playgrounds. For 
several years, play areas have been considered as 
much a part of schoolhouse equipment as the 
furnishings of the classroom by our large-city 
school boards; nor have the small city, village, 
or country schoolhouses been slow to grasp the 
lesson of supervised play. 

School boards have realized for some time 
that if the child is to be kept off the streets— 
hence out of mischief or worse—he must be 
given a good, wholesome place where he could 
wear off the wire edge of his energies. The 
supervised playground—either upon some plot 
designated by the cities themselves, or, as is 
most feasible in the small city or village—upon 
the local school grounds has been considered the 
logical solution of the play problem. 
Equipping Play Areas Not Solution of Accident 


Problem 
But, as Harry L. Allen of the Playground and 


Recreation Association of America points out, 
in an article in the American City Monthly, 
designating and equipping play areas has not 
solved the child-accident problem, and while 
the playgrounds have always justified them- 
selves in the matter of accident reduction—it 
being known that children are far safer when 
on recreational property—the fact remains that 
only when the playground is properly fenced is 
the percentage of accidents reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

The enormous and increasing accident rate 
among children between the ages of 6 and 15 
years has become a matter of grave concern to 
those who are responsible for recreational activ- 
ities. It is estimated by statisticians for the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
that fully 26 per cent of the total number of 
people killed or injured by automobiles in the 
United States are children under 15 years of 
age. 

According to their figures nearly 1,000,000 
children of school age have been killed or in- 
jured upon the roads and streets of America 
by automobiles in the last eight years; and the 
number of child killings for this period nearly 
totals the number of deaths in the American 
war forces. 


Kent Lighty 
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POSITIVE PROTECTION AND CONTROL. 
Complete regulation and supervision of children at entrences and exits from the school grounds is illustrated in 
the above photograph of a school building at one of the busiest street intersections of Milwaukee where street car, 
bus, and automobile traffic are exceedingly heavy in the morning and at noon. The fence reduces the accident hazard 


to a minimum and protects the school grounds at night. 


Nor can blame for this appalling murder and 
maiming of children be placed entirely upon the 
shoulders of American automobile drivers. A 
car moving at the speed of even fifteen miles 
an hour cannot be stopped instantly. A child, 
heedless of anything but its play, may dash out 
and under the very wheels of an oncoming 
vehicle before even a carefully driven car can 
be stopped. The obvious remedy for such a 
condition is not to heap greater restriction upon 
drivers, but to remove, insofar as possible, the 
likelihood of the child’s act of heedlessness. 

Then, there is also the “unavoidable accident” 
angle to be taken into consideration, which a 
recent editorial taken from The Milwaukee 
Journal will serve to illustrate: 

“An automobile with brakes which failed to work 
ran into a school yard where 300 children played. 
A patrolman probably saved several lives by shout- 
ing to the children. The driver careened into the 
yard before his car stopped. ‘Then he was ar- 
rested for reckless driving. Today he is, no doubt, 





WHEN THERE IS NO FENCE 
Children form the careless habit of walking in the street and crossing at many different points when there is 


no control of the exits from the school grounds. 


Street barriers have been erected at the school illustrated to prevent 


teams and automobiles from passing the building because the children constantly use the street for play and for ordi- 


nary travel to and from the school. 


The futility of an iron pipe fence is well illustrated. 
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very, very thankful that he isn’t charged with 
manslaughter. 

“With just a little less luck Milwaukee would 
be reading about five or six children killed, prob- 
ably, others crippled, because the brakes on one 
automobile failed to work.” 


The Fence as a Protection to Playgrounds 
Reasoning from another angle this conclusion 


may also be reached: If there had been a stout 
fence between the highway and the school, the 
onward rush of the ear would have been checked 
before it entered the school yard, and thus fore- 
thought and not luck would have saved the chil- 
dren from possible injury. 

It has been pointed out by playground experts 
that a playground is nothing but a vacant lot 
until it is fenced. Children do not differentiate 
between the school property and the surround- 
ing neighborhood unless there is some barrier. 
Without a fence, the playground extends into 
the street and across it into the neighboring 
territory. With such extensive boundaries, 
supervision is almost impossible, and endless 
mischief into which the pupils unquestionably 
fall is a continual source of annoyance to the 
school authorities. 

It has long been recognized by progressive 
members of playground boards that adequate 
fencing of school and playgrounds decreases not 
only the accident hazard to children, but it 
minimizes at the same time the responsibility 
of the board to the public. 

For these reasons playground board members 
all over the country are installing unclimbable, 
woven-wire fences around all play areas. They 
have discovered, as Mr. Allen points out, at 
least fourfold value in them: 

1. They reduce the accident hazard. 

2. They give an added protection to play- 
ground or school property. 

3. They make playground supervision easier. 

4. They protect the board members from 
greater liability for damage. 


The Fence as a Protection to School Property 
After School Hours 
These are points in which school boards are 


vitally interested. A fifth might be added to 
them: <A fence also proteets property adjoin- 
ing the schoolyard from the pranks of the mis- 
chievous small boy during play hours, as well 
as protecting school property after school hours 
and at night. 
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COMPLETE AND POSITIVE PROTECTION. 
A small town in Illinois has found the fence illustrated above complete protection for 
its playground. The adjoining highway is heavily traveled and the usual warning signals 
were found to be insufficient to prevent accidents due to fast-traveling automobiles. 


The manufacturer of the present day does 
not think of leaving his factory without the 
double protection of a fence and night watch- 
men—and in the case of many of the factories 
an unclimbable fence of durable chain-link steel 
is considered fully as important as watchmen 
in the prevention of petty thievery and arson— 
nor ean, in the opinion of an increasing num- 
her of school boards, a schoolhouse or play- 
ground in which the public has fully as much 
invested as many manufacturers have in their 
plants be left without some protecting barrier 
between its buildings and equipment and the 
petty marauder. 

Then there is another angle to the problem of 
keeping trespassers off the school grounds after 
school hours and particularly at night time. A 
vear seldom passes, and this, many authorities 
think, holds more true for the small-city and 
country school than it does for the big-city 
buildings beeause of the increased amount of 
protection given by an organized police force in 
the large city—a school year seldom passes in 
which some little delinquency is not reported as 
happening upon the dark and deserted school 
grounds, the stigma from which is always a 
souree of great embarrassment and irritation to 
the local school board. A stout fence with 
locked gates would go a long way toward the 
prevention of just such regrettable incidents. 


The Fence as an Aid to Playground Supervision 
But the function of a fence is not alone to 


keep school children upon or out of the schoo! 
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speed traffic is continuous. 


yard. Protection during play is not the only 
angle to be taken into consideration. The 
greater facility in supervising the play of the 
children, and the economy in the smailer num- 
ber of faculty members needed for such super- 
vision, makes the fencing of school yards and 
playgrounds desirable to an increasing number 
of school boards throughout the country. 

The teacher or teachers supervising play upon 
fenced school grounds are secure in the knowl- 
edge that overexcitable or overenterprising 
small boys are not running off the school 
premises and into adjacent property, or upon the 
highways during play hours. Much more 
energy, therefore, can be devoted to the play- 
time activities by the teachers when this petty 
but scarcely insignificant source of annoyance 
is removed. 

The Fence as an Aid to Traffic Regulation 

Then, too, the greater facility for the entry 
and exit of the children inte and from the 
fenced school yard is a factor which teachers 
and school boards will appreciate. 

They have the same problem to solve which 
has faced every large manufacturer in the 
country. <A large body of human beings must 
congregate about the school or the factory in 
the morning, at noon, and at night. These 
hours, traffic statistics prove, are the rush hours 
of the day. More automobile accidents to 
adults and children occur, it was recently 
pointed out by the National Safety Council, at 
these hours than at all other hours of the day. 





AN AID TO PLAYGROUND SUPERVISION. 


A simple fence is the best means of keeping play within the limits of the school grounds. The fence illustrated 
is at the Hi-Mount School, where it is proposed to plant shrubs outside the fence as a proper setting for a new, 
dignified elementary building. 
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USE OF FENCE IN THE TYPICAL VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


A typical school fence installation in a small town is illustrated by the chain-link 
school fence at Gray’s Lake, Ill. The building is located on a state highway where high- 


To change, therefore, this hurrying throng of 
employees or school children from a _helter- 
skelter mob of released workers into an orderly 
line of homeward-bound pedestrians constitutes 
one of the big problems which confront factory 
or school management. 

The manufacturer has found a solution to 
his part of the problem in fencing his property. 
In this way the stream of outward-bound em- 
ployees is directed toward well-defined exits; 
it is not straggling out upon the street from 
any and all points of the compass. Watch the 


- closing time at any large factory and it will 


be seen that, as soon as the whistle blows, order- 
ly files of men leave the doors of their various 
buildings, form, almost by instinct, an orderly 
column at the gate, pass out, and pursue their 
various ways upon the sidewalks. There is no 
surge of a mob wave into the street; the tend- 
ency to push or to jostle is almost entirely 
eliminated. The traffic problem in front of such 
a factory is reduced to a minimum; and all 
because of the psychology of the fence about the 
premises. 

The same holds true even more pointedly for 
the school yard or the playground. If the chil- 
dren must leave the grounds through a gate at 
which a teacher or some older boy is stationed 
to see that they cross the adjacent street safely, 
a mental attitude for orderliness in leaving the 
school grounds is fostered and the accident 
hazard is cut to a minimum. 


Thus, any feeling of responsibility which 
members of the school board have for the safety 
of those children who are compelled to spend 
from six to eight hours a day in school build- 
ings is decreased by the additional protection 
which the fence, as a safety device, gives to 
school children. 


There is a growing and well-defined tendency 
upon the part of the public to hold school boards 
responsible for accidents which occur on or near 
school grounds. 

It is true that in most states the school boards 
take refuge in the common law to absolve them- 
selves from any responsibility of this sort; but, 
in America, laws are influenced and made by 
the people. Whatever they demand sooner or 
later becomes a part of our legal code, and, as 
the experience of railroad companies proves, 
such regulation is not always wise, nor entirely 
satisfactory from the point of view of good 
management. 


For this reason, railroad companies try to 
keep one step in advance of the popular trend as 


regards safety devices. Fences between the 
(Concluded on Page 134) 
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The School Superintendent as a Professional 
Leader 


“At the very center of the circle that circum- 
scribes all conceivable duties of a superintend- 
ent of schools, is the classroom teacher and a 
group of boys and girls. When conditions here 
ure at their best, there is exemplified all that 
is truest and highest in the way of professional 
service.” So says Superintendent Herbert S. 
Weet, of Rochester, N. Y., in discussing pro- 
fessional leadership and continues, “Search all 
the professions and in the end produce, if you 
can, a more highly developed and serviceable 
skill than that shown by the master teacher 
who, in his work, is fulfilling the best definition 
of education of which we have any knowledge— 
“The development of the Kingdom that is with- 
in each child.” 

Mr. Weet then adds: “We all recognize these 
things to be true when conditions are at their 
best. And it is the all-controlling duty and 
responsibility of a superintendent of schools 
anywhere, to do whatever lies in his power to 
secure and maintain those conditions at their 
best. This is his great function, and the ex- 
tent to which he succeeds in this is the ulti- 
mate test of his ability and of his leadership. 

“If we have at all correctly stated the de- 
termining function of a _ superintendent of 
schools, then it is not surprising that school 
administrators have taken it for granted that 
their service of a strictly professional nature 
is measured largely by the amount of time spent 
by them in the classroom, observing and 
counseling with teachers concerning educational 
processes. 

After pointing out the function of the teacher 
he discusses the relation of the supervisory 
factors thereto. He says: “The ability to 
translate whatever scientific and_ technical 
knowledge may thus be secured, into effective 
teaching through the increasing development of 
skill in classroom procedure, will, by common 
consent, be regarded as the sole test of the 
value of the personal and professional equip- 
ment of the teacher. School administration has 
an equally clear cut and definite responsibility 
for the increasing development of this skill. 
This responsibility must be met largely by the 
selection of an adequately equipped supervisory 
force, whose function it is not to dictate or to 
dominate, but to lead constructively in all that 
makes toward consummate skill on the part of 
the classroom teacher in the work of educating 
boys and girls. 

“We are not infrequently asked what we shall 
do with this problem of supervision. The 
answer seems to be very clear. It is found in 
the type of supervisor who observes and recog- 
nizes the good, who frankly and sympatheti- 
cally points out the better, and who works with 
a sincerity and a devotion that leaves no pos- 
sible question as to professional spirit, for the 
best. Actual experience shows that they can 
be found and whatever difficulty there may be 
involved in finding them is but a challenge and 
not a discouragement. Their work is essential 
to the proper development of skill in practice, 
and no provision can make for best conditions 
in the individual classroom that ignores the 
necessity of intelligent and constructive cen- 
tral and school-unit supervision and adminis- 
tration through principals, directors, and super- 
visors. 

The next basic element, Mr. Weet contends, 
is the pupil, and says: “The next basic element 
to be discussed is the pupil. How far the public 
school should go in its attempt to reach the 
individual child is a subject that admits of 
some very appealing generalizations. We are 


told, and very truly tolds that no two children 


are alike. Reasoning from this premise, the 
conclusion is drawn by not a few that mass 
education as we have known it in the public 
schools simply represents the stone age in our 
development of formal education. 

“Children are failing in school through no 
fauit of their own, and much failure is only too 
frequently of far-reaching consequence in all 
those forces that make for individual and social 
maladjustments. It is neither fair to the pupil 
nor just to the community that is supporting 
these schools primarily for the purpose of en- 
abling each to make wholesome adjustments to 
society, for the school to stop short of doing 
all that is within its power to ascertain the 
cause or causes of such failures. The cause 
may be faulty teaching, faulty school organiza- 
tion, or faulty curriculum. It may, on the 
other hand, be found in individual and social 
abnormalities that may or may not admit of 
correction. In any event the school cannot meet 
its full responsibility except as it earnestly and 
intelligently strives to find the causes back of 
every failure to make normal-school progress, 
and to remedy conditions wherever possible. It 
is with some of the attempts to find causes that 
we are here concerned. 

Mr. Weet turns for a moment to the immi- 
grant pupil and observes: “In a single one 
of our schools, and the condition is typical 
of that found in nearly any one of our larger 
cities, 26 nations of the world are represented. 
These make up 47 per cent of the pupils in 
this school. The remaining 53 per cent are 
made up of those children, one or both of whose 
parents came from some one of the countries 
represented in these 26 nationalities. Between 
this type of school and the so-called American 
school where the child of foreign-born parents 
is the exception, are other interesting types. 
Of the upwards of 50 elementary schools in our 
own city, one half may be classed as American 
schools, although seven or eight of this number 
have a good sprinkling of the children of the 
foreign born. 

“Important as this factor of immigration has 
been in presenting new and difficult problems to 


That Feminine 


“Such a day!” sighed Mrs. Armand to her 
husband as they settled down to their usual 
evening chat on the events of the day. 


“You know that inexperienced teacher we 
hired for Stony Brook school at the eleventh 
hour because we failed to get the teacher we 
wanted. It seems she closed her school one 
day last week without permission. Told the 
children her mother was sick and she had been 
called home. Of course we might have over- 
looked that if it had been the truth, but Mrs. 
Clark saw her at the fair with a young man 
and I found out that she hadn’t been home at 
all. 


“Well, I called a meeting of the directors and 
told the facts of the case. The chairman fairly 
exploded. He told the things he would say to 
the young woman when he saw her. I knew he 
mustn’t talk like that to her. I told him this 
was her first school and, although the lie was 
inexcusable, he couldn’t very well go to her 
school and eall her a liar and all the other 
things he mentioned. 

“Our secretary only had seen this teacher 
after her arrival. She was hired because she 
wrote a very intelligent letter; her training and 
certificate were satisfactory, and moreover she 
was from a rural community. We always like 
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the teacher during the past third of a century, 
it is by no means the only factor of importance. 
After all is said and done, the public school will 
inevitably reflect community conditions. It is 
not surprising, for example, to find in our 
schools only too frequently the enervating effect 
of that combination of forces that is felt in 
all walks of life—great prosperity and ever- 
increasing numbers of labor-saving devices. 
The ability to work is, for the most of us, an 
acquired rather than an inherited characteristic. 
The life of ease appeals to mankind in general. 
The teacher not only misses the industry and 
other sterling qualities that result from famil- 
iarity with hardship, but he has as one of his 
distinet tasks the problem of developing the 
character qualities that the compulsions of 
pioneer days supplied. 

In summing up his conclusions, Superintend- 
ent Weet makes the observation that business 
and finance have come to occupy a large place 
in the time and thought of a school superin- 
tendent. “They are bound to occupy an even 
larger place as time goes on. He cannot escape 
these duties and responsibilities if he would, 
and he ought not escape them if he could. They 
are an organie part of the administration of 
a public-school system and any attempt to 
separate them is neither good business nor good 
edueation. That school administrator is short- 
sighted, indeed, who fails to recognize that there 
ean be no sound solution of this exceedingly 
difficult problem of school finance, except as the 
thoughtful and fairminded citizens of the com- 
munity have a conviction that only essential 
lines of service are being carried on in the 
schools; that they are carried on with as much 
financial economy as one would expect to find 
in a well-conducted business enterprise; and that 
that part of the service to which each person 
has been assigned, is being honestly and in- 
telligently done. 

“If our schools, in the years that lie ahead, 
are to enjoy the respect and the confidence of 
the community, without which best educational 
achievements eannot be had, they must show 
the same proper respect for sound business ad- 
ministration that the best organized lines of 
business and industry in this country, today, 
are increasingly recognizing.” 


School Director 


to get teachers from the country for our rural 
schools, for they usually understand the people 
they will work with and they are less likely to 
be homesick. 

“Tmagine being greeted by the most flapperish 
flapper I have seen in many a day. Pretty, yes, 
and very wise. 

“At once she took the situation in hand, 
glibly expressing her pleasure at having the 
school board visit her school. How nice we all 
came together! There were some improvements 
she wanted very much—and she proceeded to 
tell all about the things the school must have. 
She didn’t give anyone a chance to say a word. 

“T was seething! Never in a thousand years 
would I have hired a girl of her type. I knew 
instantly she was warding off a deserved lec- 
ture by not giving anyone else a chance to 
begin. Everything that she had said the school 
needed I had thought of myself long ago, but T 
never was able to get the taxpayers to vote 
money enough to much more than pay the nec- 
essary expenses. Now I found myself violently 
opposed to everything she said. And those men, 
those silly men, just drank it like cream and 
appeared so embarrassed and apologetic. I felt 
like saying all the things the chairman had 


intended to say and more besides. 
(Concluded on Page 133) 
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Cardinal School Pests 


This is a story of a dreamer, who was some- 
thing of a fighter and incidentally quite a bit 
of a school superintendent. I have already told, 
in another version of these cardinal school pests, 
how Eldorman was elected to the head of the 
schools in Mountainview. There was, it will be 
recalled, quite a flurry when Eldorman got the 
place. Many of us who had not yet come to a 
full appreciation of Eldorman, felt a bit of mis- 
givings when the news of his election went 
forth. For the Mountainview district is not 
confined to the village; it really is a broad em- 
pire, that district is. It extends from the foot 
of the Elterior mountain range by the edge of 
the Indian reservation to the Athens post office 
on the Missouri and Western Railroad. It 
takes in the Indian agency headquarters up the 
Muddy Rock River, and from the confluence of 
the Muddy Rock and the Mountain Gate rivers 
it extends down the irrigation project to Sorrel 
Horse Bottom. 

There are Mexicans in the beet lands above 
Sorrel Horse Bottom, Indians in the agency 
schools, ranchers in the bench uplands, Rus- 
sians and Cossacks along the table lands at the 
foot of the mountains. There is at least one 
state in the Union smaller than the district 
271K over which Mr. Eldorman was to hold 
pedagogical sway. 

It was indeed a task which should call forth 
what was best or worst in any man. Of the 
three men who had preceded Eldorman, one 
had retired at the request of his trustees and a 
committee of citizens who backed up their re- 
quest with a petition of more than a thousand 
signatures; another withdrew without waiting 
for the request or the petition which had ousted 
his predecessor; a third made a go at the job 
and was immediately grabbed off by a city some- 
where back east, which chanced to be in need 
of a strong hand. 


One would expect a new man to enter into 
such a position with due caution and with the 
humility of one who knows himself to be pass- 
ing into the shadows of grave responsibility. 
But Eldorman did nothing of the sort. He im- 
mediately closed the schools on the Nine Mile 
Bench and bought huge buses to carry the chil- 
dren into town. TI have heard it said that these 
buses cost the district upward of $4,000 apiece. 
He arbitrarily excluded the Indian children 
until the Federal Government would agree to 
pay their tuition. He consolidated the schools 
near the Agency, thereby mixing Russians, 
Mexicans, and native Americans into a regular 
melting-pot school at the Agency. He discarded 
the 7th and 8th grades in Mountainview and or- 
ganized a junior high school in its stead. He 
loaded up the high-school staff with three more 
teachers and added several subjects to the cur- 
riculum. He bought equipment and machinery 
as he felt he needed it. 

Some of us who observed these changes were 
somewhat amazed. So must have been the 
patrons of the district. Before three months 
had elapsed, patrons began to complain that the 
buses were cold, and the drivers had a way of 
getting stuck in the mud or snow in bad 
weather. The school at the Agency provided 
interesting newspaper stories in the shape of 
minor race riots, especially after the Indian 
children were admitted. During the sugar-beet 
harvest, the Mexicans kept their children home, 
as they had always kept them home and when 
forty were haled before the magistrate to pay a 
fine, they went home bitterly resentful toward 
Eldorman and the compulsory school laws. 


“The Seven-Year Scourge” 
Fred J. Ward 


This beet business has always been a thorn in 
the side of the school authorities. The situa- 
tion was aggravated that fall because the har- 
vest season was short and the business men of 
the town feared that Eldorman’s zeal would 
keep them from collecting money owed them by 
the beet contractors. There was muttering in 
the town that Eldorman was an expensive fel- 
low. One story had it that his domestic-science 
department was equipped with Sterling silver 
tableware. There wasn’t any truth to this par- 
ticular story, as I happened to know. I suspect 
that it was prompted by the same persons who 
whispered about that Eldorman was going to 
start a community school store to furnish all 
the supplies used by the district. 

From a mere recital of these facts one would 
get the idea that Eldorman was a bristling in- 
dividual; one of the great two-fisted men that 


poets like so well to sing about. But such a’ 


man he certainly is not. He always made me 
think of a mischievous little boy. He is a small 
fellow with a mild butternut eye and a soft 
voice. He is not the type of man who rushes 
madly about, making things hum. Like many 
public figures who become a focal point in a 
political storm, he is charming and agreeable 
to meet. Even those who came to fight him 
most bitterly almost warmed to him in private. 


It has always been a mystery to me how 
Eldorman got the time to get into all the ac- 
tivities, to stir up all the latent forces, to fight 
all the battles he did. School did not run very 
long before Eldorman began to meet powerful 
opposition. But this does not mean that he 
stopped his program for a minute, nor did it 
appear that he was afraid of the enemies which 
his program had stirred up. He fired three bus 
drivers, for one thing; and he drew up strict 
regulations for the rest. Outlying people now 
would never go back to the one-room schools 
again for during the first year Eldorman gave 
them a good object lesson on what effective 
transportation can accomplish. In the Agency 
school he started a parent-teacher club to teach 
the benefits of forbearance; and a new principal 
with a decisive manner of discipline quelled the 
race riots on the playground. It was hard for 
the beet growers, 40 of whom had been arrested 
for keeping their children out of school during 
the beet harvest, to combine aggressively 
against the administration, for Eldorman had 
very early showed leanings toward farmers’ or- 
ganizations, most especially the nonpartisan 
league, which was then in its lusty infancy. 
The rural sections knew that Eldorman was 
holding down the merchants who thought school 
contracts were political plums. The threat to 





put in a school store to furnish supplies was not 
an idle gesture by any means. 

There is a temptation to dwell upon Eldor- 
man’s career in Mountainview, forgetting for 
the moment that we are dealing with the subject 
of cardinal school pests. I have insinuated that 
he had met with opposition. He was in fact 
such a man who always meets with opposition. 
But when the smoke had been measured by its 
flame, the opposition to Eldorman was not so 
great after all. The only thing that could be 
held against him was that his schools cost a lot 
of money. 


Someone ought to get up a book on the per- 
sonal aspects of school finance. It happened, 
about this time, that the writer was up in the 
brakes, in the foothills of the mountains— 
among the balsams and firs that Bret Harte 
liked to tell about—trying to get rid of a 
wretched cough. I used to see a lot of Eldor- 
man those days, both in Mountainview where 
I bought supplies for the cabin, and along the 
country highways while he was driving a 
broken-down jitney at break-neck speed to one 
of the outlying units of the system. I used to 
talk with the town folks who had: joined with 
the opposition. These people were bitter; they 
spoke openly of Eldorman, of his methods and 
his lack of methods. They denounced him as 
an incompetent, and some even stood ready to 
give you some specific instances as to his dis- 
honesty and his immorality. 


You could not call this idle gossip exactly, 
because the men who vouched for it were promi- 
nent and influential. Yet I am sure that Eldor- 
man was honest and upright. Whenever I led 
one of Eldorman’s enemies around to the sub- 
ject of taxes I could see that I had touched the 
sore spot. I am not trying to denounce Eldor- 
man’s opponents. There is such a thing as too 
much taxes, but why those in favor of retrench- 
ment should take issue with the superintendent 
on some other grounds, is more than I can see. 


That kind of crowd is usually well led. 
Such was the case in the present instance. The 
center of opposition to Eldorman was lodged 
in the First National Bank. The president of 
this bank was an old-timer in that country. He 
used to be in the sheep business before the town 
was platted, grew to be somewhat of a capitalist, 
and eventually turned to banking. I have 
heard it told that the trouble between the two 
started when Eldorman denounced him before 
the school board for charging ten per cent in- 
terest on money borrowed by the district for 
current expenses, while there was a large de- 
posit in the bank belonging to the sinking fund 
on which the bank paid no interest. I am not © 
quite sure of this story, although it sounds 
reasonable enough. Big school fights have 
started over much less than that. 


It was quite in character that this banker 
should attack Eldorman among the schoolman’s 
own subordinates. For Eldorman had won such 
a reputation with his daring policy and his 
manner of oratory at conventions and the like, 
that he stirred up the envy of the lesser men. 
One of these, named Timothy Karrat, was prin- 
cipal of the high school at Mountainview. He 
was much better educated than Eldorman, that 
is, in the things that men are able to learn by 
heart. He had been principal of the high school 
before Eldorman came there. He felt that he 
had been passed over, and he had a strong natu- 
ral desire for eminence, without the character 
or the force to live the part. 
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The banker, played on the envy of Timothy 
Karrat. He pointed him the way to eminence, 
without stressing the path of treachery and dis- 
loyalty whereby this eminence could be main- 
tained. They were able to work out their plans 
in comparative secrecy, for Eldorman was at 
that time in the thick of a fight for the State 
Senate. The banker secretly furnished Eldor- 
man’s opponent with money to grubstake a few 
score Indians recently made citizens by the 
Federal Government, and Eldorman lost the 
election through the gratitude of the redskins. 

This setback, if such it was, encouraged 
Timothy Karrat to come out openly against 
Eldorman. He tried to play on the prejudice 
of the high-school boys by granting them petty 
liberties which had not been permitted before. 
He told them that Eldorman was the one who 
had forbidden them to play football. The high 
school had gone out strong for competitive 
athletics before Eldorman came there. 

The program was progressing very well in- 
deed. There were, however, two factors which 
the high-school principal and the banker could 
not ignore. One was that Eldorman was a past 
master in the art of give and take. Another was 
the fact that Timothy Karrat himself, whom 
they proposed to put in Eldorman’s place, was 
the type of man whom nobody looks upon as a 
natural leader. When the plan got around 
among the people, there was more hubbub than 
usual in Mountainview. The trustees had to 
hire the opera house to care for the crowds who 
had come in to attend the meeting which was 
to consider Eldorman’s reelection. I did not 
attend this meeting, for the snow was too deep 
for me to venture out of my cabin, but subse- 
quent accounts described it to me as a battle of 
the giants. The meeting broke up at half past 
three and Eldorman’s position was assured him 
for another year. 

It is not pleasant to regard the professional 
history of one who has been unsuccessfully 
treacherous. I do not know where Timothy 
Karrat is today, except that he is not in Moun- 
tainview. His dismissal was a mere gesture to 
Eldorman. There was a justification for his 
dismissal, because while playing on the preju- 
dices of the high-school youngsters he had let 
the government of the high school run ragged. 
Eldorman spent the better part of five months 
looking for a successor. 

George Barriso, the new principal, was a fit 
copartner to Eldorman himself. He was not an 
orator as the superintendent was, and I did not 
suspect him of a brilliant intellect, but he was 
a tireless worker and judging by the way he 
restored law and order in the Mountainview 
high school he was not afraid to use hammer 
and tongs. Before half a year had elapsed he 
had won the love of most of the high-school 
youngsters and the respect of the rest. He was 
favorably known. 

By this time the banker, who had figured so 
prominently in the first attempt to remove Mr. 
Eldorman began to realize that his mistake had 
been made in selecting a weak candidate for 
Eldorman’s successor. He was much taken by 
the new principal. The fact is, he went out of 
his way to make friends with Barriso; visited 
the high school and made a call at the office. 
This was during early October. 

“You got a fine plant here, professor,” he 
told Mr. Barriso. “A mighty fine plant.” 

He pointed out of the window. “I have got 
a three-acre patch out there,” he said. “Had it 
platted into town lots, but I kept them after the 
boom sort of died down. I’ve been wondering 


if your boys wouldn’t like to use it to practice 
” 


on 

The principal, who was glancing at a message 
from one of the staff did not catch the full 
meaning of the banker’s remarks. 
he asked. 


“Practice?” 
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WILLARD E. GIVENS, 


Supt. of Schcols-Elect, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Mr. Willard FE. Givens, superintendent of schools 
of San Diego, Calif., since April, 1927, has been 
elected as superintendent of schools at Oakland. 
Mr. Givens, who succeeds Fred M. Hunter, will 
assume his duties July 1, 1928. The appointment 
carries a four-year contract and a salary of $11,000 
a year. 

Mr. Givens was assistant to Mr. Hunter for two 
years up to last April, when he accepted the San 
Diego superintendency. He is a graduate of Indi- 
ana University and holds degrees given by Colum- 
bia and Indiana Universities and the University of 
California. He was superintendent of schools in 
Honolulu for several years, and principal of the 
Garfield High School, Oakland, before going to the 
islands. 





“Yes,” the visitor went on casually. “There 
was some talk that there’d be a football team 
this fall, having a new principal and all—” 

“Mr. Eldorman advises against it,” Barriso 
told him. “We will not have a football team 
this fall.” 

“Hey? The boys can’t play? Well, they used 
to be able to could, before Eldorman got in 
here.” 

The meeting was not successful, but in spite 
of the rebuff, the president of the First Na- 
tional Bank still held hopes of winning the new 
man to his side. The end of the winter came, 
but the banker did not oppose the action of the 
school board when they extended Mr. Eldor- 
man’s contract for another year. But that does 
not mean that he had given up hope. He and his 
friends directed their organization to the trustea 
election which came on the first Saturday in 
April. Three places were to be filled. Two in- 
cumbents whose terms were to expire were 
avowed friends of Eldorman’s, and the third 
had cast the deciding ballot the year before. If 
any one of these men could be defeated, it 
would destroy Eldorman’s majority. 


It looked as though the plan, which meant 
nothing less than changing the board, would go 
through without a doubt, for hard times had 
struck the country and there was a stern de- 
mand for retrenchment. The banker and his 
friends made the most of the fact that Eldor- 
man’s administration had been expensive. They 
promised the people a new superintendent who 
would carry on good schools at less cost. 


I really think the campaign would have gone 
through if it had not been for Barriso. For 
when a delegation of them went to see the prin- 
cipal and dangled before him the promise of 
becoming Eldorman’s successor, his answer was 
positive. 

“You have asked me to line up against Mr. 
Eldorman,” he said. “If he loses his school 
board I would be elected to his place and auto- 
matically lose the respect of you fellows and 
the enmity of all Eldorman’s friends.” 
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I was not in the Mountainview country when 
the trustee election was held. I did hear later 
that 90 per cent of the registered voters turned 
out. Eldorman’s friends were put in by a 
slender majority. He had now lived at Moun- 
tainview seven years. 


The victory was not a decisive one, for there 
was talk that one of the trustees had imme- 
diately after election got into trouble with the 
superintendent on a matter dealing with school 
supplies. The banker and his friends hoped to 
see a change in this man’s alliance before El- 
dorman’s reelection was considered the year fol- 
lowing. Say this much for the enemies of the 
superintendent: They never did let up on him; 
they never would acknowledge that they were 
beaten. During the summer they filed a civil 
action against him and won the ease. It seems 
that they had caught him driving a car belong- 
ing to the schools on some private errand; tried 
to convince the people that the ten-dollar judg- 
ment against Eldorman was really the stamp of 
a grafter. 


The end came rather unexpectedly. Eldor- 
man wrote a paper for a national school maga- 
zine about some phase of the Mountainview 
system. The article came into the hands of a 
famous schoolman down east who had built up 
a national reputation by catching and taming 
men like Eldorman. The article took his fancy. 
He wrote a letter to Eldorman, which led to 
further correspondence and finally to an inter- 
view. He offered Eldorman a thousand-dollar 
bonus if he would come down east, and Eldor- 
man went. 

So ended the fight in Mountainview. There 
is a certain poetic justice when one regards the 
story of George Barriso. When Eldorman had 
gone there was nothing for the friends of the 
banker to do but to urge him for superin- 
tendent, since he had promised him to the 
people once Eldorman were removed. There 
was nothing for Eldorman’s friends to do except 
to further the movement, in view of the faithful 
support Mr. Barriso had given Eldorman’s ad- 
ministration. So Barriso was elected and there 
he is today. 


There may be readers who will be tempted to 
smile at this point, and mark my story as a 
mere small-town squabble, of no point or pur- 
pose in the march of public-school progress. To 
those persons I will say that these tales of 
Cardinal School Pests are aimed rather to help 
while away an idle hour than to instruct the 
profession. But to those philosophical souls, 
who see the hand of God in the turning of a 
stone, let me remark that there will always be 
Eldormans in this round world of ours. Nature 
has put them here as a colorful background to 
emphasize the action on the public-school stage. 
As such they are a useful element in society. 

If he had stayed much longer in Mountain- 
view, Eldorman would have been defeated. 
His friends in the school world would have 
proclaimed him a martyr, and the nameless 
banker of this story would have been held up 
as a detestable example of obstruction. 


Yet this banker financed the local garage 
when they put in a full line of balloon tires. 
He lent money to the Sunday-school class 
which had fallen behind in the campaign to 
raise money for flood relief. He likes to be re- 
garded as a booster for the town. He knows how 
an enterprise can get into bankruptcy by out- 
of-date management. His business has taught 
him the value of keeping up with the times. I 
cannot see how the administration of the 
schools should mark the one exception to the 
rule. I cannot but believe that, if Eldorman 
had used only a part of his native persuasive- 
ness upon that banker, he would have been won 
over. If the superintendent had devoted only 
(Concluded on Page 133) 
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If we are to use the figures of the United 
States Bureau of Education as a basis we might 
well retitle this paper as: “The Problem of the 
25,000,000,” for that is the approximate number 
of individuals who are, at some time or other, 
during the year, accommodated in something 
like 250,000 school buildings. The range is from 
the ages of four to twenty, in most cases, and 
paralleled by the range from a small, out-of- 
date country schoolhouse with a handful en- 
rolled to a modern cosmopolitan high school 
with a school population of 5,000. The problem 
of housing this army of developing youth, this 
future generation of ours, is no small one. 
Take into consideration also that “housing” 
entails a score or more of vital elements such 
as lighting, sanitation, safety, ventilation, etc., 
and one sees the necessity for, not only a care- 
ful study of all the factors involved, but the 
need for the best talent to solve the multitudi- 
nous problems in connection with the physical 
one of finding adequate shelter and home 
conditions. 

It is pathetic sometimes to see the laissez 
faire attitude displayed by school officials to- 
ward these “inner” problems of schoolhousing 
and in distinet contrast thereto the enthusiasm 
displayed by the same official when it comes to 
developing an imposing facade for a building. 
And it is suspected that more school plans are 
sold on the basis of appearance alone than on 
the basis of efficiently planned or properly 
served interiors. And yet the latter is of in- 
finitely more importance than an imposing 
front, especially when we consider that we are 
forcing children to be present in these quarters 
from three to six hours daily during ten months 
of the year. We are all agreed that children 
shall attend school, but we are not in such per- 
fect agreement when it comes to providing for 
them the best conditions possible. Is it not our 
civic responsibility and our duty to provide for 
them an environment which is not only safe 
but hygienic as well and conducive to a high 
degree of comfort? 

What Constitutes Comfort 

No one is willing to admit that poor lighting, 
unclean surroundings, cold feet, or an over- 
heated body serve as stimuli or are conducive 
to facilitating mental concentration on the 
child’s part or as furthering the learning 
process. Children are just as susceptible to 
physical comforts as are adults, and it is not 
necessary to quote from professional literature 
to prove that a very high degree of correlation 
exists between mental assimilation and physical 
comfort as contrasted with the fact that “simu- 
lation of mental progress may be the only factor 
when discomfort of the child is in evidence. 

This brings us face to face with the problem 
of what constitutes physical comfort. It is as 
much a subjective as it is an objective problem, 
just as the individual’s feeling of comfort is as 
much, probably more, subjective than it is ob- 
jective. Of course, we have had quite a number 
of studies made by various individuals and asso- 
ciations attempting to shed light on this prob- 
lem, and still we are not at all in agreement as 
to what really constitutes comfort. 

We all admit that much progress has been 
made in this direction, especially as regards 
ventilation; that the carbon-dioxide theory is 
an exploded one; that “organic poisons” have 
proven a “dud”; that the air we breathe is not 
nearly as important as the movement of air in 
contact with the body; and now we even doubt 
that such an old standby as “30 cu. ft. of air 
per minute per child” has any particular 
significance. And we have abandoned the idea 
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that artificial humidifying is essential. Such is 
progress and even this uncertainty is in a man- 
ner of speaking fortunate—for progress results 
as dissatisfaction is evidenced. Smug com- 
placency and placid acceptance have never re- 
sulted in setting the world afire. 

Nor are the iconoclast and his twin brother, 
“destructive criticism,” important factors in 
solving our problems. We need to be open- 
minded, and many more careful studies and 
painstaking investigations are necessary to 
serve us as a basis for constructive criticisms, 
but we are “getting there.” But what we are 
concerned about now, from our standpoint at 
least is what are the most important accepted 
air conditions and how may they be best and 
most economically met. 


Adult Reactions Not Valid 
Air conditioning is the problem in any seden- 


tary occupation and of greatest importance in 
school buildings. We are sure that among some 
others there are a few outstanding factors 
which should be borne in mind when speaking 
of ventilation. These are (a) a certain amount 
of fresh air, (b) tempering the air supply, (c) 
some air movement about the body, (d) some 
means of providing “clean” air where dust and 
dirt contamination is evident, and (e) a certain 
percentage of humidity. The quantitative re- 
lationship existing among some of these items 
is primarily one determined empirically (ex- 
perimentally) or based on individual reactions, 
the latter being of great importance. 

Unscientific as it may be, we are dependent 
upon the subjective reaction of the individual 
for a goodly share of our standards in this di- 
rection. Individuals will feel cold or hot in 
spite of engineers’ formulae or health special- 
ists’ dicta, or even in the “ideal atmosphere” as 
developed by the experiments of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, the American Association of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, and the 
United States Health Service. One error we 
have fallen into: We are too prone to accept 
the reaction of the adult and do not concern 
ourselves enough with that of the child, for 
whom, primarily, air conditioning is brought 
about. Scientifically we are not so sure of our 
ground, though we are progressing in this 
direction. 

In this connection, as has been pointed out a 
number of times, by others and has just been 
stated, we accept the dicta of adults and their 
reactions as to comfort as criteria of the child’s 
reactions in a similar environment. It is inter- 
esting to note that the medical profession has 
not greatly concerned itself with a study of 
what constitutes optimum comfort, nor has it 
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developed anything particular which can serve 
as a real scientific basis for the solution of our 
problem. I quote from a paper by P. E. Fans- 
ler, associate editor “The Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Magazine,” New York City, which appeared 
in the January, 1927, number of Clinical Medi- 
cine and Surgery: 

“Curiously enough, it has been the engineering 
and not the medical profession that has furnished 
most of the scientific air-formation upon which 
our present-day practice in air conditioning is 
based. 

“In a recent search through one of the largest 
medical libraries in New York City, furnished with 
the most complete index system possible, little 
or no evidence could be secured showing that the 
medical or allied professions had, either singly or 
through group organizations or association, de- 
veloped any scientific standards of optimum 


atmospheric condition for either comfort. or 
health 

— “Tt would seem logical procedure for 
the medical man to define the condition desired 
and for the engineer to produce, if he is able, the 
desired results. 


“That the medical world has not delved into 
this question is probably due more than anything 
else, to lack of proper coordination between these 
two groups in the past, and to the very gradual 
growth of understanding, on the part of the engi- 
neer, of the factors entering into this problem. 

“It is becoming more and more evident that, 
before a final solution of this problem can be made, 
there must be a joint, carefully balanced and ex- 
haustive study made of the question by the man of 
medicine, the public health worker, the clinatolo- 
gist, and others whose spheres of activity might 
make them competent to join in such a movement.” 

General Standards to be Applied 

Here you may pause and object that, as per- 
sonal reactions to physical conditions are surely 
of great value, the child, as an individual, 
should therefore, be taken into consideration 
and due heed be taken to assure him comfort 
at all times. As a theory—if the child himself 
at all times knew when he was comfortable and 
if his emotional instability could be discounted 
—as a theory, this is basically valid. Unfor- 
tunately for the child, he cannot be treated as a 
separate entity under practical conditions and 
perforce we must use those standards which we 
possess now and which have at least proved of 
much value. Fortunately the human mechanism 
is fairly adaptable and thus we can use a condi- 
tion conformable to most; with others it may 
simply be a matter of clothing or rather a diffi- 
cult physiological adaptation. There will always 
be some who cannot fit in; little can be done for 
these exceptional cases except to treat them 
therapeutically. 


Taking it on the whole, and in a sensible way, 
we are confronted not so much by the variables 
of the items previously mentioned as we are by 
a more important factor, that of their control. 
Without this our problems become a hundred- 
fold: more complex and in fact are impossible of 
solution. What behooves it for us to have tem- 
pered “fresh air’ in motion, with humidity, and 
clean, if we have no means of controlling these 
variables from time to time as atmospheric 
conditions change and call for readjustments? 
The problem is not one of stimulating outdoor 
conditions at all, as some seem to think. We 
are concerned with a group of individuals who 
perforce are tied down to their seats by their 
work and who cannot do their best unless they 
are provided with a reasonable amount of mov- 
ing, clean air at a temperature conducive to 
carrying off surplus bodily heat at a reasonable 
rate. In most cases outside air will not meet 
these requirements as the conditions cannot be 
controlled. In cities and congested areas, this 
matter of control assumes sometimes huge pro- 
portions, much greater than in the open coun- 
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try, and even here conditions are by no means 
perfect. 

The influence of physiological comfort upon 
“psychological comfort” or mental effort is so 
well established that no point need be made of 
it here again. Anything which contributes to 
the closeness of this relationship is well worth 
while. 

It is hoped that school administrators and 
officials are fully familiar with this thesis and 
will lend their support to any scheme which will 
bring about this proper relationship. Unfor- 
tunately the same statement cannot be made 
with reference to the general public, many 
school patrons, or even of many school board 
officials, especially in the smaller communities. 


Heat Alone Insufficient 
It is surprising with how many, both school 


officials and laymen, it is but a problem of heat- 
ing; if a child is only hot enough, all is well. 
The influence of an air supply and air move- 
ment especially, are hardly ever given sufficient 
attention. Fortunately for the child, and edu- 
cational progress in general, we usually get 
some of both due to air leakage or infiltration 
for the former, and because of a heat supply 
and its resultant air currents, for the latter. It 
is evident that we are in need of much enlight- 
enment among school officials as to the elemen- 
tary theories or air movements and their bear- 
ing upon the ventilating problems. And this is 
especially true of those engineers and janitors 
who are responsible for the physical adminis- 
tration of school plants. 

Interesting enough it is not always a case of 
ignorance; just as often there are other reasons 
attached to the problem. The fact that an elab- 
orate and efficient equipment is provided for 
heating and ventilating a building is no cri- 
terion that it will be operated either consist- 
ently or judiciously. And we need not go to 
the smaller cities or the country to find this 
operating problem confronting us, especially as 
regards ventilating apparatus. Nearly 50 per 
cent of the cities having such equipment do not 
operate it consistently, as recent investigations 
show. Air washers and filters are shut down; 
fans on 100-per-cent blast jobs are shut down 
and the system used as a gravity job until cold 
weather forces operation. Split systems are 
notorious offenders in this respect, as usually 
enough direct radiation is provided to supply 
heat losses and the air supply apparently is an 
incidental matter. Gravity-indirects for venti- 
lating purposes are nearly always useless. 


Consistent Control and Operation 
It is interesting to note that failure of ap- 


paratus to perform and create proper air condi- 
tioning in the above situations is due to a lack 
of control. The systems are left to the vagaries 
of wind and weather, to kind Providence and to 
the ingenuity of the designing engineer who 
fortunately has developed systems which have 
such a large margin of safety that, parsimo- 
nious human desire to the contrary, the jobs do 
give some assurance of functioning. The pity 
of it is that the results, both immediate, so far 
as comfort is concerned, and remote, so far as 
the learning of the child is involved, would be 
so much better if this problem were approached 
by all concerned in an earnest and cooperative 
spirit. 

This problem of consistent operation is one 
of plain common sense. If air conditions war- 
ranted the installation of washers, then they 
should be operated. If the design of the build- 
ing called for a blast job to furnish air and 
heat, then the fan should be operated. If air 
conditioning called for a humidity supply and 
control, then this should be provided. It is 
taken for granted that unbiased engineering 
service was had originally. If experience shows 
any device is not needed, due to changing con- 
ditions, then it had better be removed. 
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At the same time it is to be conceded that 
there is oftentimes too slavish an adherence to 
certain operating rules. If the tempered air in 
a split system is able to provide for heat losses 
for a good share of the year, then it is proper 
to design the plant so that the direct radiation 
may be cut off and the fan run to provide for 
both heat losses and ventilation. 


Again, I am not at all sure that the edict, 
“keep the windows closed,” used as an operating 
slogan in a split or blast system is at all times 
defensible. I know the argument full well, that 
it “unbalances” the system and some rooms get 
more air supply than others. It is, however, 
very doubtful that this matter should be ecar- 
ried to such an extreme as to threaten a teacher 
with discharge if she opens a window. 

It is also a matter of observation that open- 
ing some windows do not produce deleterious 
effects and that the “unbalancing” is more of a 
phrase than an actuality. I have plenty of data 
to prove this. For example: Among other build- 
ings, I tested a school recently where a split 
system was installed. The fans, for a wonder, 
were delivering an air volume close to the 
theoretical 30 cu. ft. per minute per child, in 
the seven rooms tested. The vents were taking 
care of from 36 to 61 per cent of the air de- 
livered; the balance is to be accounted for in 
leakage. An open window did not materially 
change conditions except in one room on the 
windward side where the air supply via inlet 
was reduced 4 per cent and the exhaust in- 
creased 14 per cent. And yet the engineer, 
janitor, principal, and superintendent threat- 
ened the teachers in this school with dire pun- 
ishment if a window were opened. 

Leakage as a Factor 

Just a word here as to leakage or infiltration. 
It is quite evident from the above, and as shown 
in many other instances, that this factor is as 
yet little understood or, may I say, appreciated. 
Its influence is physically much in evidence and 
engineers make (empirical) allowances for it, 
but the quantitative factors are not scientifi- 
cally determined as yet, and in the nature of the 
problem oppose great difficulties due to the im- 
mense number of variables introduced, not only 
by materials and construction but also by cli- 
matie conditions. Therefore it may readily be 
accepted that “unbalancing” is a theory which 
in practice may be discounted considerably. 

This factor of infiltration is also a very im- 
portant one in the average installation, as it in- 
fluences very markedly the matter of recircula- 
tion which may be, and usually is, not only an 
economy device but an actual necessity. 

It is true that theoretically a high plenum 
pressure in a room reduces infiltration, but in 
the same measure it is an uneconomical condi- 
tion to produce and not only difficult to main- 
tain, but it gives rise to other difficulties which 
make it practically an undesirable device. Re- 
circulation is thus indicated in many instances. 

It has been found that overheating is the 
béte noir of the schoolhouse problem, the cost 
of operation notwithstanding. This also in 
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WHAT TEACHERS WANT 


What teachers want—what we all want—most 
in supervision is leadership, human, constructive, 
inspiring. We want our leaders to be men and 
women of sterling character, possessed of pene- 
trating discernment, boundless sympathy and an 
insatiable desire for the complete development of 
youth. We want them rich in experience and 
culture, open-minded in training, clear-eyed in 
purpose, embodying in their personalities high 
ideals of work, lofty standards of achievement 
and a keen dissatisfaction with less than our best. 
Our desire for ourselves is that we may be 
worthy to be accepted as coworkers with these, 
our leaders, in the training and nurture of the 
children under our care.—Cornelia S. Adair. 
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spite of automatic control. It appears, and I 
have proved it many times, that the thermo- 
static setting of 68 or 70 degrees F. is not 
at all a criterion of the general temperature 
conditions in the room at large. Too much 
reliance is placed upon this setting. For ex- 
ample: A case of bad practice gave temperature 
variations from the lowest of 69 to 76 degrees 
at the breathing zone taken at eight points in 
the room, and yet the thermostat setting was 
69 degrees and it was accurate too, as subse- 
quent tests showed. The effect of air motion at 
that point in addition to rather high conduc- 
tivity of the wall here, gave rise to the differ- 
ence. I have found more eases of this kind 
than would be expected. Some experimentation 
is necessary to arrive at proper results—looking 
at a thermometer periodically is inane unless 
proper operating conditions follow in its wake. 
Cleanliness Has a Bearing 

Another factor much neglected in our think- 
ing and in our practice is that the ceilings and 
walls of our classrooms have a very definite 
bearing upon the air movements resulting 
through the introduction of definite quantities 
of air. I am not referring in particular to sur- 
face porosity or heat absorption, ete., but rather 
to the influence these surfaces have on the ven- 
tilating problem due to reflection and their con- 
fining influence on air movements. Much care- 
ful study is needed on the relative influence of 
position of inlet and outlet of flues, the reflec- 
tion of air currents from ceiling and wall sur- 
faces, ete. And let us not forget that the clean- 
liness of these same surfaces is an important 
factor in our problem of both ventilation and 
sanitation. Clean walls serve more than the 
eyes. 


I am wondering whether we are not in a rut 
in our attitude -toward the matter of tempera- 
ture variations found in most school buildings, 
in our northern latitudes, from 4 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
of the following day.or from Friday to Monday, 
during nonoceupanecy. I have been in build- 
ings where the temperature has been allowed to 
drop to 45 or 50 degrees or even lower, during 
this interim time, which temperature may often 
be still lowered in inclement weather. The 
whole structure becomes thoroughly chilled. 
Usually 100-per-cent recirculation is attempted 
during this period, though ineffectually, as 
split jobs are then operated as gravity jobs. The 
result is a two-to-four-hour intense-firing period 
in the morning to heat the air in the building 
to its proper temperature. It is quite likely, as 
I have found in a number of instances, that the 
preoccupancy firing period uses as much fuel 
as is used for all of the hours of occupancy. Of 
course we must discount the B.t.u.’s given off 
by the occupants. At the same time it will pay 
to investigate the problem and determine 
whether, under practical working conditions, it 
may not prove sound economy to prevent such 
large temperature differences, especially when 
we consider the insidious harm wrought by the 
expansion and contraction of dozens of different 
materials in intimate contact with each other, 
as exists in a building. 

In my fieldwork, which is quite extensive and 
covers all kinds of schools, jobs, and conditions, 
I hear from many sides an objection raised to 
authoritative control of design or rather to su- 
pervisory authority controlling design. It is to 
be granted that if all designs for heating and 
ventilating layouts were developed by first-class 
and competent engineers, there might be little 
need for supervisory checking. In many cases 
this condition is met and good jobs result. If 
architects insisted upon effective layouts the 
inexpert designers would soon starve, but even 
good architects are now doing little with this 
part of their planning and are leaving it to the 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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From Fraternities to Clubs 


How a High-School Faculty Reorganized Undesirable Societies Into Clubs With Secondary- 
School Features Without Board Legislation 


In the Alpha Senior High School, in a city 
of fifty thousand population, a number of clubs 
or societies were established for various pur- 
poses in the past year. Debating, literary work, 
and nature study were originally the chief 
activities. In the course of time these soci- 
eties developed strongly on the social side. 
Some which had been known as debating soci- 
eties had held no meetings devoted to debating 
for several years. The following characteristics 
were applicable to some of them, and all of 
these to several: Rushing, pledging, Greek 
letter pins, secret symbols, expensive social 
events (one last year spent $7.50 per capita 
for a Christmas dance), snobbishness, political 
activity in athletics and class elections, and in 
general all the qualities good and bad of the 
college fraternit.y The glee clubs which met 
in school hours for regular school credit, elected 
new pupils to fill vacancies caused by gradua- 
tion. The coach had taken away the privilege 
of election of captains by teams because merit 
could not contend with the influence exerted 
in turn or for a season by one or another soci- 
ety. The athletic club had ceased to elect its 
own officers and had asked the adviser to ap- 
point them because the “letter” boys admitted 
that their own judgment could not be trusted 
because of society influence. 

Perhaps the most baneful influence of the 
system was manifested in the plight of the 
majority of the school—the unorganized pupils. 
The school, through its teachers as critics, de- 
voted practically all of its extracurricular 
energy to the welfare of the societies. The 
classes were not organized and very seldom was 
there a general school party. Although some 
of the societies had a dozen or more (one had 
eighteen) social events during the year, even 
the senior class had none. 

Plight of the Minority 

Beeause of the strength of the society influ- 
ence, the unorganized and unrecognized majority 
was helpless. The weaker students accepted the 
situation and developed thereby a pronounced 
inferiority complex, while the stronger ones de- 
veloped a more or less bitter feeling toward 
the minority. 

The attitude of the older societies was one 
of superior authority toward the school. They 
assumed in some eases that the critics were 
mere figureheads, and treated them accordingly. 
The dean of girls in supervising social functions 
required a blank to be filed in advance. Such 
plans had to have the consent of the critic. 
Society officers were known to make all plans for 
a party without consulting their critic and then 
to say, “Tere Mr. A, we are going to have a 
party; please sign here.” 

Several of the societies preempted certain 
places in the auditorium, always sat together 
and at the close of the exercises, regardless of 
their nature, arose and gave their society yells. 
At games the societies yelled by groups rather 
than as a school. Greek letters of one society 
were imbedded in the main stairway; an honor 
roll of another society occupied a prominent 
place in one of the main study halls; and 
elaborate electrically lighted insignia boards 
were mounted in the main corridor. 

Public initiations were held and pupils were 
sometimes misused to such an extent that they 
were absent from school the next day. Student 
initiations carried on around school sometimes 
disrupted regular recitations. There is one 
ease on record of personal mutilation. The vic- 
tim lied when first questioned and admitted 
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loyalty to his society higher than his reputa- 
tion for truthfulness. One society rotten-egged 
a citizen when he chased them off his flower 
beds which they were tramping during a night 
initiation. 

The feeling between rival societies cropped 
out even in the classroom, and splendid boys 
in rival organizations refused to serve on school 
committees with each other. Personal enmities 
grew out of society affiliations. 

The Plan Adopted 

This in general was the situation in the fall 
of 1926 when the present administration of the 
school began. To the new principal it appeared 
at once that a fraternity control pure and 
unadulterated, but officially sanctioned, was in 
full operation. Three office regulations were 
made at once: Societies should meet only on 
Friday or Saturday nights and with critics; 
entrance to glee clubs should be by tryout by 
the voice teacher; paddling, alum feeding, and 
horse-play initiations around school must stop. 
These were superficial remedies, however, and in 
order to deal constructively with the whole prob- 
lem, an intermediate remedial plan was fol- 
lowed during the year. 

First, the whole problem of administration 
of extracurricular affairs was vested in a 
faculty committee composed of the advisers of 
the several organizations. Second, subeommit- 
tees for investigating special phases of the 
problem were appointed. These were composed 
of three advisers, three student members of 
organizations, three representative pupils who 
had no affiliations. These committees were in- 
structed to apply to the “acid test” on each 
point—“Is this a collegiate or a secondary- 
school characteristic of the organization 2?” 

The year’s work followed the order and plan 
as follows: 


1. Gather facts concerning extracurricular activities: 
a) Books. 
b) Magazines. 
c) Patrons. 
d) Principals. 
e) Pupils. - 
committees : 
a) Critics of societies. 
b) Pupils from societies. 
c). Pupils from other half of school. 
3. Work of subcommittees: 
a) ‘To use facts as found in questionaries. 
b) To think instead of to feel on the problem. 
c) To make recommendations to general com- 
mittee. 
4. Intermediate work of general committee: 
a) To review findings of subcommittees. 
b) To ask for further data if needed. 
ec) To formulate recommendations to faculty: 
1. Single plans or 
2. Alternate plans on various points. 
Tentative faculty action: 
a) Reorganization plan outlined. 
b) Plan submitted to school. 
c) Release of proposals for discussion. 
6. Final work of general committee: 
a) Hearings on plan: 
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1. Pupils. 
2. Patrons. 
3. Alumni. 


b) Final recommendations to faculty. 
Faculty enactment of a reorganization code and 
election of an administrative board responsible 
to the faculty. 


As indicated above, questionaries were sent 
to the principals of other high schools of the 
size of the Alpha High School all over the 
central United States and to parents. In both 
eases a majority of replies were received. Many 
principals wrote at length, in addition to an- 
swering the set questions. One added “God 
help you, if you have clique organizations in 
your school!” 

Replies were received from 68 principals of 
high schools with an enrollment similar to that 


= 


of Alpha. 
Part A: 
1. Would you invoke state legislation to abolish 
societies with cliquish attitude?............ 
2. Would you try to regulate as desirable high- 
school clubs?......seeeeceeecees éteeeerees 
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Part B: 
1. What characteristics do you consider detrimental 
in high school organizations? 
Se! ERS eae re 
Oe IN a ook 54:618:4.4'5-6:45:00:06 Ree. 


©) WORTINS OF DIDS. cic cccccceccecs ios ae 
@) GPCeR letter MAMOS. .. cccccccccscscs Oe 
e) Social aims stressed..... Tere 
f) Informal initiations ...... cceececnen 


GW) POMCICAl GOW cccccecsicscsccecs MB 

BM) BARI SOMMER 66. cciccsccccccece EE 

4) Expenses unlimited ........ccccsccee 86 

$3 Dinpley OF INSIGHIS.. 5.6 cccccsccccss OO 
Part C: 


1. What characteristics do you consider desirable 
for clubs legitimately belonging in a public high 


school? 
a) Faculty control of admission to mem- 
MMMEEEE 43:40:04 4056 4:4 S404 dw 3s 5a 4 18 
b) Joint faculty and pupil control of ad- 
BOUNN... 65 50:44. 005-4445 1545 hada maces - 86 


c) Dignified induction into membership.. 38 
d) Curricular aims as opposed to fellow- 


EBD 6006610 5.054.968 bab 45044 48 ore “<< ae 
e) Expenses limited by faculty.......... 384 
ft) No insignia worn or displayed...... « 


What Parents and Students Thought 
The parents were much interested and many 
made special mention of their appreciation of 
the opportunity to express themselves. 


1. Should public high-school organizations be eaclusive 

or democratic? . 
Exclusive, 85; democratic, 350. 

2. Should the aims of the societies be curricular or 
social? 

Curricular, 313; social, 18; combination, 109. 

3. Should the school place a limit for the expenses of 
ewe: What do you consider a reasonable 
imit? 

Yes, 409; no, 22; Range, 50ec to $75.00. 

4. Do you approve of meetings on nights preceding a 
school day? 

Yes, 101; no, 334. 

Are you in favor of permitting “informal” initation 

of new members? 

Yes, 117; no, 381. 

6. Do you approve of the wearing of pins to designate 

membership ? 
Yes, 277; no, 164. 
Average cost suggested as a limit for pins in all 
societies, $2.00. 

7. Should the number of meetings devoted to programs 
and social aims be regulated by the faculty? 

Yes, 428; no, 25. 

8. Do you favor faculty or pupil control of admission 
to membership? 

Faculty, 251; pupil, 126; combination, 72. 


Pupils were asked to submit in writing their 
suggestions. Of the hundreds turned in the 
following are representative: 


1. Judge a pupil according to character and not 
according to pocketbook. 
2. Have a standard of grades in school subjects in 


order to be eligible. 

8. Give the poorer pupils the same privilege as the 
wealthy. 

4. Have the organization supervised by the faculty. 
5. Stick mostly to school activities and bar the 
greater share of social affairs. 

6. Eliminate harsh initiations. 

7. Prohibit the wearing of pins by members of the 
societies. 

8. Stop the foolishness such as wearing old clothes 
to school, or doing foolish tricks. 

9. Limit the societies to so many social functions. 

10. Make a rule that members of a society have to 
be up in their studies before they can attend meeting 
and social events of their society. 

11. Have each society have a definite scholastic 
purpose. 

12. Have qualifications open to those (of every 
class) who can meet the required qualifications. 

13. Have the social side of the society limited. 

14. No rigid informal initiation which requires too 
mature physical ability on the part of the victim. 

15. No formal affairs which demand a large financial 
basis for their functioning. 

16. No expensive ornaments proving membership in 
a high school society. 

17. No rigid requirements pertaining to the work 
of _ society which would take pupils away from their 
studies, 

18. An attitude of friendly, youthful spirit to all 
members as opposed to the clannish spirit found in most 
college societies. 

19. Money should not be considered as a require- 
ment for membership. 

20. Pins should not be too expensive. 

21. All societies should be on an equal basis with 
the others. 

22. No person should be barred who is interested in 
the aim of a society and whose scholastic standard is 
good, 

23. The faculty should have sole direction of all 
societies and their word should be absolute law without 
the slightest change. 

24. Societies which are related to the schoolwork 
of its members. 

25. Societies which are open to every one who have 
met with the scholastic and other requirements. 

26. Societies which add to rather than detract from 
the general aim of the school. 

27. Societies which are sponsored by the faculty. 

28. Societies which prepare its members to be better 
citizens. 

29. All meetings should be over by 9 p.m. 

30. The dues should be reasonable, not over a dollar 
for the semester (not including fees for social affairs). 

31. The organization should have a right to choose 
its adviser. 


ou 
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32. Social affairs should not be during the week, 
except on Friday. 

33. All meetings (if possible) should be held at 
school or some clubroom. 

34. Have those pupils belong who are really in- 
terested in the purpose of the society and who don’t 
join just to be joining another society. 

35. Promote some subject taken in the high school 
as: Latin, dramatics, debating, or athletics. 

36. Have a limited number of social functions. 

37. Have no meeting on school nights unless a time 
is limited. 

38. Cost suited to all. 

39. Have formal initations so the members won't 
think that they are going into the society for the fun 
they get out of it, but are going in for a purpose, and 
to do something worth while in the school. 

40. Have more and smaller societies. 

41. Faculty advisers continued. 

42. Constant participation in school activities. 

43. Forming societies of those who have common 
interest and recreations. 

44. More intersociety activities. 

45. Make each organization purely scholastic as to 
purpose. 

46. Qualifications for membership to be attainable 
by everyone in the school with a little conscientious 
effort. 

47. Social activities should be limited as to be 
within the finances of every member or every prospec- 
tive member. 

48. The control should be divided between faculty 
and pupil members. 

49. Competitive contests between these organiza- 
tions should be such as not to foster hatred or destroy 
school spirit by increasing loyalty to individual organ- 
zations. 
~“— The attitude of the groups should be (toward 
each other) friendly, pleasantly, and broadminded. 

51. Maintain a scholastic standard, so that if a 
pupil is interested in — or her society, he or she will 

ve to work to stay in. 
nae. Have a specified list of social events that are 
to take place and after it is made out allow no 
changes. Limit each society to so many social events; 

same for literary events. 
mw Cost of dues te be distributed in such a manner 
that they will not be prohibitive and yet so that they 
will take care of the majority of expenses. A tax may 
be necessary once or twice just so it does not come 


oo often. 
" 54. ‘Call on societies to take care of assemblies such 


as furnishing the programs, providing ushers, and at- 
tending to details of ventilation, admission, and com- 


be audience. 
=> Png am with informal initiations and set some 


y y im- 
standard by which an outsider may be favorably 
pressed with the high school rather than wrongly im- 
pressed. 


The Regulations Adopted 

The whole body of information, books, maga- 
zine articles, summaries of questionaries, etc., 
was then turned over to six subcommittees each 
composed of three teachers (critics of societies), 
three sociefy pupils, and three unorganized 
pupils elected from junior and senior home- 
rooms. This spread the responsibility among 
all the people concerned. The pupils were in 
the majority on all committees. 


These reports were then taken up by the 
original central committee of twenty-four 
critics of societies and the recommendations 
were submitted to the faculty. After a public 
hearing and the addition of amendments, which 
grew out of this discussion the following code 


was adopted by the faculty: 


I. That the general social life of the school be taken 
care of as follows: 

1. Each class may have one party a semester. 

2. Each homeroom may have one party a semester 
3. The school as a whole may have four parties: 

a) One given by each of the three classes. 

b) One given by sophomore and junior classes for 
seniors. 

II. That organizations be regulated as follows: 

1. A committee of administration, to consist of the 
principal, the dean of girls, and three members of the 
faculty, elected by the faculty, shall administer such 
affairs of organizations as do not come under the juris- 
diction of critics. 

2. No society shall operate until its constitution 
and methods of tryouts have been submitted and ap- 
proved by the administration committee. 

3. In each society, as well as in the school, em- 
phasis shall be placed on curricular aims, such aims to 
be stated in the constitution. 

4. The names of societies shall not be secret and 
shall be suggestive of curricular aims. The use of 
Greek letters is discouraged, but not prohibitive in old 
societies. 

5. Each society shall have meetings twice a month 
to carry out the curricular aims of the society. At 
these meetings a properly proportionate amount of 
time may be given to fellowship, subject to the judg- 
ment of the critic. 

6. A critic shall be present at all regular meetings 
of a society and at any called or invitation meeting 
arranged for the society as a society by alumni or 
parents. 

7. No society shall meet in the evening of days 
preceding school days. No afternoon meeting shall be 
extended beyond 7:30 and no evening meeting beyond 
10:00. {A room in the high-school building may be 
reserved for 3:30 on school days or from 7:00 to 9:00 
on Friday or Saturday evenings by application to the 
administration committee). 

8. Each society may have three social functions a 
year. If such function be a dinner, the hours shall be 
between 6:30 and 10:00 p.m.; if a dance, between 
7:30 and 11:30, excepting that the time may be ex- 
tended to 12:30 if the dance be held on December 31. 

9. Membership in societies shall be limited to 35. 


10. Wearing of pins shall be permitted. 
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11. Official society insignia shall be limited to one 
bulletin board for each society, displayed in a place 
agreed upon, and societies shall be held responsible for 
the defacing of school property by individuals marking 
insignia on school property. 

12. A maximum of 75 cents a semester shall be 
paid for dues and a maximum of $2.50 a semester is 
permitted for social functions. No person not an 
active member shall be permitted to spend more than 
an active member. 

13. Pupils interested in the curricular aims of the 
societies shall be given an opportunity to join them. 
The method of procedure shall be as follows: 


a) Pupils shall make written application to the ad- 
ministration committee, expressing their preference in 
curricular aim, 

b) Names shall be passed upon by the administra- 
tion committee for scholarship and citizenship. 

c) Pupils whose names have passed this committee 
shall further: 

1. Meet any constitutional requirements of the 
organization they propose to join. 

2. Submit to tryouts in such societies as require 
them, these tryouts to be judged by a committee, the 
majority of which shall be disinterested persons. Those 
receiving the highest ranking by this committee shall 
fill existing vacancies. 

3. Be appointed—if membership be not fully de- 
termined by the method outline above—to vacancies, 
as they occur, by a committee, a majority of which 
shall be disinterested persons. This committee may be 
the committee of administration or one determined 
upon by the society; in the latter case it must be 
approved by the committee on administration. 

4. The administration committee shall pronounce on 
retention in membership every 9 weeks. 

14. Strong emphasis shall be placed upon dignified 
induction into membership. So-called “informal initia- 
tion” is prohibited. 

15. The number of extracurricular activities in 
which pupils may participate shall be regulated as 
follows: 

a) Any grade of P shall eliminate a student from 
society participation. 

b) Three grades of G (at least) will admit to one 
society. 

c) An average of G will admit to two societies. 

d) An average of VG will admit to three societies. 
o An average of E will permit unlimited participa- 
tion. 

Note—Regulation in this section refer to full-time 
subjects of a regular schedule. Cases of pupils whose 
programs are largely part-time or of those who are 
taking fewer than four subjects shall be referred to the 
administration committee with power to act. 


Constructive Features of Plan 

If the plan had any virtue, it represents co- 
operative study and attack of a problem which 
schoolmen everywhere have found to be a men- 
ace to democracy’s high schools. Our state 
laws, similar to those of many other states, or 
special regulations by the board might have 
been used. The administrative committee has 
enforced the code by education and extracur- 
ricular pressure instead. We believe we can 
accomplish more by denying extracurricular 
privileges to non@éomformists than by involv- 
ing the school in a legal fight over expulsions 
or suspensions. This weapon was effective twice 
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last year when two offending societies were 
suspended as societies for a number of weeks. 
Thus far it has not been necessary to extend 
this treatment beyond this. If this should 
prove ineffective, we are prepared to make it 
stronger by taking away other extracurricular 
privileges. 

Finally, the reorganization is not a restric- 
tive measure so much as it is constructive. It 
limits excessive social life of the societies, but 
provides for more social contacts for the whole 
school. It assumes that the function of a pub- 
lic high school is to sponsor those things which 
are to all the children of all the people. School 
parties, class parties, and home parties are thus 
provided, and their enjoyment does not depend 
upon social position of the family or pull by 
friends who have a membership. It is an at- 
tempt to wipe out special privilege and make 
operative the principles of democracy. It is 
a constructive attempt to educate rather than 
eradicate. 

The various provisions of the code are not 
as vital as the fact that the faculty has asserted 
its authority and established the principle that 
an organized group is subject to discipline and 
regulation as well as an individual pupil. One 
person might have written many of the articles 
entirely differently, but single handed, such a 
code could not have been enforced without 
board action. Through the cooperative plan, 
however, a big gain has been made toward a 
genuine reform which has the support of a 
strong majority of patrons and pupils, and edu- 
eation from within has prevailed instead of 
legislation from without. 


At this writing all of the 19 societies of the 
school, including 3 new ones organized to meet 
new curricular interests have reorganized and 
adopted constitutions to conform to the new 
code. It will probably take a year or two to 
work out the complete change from social to 
curricular standards for membership and to 
shift emphasis from exclusiveness to inclusive- 
ness. It may even mean the extermination of 
some societies which have no interest in legiti- 
mate secondary school functions. Fortunately 


this type of society is in the minority and the 
club life of the school will be carried on by 
the larger number of clubs which are actuated 
by democratic ideals. 
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Research in the Business Management of Public Schools—Progress 


and Problems’ 


Harry P. Smith, Professor of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


For the present the business administration 
ot public schools may be conceived as including 
the following activities: secretarial; financial 
accounting and reporting; the purchasing and 
handling of supplies and equipment; and the 
acquisition of the physical plant, together with 
its operation and maintenance. The interrela- 
tion of these activities with the various activi- 
ties of educational administration is recognized, 
however, so that this distinction is one for con- 
venience of discussion only. The unifying ele- 
ment through all administration is the produc- 
tion of socially desirable changes in the indi- 
viduals attending the public schools. 

In this general field acknowledgment is due 
first to the very great contribution of Drs. N. 
L. and Fred Engelhardt in their recently pub- 
lished monumental work, which brings together 
for the first time, all the better materials avail- 
able in the field of public-school business admin- 
istration. 

The Organization of the Board of Education 

The organization of the board of education 
and its executive officers for the administration 
of business affairs is one of the vital questions 
now before students of administration. Two 
diametrically opposite points of view prevail. 
According to one, the board of education should 
have one chief executive officer, usually desig- 
nated as the superintendent of schools, through 
whom flows authority from the board to the 
various parts of the educational organization. 
This is known as the unit type. According to 
the other, the work of administration is allo- 
cated among two or more executive officers, each 
independent of the others and each responsible 
directly to the board of education. This is 
designated as the multiple type. Historically, 
divided administrative control is the older, since 
boards of education continued long after the 
creation of the office of superintendent of 
schools, to administer the business affairs 
through their committees and later through 

1An address delivered before the American Associa- 


tion for the Advancement of Science, at Nashville, 
Tenn., Dec. 27, 1927. 





their secretary or other individual appointed for 
that purpose. 

Students of administration early felt the need 
of a solution of this problem. Theisen,? in 1916, 
attempted a solution through a careful analysis 
of business and industrial organizations. 
Through analogy he argued that, since business 
enterprises tended to center control in one chief 
executive officer, school systems should do like- 
wise. But analogy is inadequate because of 
the great difference existing between the func- 
tions of an educational system and a business 
enterprise. 

More recently the problem has been attacked 
from five angles: comparative costs of the two 
types; performance of functions; adequacy of 
business practices; comparative efficiency of the 
school systems; and the administrative relation- 
ships existing in city-school systems having a 
divided type of administration. 

To study the comparative costs of the two 
types the writer identified as unit or multiple 
through criteria carefully chosen, 97 of the 
cities above 30,000 whose cost data were given 
in the second volume of the research bulletin 
of the National Education Association. Fifty- 
two of these were unit and 45 multiple. A func- 
tional division of current expense was made, 
viz., general control, both business and educa- 
tional; instructional service; operation; mainte- 
nance; fixed charges; and auxiliary agencies 
and the average per-capita current expense for 
each division was computed for both types of 
cities. 

Cost of Business Control Larger in Multiple 
Type of Administration 

But one significant difference was found 
(Table I), viz., the larger cost of business con- 
trol in the multiple cities though for general 
control as a whole there was no significant dif- 
ference. 

(To determine significance of difference the 
ratio of the difference of the means to the prob- 





2Theisen, W. W. 
Board of Education. 


The City Superintendent and the 
New York, 1916. 


“THE GOLDEN HARVEST,” BY LOUIS J. ENDRES. 


mounted in the auditorium of the Oakley Public School at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


another by the rich blue mass of water in the distance. 


They are rich in the colors of autumn 
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able error of the difference of the means was 
computed. Any ratio over 3.00 was considered 
significant; any under 3.00 was attributed to 
chance errors or inadequate sampling.) 

The average cost of education for current ex- 
pense on a per-capita basis was $0.34 larger in 
multiple than in unit cities, though, of course, 
this difference was statistically of no signifi- 
cance. 


Dr. J. O. Marberry,t of the University of 
Texas, studied the current expense of 206 cities 
ranging in population from 30,000 to 250,000, 
140 of which he identified as unit and 66 as 
multiple. He found that the multiple cities 
spent significantly more per pupil in average 
daily attendance than did the unit. 

It is of interest to note that two studies have 
failed to disclose any significant economies re- 
sulting from the divided type of administration. 
In fact, the trend is apparently in the other 
direction. 

Functions of Business Control in Multiple and 
Unit Types of Administration 

A second approach has been made through 
a comparative study of the allocation and per- 
formance of functions primarily business in 
character. Dr. A. L. Heer,5 of the Kent, Ohio, 
State Teachers’ College, made a survey of school 
laws and school-board regulations to discover 
the functions assigned to business departments. 
He made a classification of 48 different func- 
tions which he grouped under seven categories, 


viz. (Table II): 
1. Clerical work and financial aecounting..... 12 
2. Supervision of employees other than instruc- 
WEE 0s di sscenees (ERS se eee sews 10 
oe Be. Kis ceuetudsevnnsiswaebiedeaean 8 
4. Employment of personal.................. 5 
5. Approval of requisitions, sites for buildings 
and plans and specificatons............. 3 
6. Advertising for bids and awarding con- 
DE AS60454 00.040 de sewa sad ensdsuae wes 2 
Fs: SND. acatancbhedescesexeakexdadae 8 


He then studied 30 unit cities and 26 multiple 
cities of the single-business-executive type, from 
which he could secure data comparing the two 
groups with respect to the allocation and _ per- 
formance of these functions. He reduced the 
frequency in each case to a percentage of the 





TABLE II. Classification of Functions Performed by 
Public-School Business Departments 
I. Clerical Work and Financial and Business Account- 
ing: 
Secretary of the board of education. 
Secretary of board committees. 
Keep financial records. 
Audit financial records. 
Prepare payroll for: 
a) Education department. 
b) Business department. 
6. Make monthly financial statements. 
7. Approve bills and payrolls. 
8. Draw up and sign warrants. 
9. Make inventory of school property. 
10. Canvass school-election returns. 
11. Audit accounts of student organizations. 
12. Make school budget. 
II. Supervision: 
1, Supervise janitors. 
2. Supervise engineers. 
3. Supervise laborers. 
4. Supervise making of repairs. 
5 
6. 
7 
8. 


up ton 


Supervise heating. 
Supervise ventilation. 
Supervise construction. 

. Supervise lighting. 

9. Supervise attendance. 

10. Supervise storage and distribution of supplies. 
Ill. Purchasing: 

1. Purchase building equipment as seats, 

etc. 

2. Purchase educational 
apparatus, etc. 
Purchase instructional supplies as paper, pencils, 
crayons, etc. 

Purchase janitors’ supplies. 
Purchase office supplies. 


lockers, 


equipment as laboratory 


ne 69 


*Marberry, J. O. The Administration of Public Edu- 
cation in Centralized and Coordinated Schools. Un 
published doctor’s dissertation in the University of 
Wisconsin Library, Madison, Wis., 1926. 

‘Heer, A. L. The Present Status of Business Ezecu- 
tives in the Public Schools of the U. 8S. in Cities of 
25,000 and More Inhabitants. Unpublished doctor's dis- 
sertation, Ohio State University Library, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1926. 











TABLE 1. 


ITEM 


General Control .... 
Business Control 
Educational Control 

Instructional Service 
Operation 
Maintenance 
Fixed Charges 
Auxiliary Agencies 

Total 





6. Purchase fuel. 
7. Purchase buildings sites. 
8. Purchase material for repair of buildings, equip- 
ment, grounds, etc. 
IV. Employing: 
. Employ janitors. 
2. Employ engineers. 
3. Employ clerical help in: 
a) Education department. 
b) Business department. 
4. Employ laborers. 
5. Employ assistants in business department. 
V. Approving: 
1. Requisitions for the purchase of: 
a) Instructional supplies. 
b) Janitors’ supplies. 
c) Educational equipment. 
d) Building equipment. apie 
Plans and specifications for new buildings, re- 
pairs, etc. 
3. New school sites. 
VI. Advertising: , 
1. Purchase of supplies and equipment. 
2. Let contracts for repairs, construction, etc. 
VII. Miscellaneous: 
1. Make building surveys. 
2. Execute contracts for the board. ; 
3. Draw up plans and specifications for new build- 
ings, repairs, ete. 


to 


4. Insure school property. 

5. Grant work permits. 

6. Rent or lease property for school use. 

7. Grant permission for use of school property. 
8. Take the school census, 





total frequency of the function, and applied a 
variation of the statistical procedure outline 
above to determine the significance of any 
difference found. 
Frequency of Functional Performance in 
Multiple and Unit Type Adminisration _ 
The first comparison was the frequency with 
which each function was performed by the busi- 
ness departments in the two types of cities. The 
similarity was striking. There were but 9 of 
the 48 functions showing a significant differ- 
ence in the frequency of occurrence. The simi- 
larities were much more in evidence than were 


the differences. They were: 


1. Approval of bill and payrolls. 
2. Supervision of janitors. 

3. Supervision of heating. 

4. Supervision of ventilation. 

5. Supervision of construction. 

6. Purchase of building sites. 


7. Approval of plans and specifications of new 


buildings. 
8. Execution of contracts for the 


education. 
9. Granting permission for the use of school 


property. ; 

Dr. Heer then compared the number of times 
each function was performed as a routine 
activity in the two types of cities. Here again 
the similarity was striking. But five of the 48 
functions showed significant differences. They 
were: 

1. Preparation of the payroll for business em- 
ployees. 

2. Supervising construction. 

3. Employing clerical help in the business de- 
partment. 

4. Insuring school property. 

5. Granting permission for the use of school 
property. 
Functional Performance Upon Recommendation 

of Business Executive 
In any well-organized school system some of 


these five should be routine duties of the busi- 
ness department. 

The number of times that each function was 
performed only after approval of the board of 
education acting on its own initiative, or upon 
the recommendation of the business executive 
was then ascertained. But 9 of the 48 func- 
tions showed a significant difference. They 
were: 


board of 


the making of repairs. 
Supervising ventilation. 
Supervising lighting. 
Purchasing building sites. 
Approving building equipment. 
. Approving plans and specifications for new 
buildings, repairs, ete. 
7. Advertising for the purchase of supplies and 


Supervising 
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Summary of the Cost of Education for Current Expense. 


Ratio of 
Average Aver. for Diff. of Means 
for Unit Multiple Lower to P. E. of 
Cities Cities For Diff. of Means 
$ 2.78 $ 3.00 Unit 1.48 
91 1.34 Unit 4.19 
1.87 1.66 Multiple 2.22 
67.81 68.52 Unit ot 
9.94 9.39 Multiple 1.40 
3.51 3.40 Multiple A5 
1.51 1.59 Unit A0 
2.55 2.57 Unit 07 
88.12 8S.46 Unit 13 
equipment. 


8. Letting contracts for repairs, construction, 
ete. 

9. Insuring school property. 

The surprising fact is that there were not 
more differences, rather than so few. 

Functional Performance Upon Recommendation 
of Superintendent 

He then determined for the two types the 
number of times that each function was _ per- 
formed only after approval of the board of 
edueation acting upon the recommendation of 
the superintendent of schools. Here again there 
were but 9 significant differences in the 48 fune- 
tions. They were: 

1. Auditing accounts of student organizations. 

2. Employing janitors. 

3. Approving plans and specifications for new 
buildings and repairs, construction. ete. 

4. Purchase of supplies and equipment. 

5. Letting contracts for repairs, construction, 
ete. 

6. Making building surveys. 

7. Drawing up plans and specification for re- 
pairs, new buildings, ete. 

8. Renting or leasing school property for school 
use. 

9. Granting permission for the use of school 
property. 

Several of these differences existed, because 
in multiple organizations, they tended to be 
executed by direct order of the board of educa- 
tion so that they were performed a fewer num- 
ber of times on direct order of the superintend- 
ent of schools. 

Functional Performance Without Action of the 
Board of Education 

Finally Dr. Heer computed the number of 
times that each function was performed upon 
direction of the superintendent without action 
of the board of education. But two differences 
were found to be significant and both of these 
should be routine functions of the business de- 
partment in either type. They were: 

1. Employment of assistants in the business 
office. 

2. Employment of clerical help in the business 
department. 

These data signify that the similarity of the 
two types of organization in performing busi- 
ness functions are far greater than their differ- 
ences. They also show that because of the 
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educational nature of many of the so-called 
business activities the multiple type of organiza- 
tion seldom exists in a pure form. 

A third approach was made through a study 
of the relative efficiency of the performance of 
a selected group of business activities. 

The writer® selected on the basis of frequency 
of mention in school-board regulations, 8 school 
business activities for study and appraisal in 
unit and in multiple cities. He then visited 
25 eastern cities between 30,000 and 300,000 in 
population, 13 of which were unit and 12 mul- 
tiple. He secured through conferences with 
school executives and through an examination 
of business records and forms a detailed knowl- 
edge of business practices. 

He then submitted the various procedures in 
each activity to groups of experts asking them 
for an evaluation of each in accordance with 
directions rather carefully formulated. Only a 
limited number of appraisers were selected, but 
each person was an authority in the activity 
which he evaluated. Nor was the selection lim- 
ited to the public-school field. In evaluating 
budgetary procedure, for example, the individ- 
uals chosen included municipal experts, univer- 
sity administrators, as well as_ public-school 
superintendents and business managers. 

A simple index number was secured for each 
city in the different activities which were: 


1, Financial accounting. 
2. Financial reporting. 
3. Budgetary procedure. 
4. Payroll accounting. 
5. Purehase of fuel. 

6. Purchase of supplies. 


Storage and distribution of supplies. 

8. Insurance of school property. 

On the basis of these criteria, budgetary pro- 
cedure, financial reporting, purchase of supplies, 
and insuring school property were superior for 
unit cities, while financial accounting, the stor- 
age and distribution of supplies, and the pur- 
chase of fuel were better for multiple cities. 
There was no difference in payroll procedure. 
But, it is interesting to note that, while finan- 
cial accounting was superior in multiple cities, 
yet it did not function in superior budgetary 
procedure, or better financial reporting as was 
evidenced by the fact that those practices were 
superior in unit cities. 

In view of these data it is not possible to say 
that any essential difference exists in the 
handling of business activities in the two types 
of cities. 





‘Smith, Harry P. The Business Administration of a 
City School System. New York, 1926. 
(To Be Concluded in April) 


Nebraska Association of School Boards 
and Executives 


Emily Guiwits, Lincoln, Nebr. 


One of the most profitable school meetings 
ever held in Nebraska closed a two days’ session 
in Lincoln, February 10. This was the annual 
meeting of the Association of School Boards 
and Executives, with Dr. B. F. Lorance of the 
Auburn school board as president, Supt. Conrad 
Jacobson of York as vice-president, and Mr. G. 
R. Dodds of Superior as secretary-treasurer. 

The program was artfully arranged, giving 
the two bodies equal representation. The open- 
ing paper by Mr. Julius Gilbert of Beatrice 
sounded a keynote of harmony and helpfulness, 
and this spirit was noticeable throughout the 
sessions. The selection of Mr. Gilbert for this 
service was peculiarly fortunate, since for a 
number of years he held the position of high- 
school principal in the city in which he now 
is a board member. Very definitely the aims of 
boards and executives alike is to eliminate fric- 
tion and to center all energies toward upbuild- 
ing the schools. 


Supt. A. H. Staley of Hastings counts the 
proper placing of teachers no less important 
than their proper selection. He declares that 
the training of teachers to become 100 per cent 
efficient in any given system is a public service. 
The matter of selection of teachers and de- 
termining of salaries was discussed at length 
by superintendents and board members, Supt. 
A. TI. Waterhouse of Fremont stressing the 
need for cooperation, laying all the cards on 
the table, and keeping in mind only the welfare 
of the school. It was agreed that the superin- 
tendent’s recommendation should govern largely 
in teacher selection, but several nominations 
should be given the board for final decision. 

In discussing the duties of the board in build- 
ing up the school, Mr. W. F. Gingrich, board 
member from Superior, did not interpret this 
office as being purely honorary and ornamental. 
The school board stands in the relation of parent 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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The Current Use of Teachers Application Blanks 


Obtaining significant data in regard to pros- 
pective teachers is a problem every superin- 
tendent of schools must face. There are three 
ways of getting information regarding a candi- 
date: (1) from the candidate himself, (2) 
from the candidate’s references, and (3) from 
other competent referees. 

The information from the candidate himself 
is usually obtained by means of an application 
blank. The teacher’s application blank serves 
as a tool of information to help determine, first, 
eligibility, and second, in part at least, the 
desirability of the candidate. It is needless, 
however, to determine the latter if the candi- 
date does not satisfy the former. To determine 
eligibility, therefore, is the chief purpose of 
an applieation blank. 

This study was begun by writing to the super- 
intendent of schools of the 50 largest cities 
of the United States, requesting a copy of the 
teachers’ application blank in use. Forty-five 
of the 50 largest cities replied either by sending 

blank or by a letter stating that no blanks 
were used. <As this is a high percentage of 
replies, the results ought to be a true index 
of the current practices of the largest cities. 
Possibly, it may be said that it is a fair index 
of the best current practice; for the 50 largest 
cities are likely to use a more thorough manner 
of securing data regarding applicants than the 
smaller cities. This is true because they em- 
ploy so many more teachers and thus the per- 
sonal equation cannot enter so fully in judging 
candidates. The desirability of a candidate is 
determined more fully from written data, such 
as the application blank, reference blanks, and 
possibly other correspondence. 


Great variation exists in the number of items 
or questions to be answered by applicants in 
the different cities. The least number of items 
asked in any blank is 24, while the greatest 
number is 117. Not only is there variation in 
individual blanks, but also in various sections 
of the country. The blanks of 11 eastern cities 
average 42 items, the 16 north-central cities 
average 54, the 6 western average 60, and the 
S southern cities average 78. Thus the southern 
cities average nearly twice as many items per 
blank as the eastern. Evidently the superin- 
tendents of schools of the southern cities desire 
to know more about their applicants for teach- 
ing positions than those of the eastern cities. 

To present the tabulated data in a more mean- 
ingful way, they are grouped into five divisions, 
as follows: introductory matters, personal data, 
training and educational matters, experience, 
and references. 

Introductory Matters. Table I presents the 
items which may be termed, introductory mat- 
fers. Eight different titles are used to describe 
them, while three use no title at all. Twenty- 
eight of the 38 which use titles use the word 
“application” in eonnection with the blank. 

Fight blanks list the items or questions with- 
out any particular organization or classification, 
20 blanks are organized rather simply, while 13 
are carefully organized. 

Table I further presents items which help 
determine the wishes of the applicant in regard 
to the type of position desired. All except 5 
blanks ask either the type of school desired or 
the grades or subjects preferred or both. 
Twenty desire to know the time when the appli- 
eant could aceept a position, and 15 ask the 
salary that would be accepted. 

Personal Data. The questions which may be 
classified as personal data are asked more fre- 
quently than any other type. These we present 
in Table IT. Personal data are desired in part 
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TABLE I. Introductory Matters Regarding Teachers’ 
Application Blanks 


Frequencies 
of items 
I. Organization or form of application blank. 159 
Zi eagle ia ease sunk aed aaa <6 6 41 
a) Application for teaching position.... .14 
GO) Appucetion BIOHK 2... cccsacceaeces 8 
c) Teachers’ application blank......... 6 
@) EREGPMIAVION DIANE 2c ciccvccsccese 4 
€) QUBIIBCATION Blank ....ccccccsessees 2 
f) Application for examination........ 2 
2 a Rae rere ‘ 3 
h) Application and personal record.. 1 
i) Application for appointment........ | 
2. Number of application forms used...... 41 
ie ree ere rer ere 36 
b) Two (elementary and high vareete 3 
ty EEN vite aw sra bre O45 400K cee esa Seas 2 
re arc a ad aaa aS had Sid ers 8 a 2 
3. Organization of application forms...... 41 
@) Simple organization ........ccssees 20 
O) Carerdl GFRBNIZAUION ...ccccccscses 13 
Re ae eee reer ee 8 
4. Date of application called for......... 36 
II. Determination of candidates’ wishes........ 94 
1. Type of school for which you are apply- 
Mee CE, ug Obs San Bi, TAO., CUE.) 2 oases 28 
2. Grades or subjects you prefer in order 
i GND 990 6944 o805.9504 646 04a ROR 31 
3. When could you supe a position, if 
Peer rere re er rr re rere 20 
4. What salary would YOU AQCCEDE?. ...06ce 15 


to determine eligibility, but more particularly 
to determine desirability. The number of per- 
sonal items varies from 5 to 21 in the different 
blanks. The southern cities ask more personal 
questions that those of any section. 


As may be expected each blank requests name 
and address. Twenty-seven ask for both perma- 
nent and temporary or present address. Over 
one half desire the telephone number, while 
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only 3 request the telegraph station. 

Ninety-one items relate to married matters. 
In the order of their frequency, the chief ones 
ure: Married, single, widowed, divorced, num- 
ber of children, and maiden name, if married. 
These questions are very pertinent in any school 
system in which special regulations exist in 
regard to married women teaching. The 8 
cities which ask regarding divorce are in the 
west or south, while all 6 of the cities which ask 
for the maiden name, if married, are in the 
north. 


TABLE II. Personal Data Called for in Teachers’ 
Application Blanks 

Frequencies 

of items 


Ry 505d 5905045 56a eds Oks sada sesi 41 
Bs BS GE WN a ok oo bh 656 kcccceeeccses 96 
eR ee rer 14 
b) ‘oe (USES WEISS NSE eae 27 
IR 036. 4,4'0:0,0.0.005.04444644060% 27 
CP Pe NOE 9.5.0.0:050.00 0658 De Keee ees 25 
G) Tee, SUN 6 6.668 hace eae ees eee 3 
i SE I. Wo 00k Sab u5.55.0645008 bs 00RKsan 91 
es ME 659015 404 0046-58 000.0606 0:0 wee 20's: 4:a dae 33 
Oe Sete 5554S 4 60. SCE TG 5 58195.05o aS 18 
CF I, 56 4.654.605 604 0b 50588 5.8 ee eR ES 13 
Oe So 059.49 teddies s 606.048.0348 8 
e) Number of children and ages............ 8 
f) Maiden name, if married............... 6 

g) If you are a married woman, occupation 
ee a eee 2 
i} EINE os -5 04.94.0500 76,3604 45.004, 08 Ke KA 1 
i) Date of birth-of youngest child......... 1 
2D TE. 66-6.6.6.6.54,64.6-60.0604630585 54:0 1 
S:. F NN 6.60 5.5.6:6.05:59.5.0:60.5060050080% 108 
GB) Senet GE POSITS cocci ccc cs icccsccn 27 
Oe EE Sie Nido b Wik 604.0. bae Wa debs 64s OS 26 
CF NE 616 65 65 6.8.6.4:604 4060 60 OR EES TRS 26 
SP) Se GOED 44 64646 S0 ae Rae sees 15 
Get 5 0.0.5, 4 0 0:5 416-015, 4:4 56003 90S FS ETS 6 
Fe) ME 805 doe 5600.00.06 0 OE EW OT KOs VOeRO 5 
Oe MUN. 4 :5,9:4.4:66 6 «00 4048.00 .4.66.04:08. 60 1 
im... ere rr Sere ere 1 


i) Have you or your relations had lung 


WOE, oh 04s 6 00:05 6460 04 4045S te RES 1 

Bs Pe CE Ny io 6.5 5.645.506 660.08 tetsbuewe 96 
Gi ZONE GUE GAO Gl BPs 6 6cc cc ec eccccssc 23 

Oe ME. £5.34 666s a 64 Wena 50 6O 06 10848 OSS 21 
c) Piace of birth or nativity.......csccceee 21 
ie. ee a er Te rere rer eer ees 17 

Je | Perr rr rT errr eee eee ee eee 7 

FP PU, 60 05 686,005.94 6-6 6 OREN OCT L THEO 4 

9) Nationality of father or mother......... S 

jah PPT eereReeeErrrereerer ee 1 

G,. FR I a 0:8 5.64 :h6 5656 5:0 860556604588 46 
a) Are you a citizen of the United States?.. 17 

b) Send a photograph............eeeeccees 15 


c) Religious preference or church member- 
SN, 50 5 0.5 6.6:4-444444 60.45 554 0044400058 13 
d) Club and lodge membership............-- 1 
The physical matters most frequently referred 
to are: condition of health, height, weight, 
physical defects, hearing, and vision. These 
are all reasonable questions, so one wonders 
why each blank does not include them. The 
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matters of birth mentioned most often are: 
date of birth, age, place of birth, race, nation- 
ality. Four cities ask for both age and date of 
birth, while one asks for neither. All southern 
cities ask in regard to race. The cities which ask 
regarding the nationality and the citizenship 
of applicants are scattered over the entire 
country. Seven of the 13 cities which inquire 
regarding the religious preferences are located 
in the south. 

Scholarship and Educational Data. The train- 
ing and educational data requested in teachers’ 
application blanks are presented in Table IIT. 
The frequencies in this table, however, do not 
total the exact number of items of the various 
blanks, for it seemed best in tabulating the 
items to group them in the manner in which 
they are presented. For example, item (a) 
which is one item in Table III, is a summary 
of 12 items, namely, the name and location of 
each of 6 types of institutions: elementary. 
high school, normal, college, university, special. 
In reality, therefore, the blanks list many more 
items then are here listed. 

All cities ask for the name and location of 
the training institutions attended, and for the 
diplomas, or degrees, or credits received. All 
except 2 desire to know the dates or years the 
applicant attended the various schools. Thirty- 
five want to know the year of graduation from 
each school. The other items in regard to 
training are called for less frequently. The 
chief among these are the courses taken, majors 
and minors, and the professional courses taken. 
Every city seems to ask sufficient questions 
about the training of the applicant to get a 
true picture, not only of the eligibility, but 
also, of the academic desirability of the 
candidate. 


Most cities are not satisfied to know only 
about the general courses, but they ask further 
questions about particular courses. The ques- 
tions asked most frequently of the applicants 
for elementary-school positions are whether 
they are ab]~ to teach music, drawing, physical 
culture, and writing. Six ask if the applicant 
is able to play the piano, four to sing, four to 
speak a foreign language, and three to play 
any musical instruments. The question best 
suited to high-school applicants is, what 
branches can you teach? This is asked in 16 
blanks. Such questions are essential to deter- 
mine the fitness of candidates to fill the 
particular positions for which they may be con- 
sidered. 

Only a few blanks attempt to determine the 
professional habits and attitudes from the 
candidates themselves. These are usually ob- 
tained from the references. It may be that the 
few cities which ask regarding these matters 
in application blanks do so to impress the candi- 
date with the importance of these matters 
rather than to depend upon the information 
obtained from these questions. The most fre- 
quently mentioned items deal with professional 
reading and with teaching as a life career. It 
seems unsocial to ask the latter item of women 
teachers, unless the system permits married 
women to teach. 

Thirty-one cities desire to know the type, 
date, and length of certificates held by the 
applicant. This question helps determine 
whether the applicant is able to satisfy the 
certification requirements of the respective 
eities or states coneerned. Four ask if the 
candidate had ever applied or been examined 
before. The remaining questions deal with 
various special qualifications which an appli- 
cant may possess. The common practice is not 
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TABLE Ill. Training and Educational Data Called 
For in Teachers’ Application Blanks 
Frequencies 
of items 
Bs Sheed oie bs ho och ecaek ck cece snceses 202 
a) Name and location of institutions at- 


tended (Elementary, high school, nor- 
mal, college, university, and special) . 41 
b) Dates and years attended at the various 
ND Sere Si ate aa aie Wa ie hial a6 aid Bsc a Oe 39 
c) Diplomas, degrees, and credits received at 
CN IS do's 66.0445 64000 6506-656 41 
d) Year of as sn ss ss 9+ sss ere - 85 
e) Course tamem, amd length. .....ccccceccs 14 
J) Majors and minors taken.......... 10 
g) Professional courses taken, “and where 
i i. ¢ «6s: celancan dw Gaws be aes 10 
h) Academic subjects, and credits in. each. 4 
i) Summer sessions attended, work, and 
eS Pee eee paaida se eeun 3 
4) TRRMURGURCO WOT 6606 c cic cc shea fucss 3 
k) Report your professional training of last 
PRES. Veer ree ce eee ee 2 
2. Preparation in particular courses and fields. 94 
a) Can you teach vocal music?............ 22 
D> Ce FOU GORCH CBWE). oc cc cescccces 20 
c) Can you teach physical training?........ 9 
d) What branches can you teach? Prefer to 
i) ESR SPR eer eererr cere re 16 
e) Can you teach penmanship? SOs ee Sek be eas 6 
J) Can you pees 9 A eee eee re 6 
OD I dis 2.0 -a's 4 -6:4:000.60'9 0404854 485 4 
h) With waar ‘foreign languages are you 
EE Saas ca aie-ccee es te elekae &<- 4 
i) What musical instruments do you —_: ‘ 3 
j) Can you direct playground activities ?. 1 
. Can you coach athietics?..............-. 2 
l) Can you teach public speaking?......... 1 
m) What industrial or vocational subjects 
ee ED GUN Bo 6.060.660 00040.04 4000458 1 
TO FE ee re ree 16 
a) Name the professional journals you read 
PTT Tre rrr creer ree cre Or 4 
b) Name the professional books you have 
read in last year Or tWO0........eecee, 3 
c) Name some professional items upon which 
WO BIO WOMRs ccc vicricccvesvvoss 2 
d) Do you intend to make teaching a per- 
TERDOME DIOTORSIGNT 6cccicrccetcscces 2 
e) Do you attend educational gatherings?.. 1 
J) To what professional organization do you 
RUE E (65 6-60-6919. 65 54:64:64.0 6666005008 1 
g) Are you happy in teaching?............. 1 
RB) BPE FOU COOMETAEIVE. «oc sccccccccescvss A 
i) Would you serve cheerfully wherever as- 
EE 64 64:64 6666444 Ha 4444S 0660505 1 
GTN as oboe 0h 565060055 bce s30s 545538088 47 
a) Explain in full the certificates you hold 
eM ok oS 6 ad 5 es ere 675. 406 5 48 98 31 
b) Have you ever applied for or taken the 
examination before? «..cccsccccoccecs 4 
c) List any special qualifications........... 4 
d) Have you done observation?............ 2 
e) Have you done practice teaching?....... 2 
) State any honors taken or held.......... 2 
ag) Explain any special talent or interest.... 1 
Be) BMGSIIMURCS GEOTO 6c ccccccccccccssees 1 





to ask regarding special qualifications, for only 


twelve such items are mentioned in the 41 
blanks. 
Experience. Table IV presents the items 


which relate to experience. These relate more 
particularly to teaching experience, salary mat- 
ters, teaching success, and other experience. 
All blanks ask some questions in regard to the 
candidate’s experience, but no one question is 
asked in all blanks. Thirty-eight ask about the 


TABLE IV. Items Found in Teachers’ Application 
Blanks Regarding the Experience of 
the Candidates 


Frequencies 
of items 
B, Dama TI + aio 55.566 568 cece ccicerces 201 
a) Nature of position. Subject or grades 
MING 366. 6:0.064.64:058:510 5.64 66.004 F0w ONS 3 
b) Name and location of school............ 37 
c) Number of months or years taught and 
ME COLE R EERE LCRE TT TET Teer 36 
d) Dates of teaching experience............ 26 
@) Tree GF BIG GE GCNOGL so vcccscescscaens 22 
J) Where are you now teaching or where did 
WO SURE WON 6.6 609.606.4556 4548050 o0 15 
9g) Number of teachers in the last system in 
Wee FOU TOME i 6666 oc ccstets seas 14 
h) Are you under contract? Until when?.. 6 
i) How much teaching before graduation?.. 2 
j) How much teaching since graduation.... 2 
k) What substitute work have you done?... 1 
l) If you are reentering system, state rea- 
sons for former withdrawal........... 1 
m) Name some definite school problems on 
WHICH YOU GLC WOFKING. . 0. ccccccicses 1 
TC oi 0.65 5506506 05560555 60 06-060458545 685 38 
a) Salary you are now receiving or received 
ee eae rr ree 25 
b) State salary in connectiou with your vari- 
OUS YEATES Of EXPETIENCE... wc ccccccsses 8 
c) Are you a member of the state retirement 
OCCT eT ELTR ee ee Tee CETTE 3 
d) State salary offered for next year....... 2 
i, I 5.56665 6565665668 66560646 665-540.5460000 22 
a) Why do you wish to leave present posi- 
DET 66.6340 66 04.45.0004 06 ba dS Od HOLES 11 
b) What has been your success as a teacher?. 2 
c) Give reasons why you think you were suc- 
rr errr rrr ree Creer rere 2 
d) Can you maintain good discipline?....... Z 
e) Have you ever failed of reelection? If so, 
when and reasons?........+-eeeeeees 2 
f) Have you other duties or work? If so, 
WUE 66:6 5.6030 .40.005.00690.640 05 6600.8 2 
g) Name two standards by which you desire 
YOUP WOFK JUGBCG..cccsccccccccscece 1 
G, QiRsee TEBONIGOD 6 6cc cscs ccc seveccccccesesens 13 
a) What kind and length of commercial or 
industrial experience?............0e.. 7 
b) Experience in social work.............. 3 
ce) Do you engage in Sunday-school work?. 1 
d) Other educational experience............ 1 
e) Name your civic activities.............. 1 
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nature of the position held or the subjects or 
grades taught. 
names and places of the schools in which the 
candidate had taught, 36 the length of experi- 
ence, 22 the type or kind of school, 15 where 
she is now teaching, and 14 how many teachers 
in the last system where she taught. In sum- 
mary, each city desires to know the pertinent 
facts about the applicant’s teaching experience. 


TABLE V. Matters in Regard to References 
Requested in Teachers’ Application 
Blanks 
Frequencies 

of items 
ee RTT ee eee re ree 39 
2. Matters in regard to references requested.... 105 
Oe Fe 566-496 64 Os 8505 40k 888 ke ERE AS 39 
b) Address particularly requested.......... 30 
c) Title or position of reference............ 19 
d) Requesting a definite number of references 16 
6) TAGIRGION 80 YOUP WOPE . 6 ccc cccccscees 1 
3. Types of references requested............... 47 
GO). TOE MTF GG ik cc ciceccccsaccsccss 8 
b) Specifying the superintendents.......... 8 

c) Specifying the principals and superintend- 
WE 64446660 6596 4 485-406. 0446 064844866 5 
GB) GERCE BHCUIRORTIONS 6 bc 6 0 kes 0c es cceces 26 

(1) Asking two kinds of references— 
character and professional........ x 

(2) Specifying those who know most of 
WOE WOU 4.6.44 48 644368505 040% 6 
(3) Specifying professional references only o 

(4) Specifying three kinds — character, 
professional, and academic....... 3 

(5) Specifying those who have observed 
BO WE. 656446660946444 60445 3 

(6) Specifying those who know your fit- 
SOE BE B TOROS 6b 6c ccc ctesics 2 





Thirty-eight references are made to salary, 25 
of which refer to present salary. Eight blanks 
go so far as to ask the salary in connection 
with each year’s experience. Two implications 
exist in these questions: Does the candidate 
desire the position for an increase in salary, 
and has she received increments in salary some- 
what regularly? The assumption is that regu- 
lar increments imply successful experience, at 
least, in some degree. 

These implications lead to the next section 
of Table IV. Twenty-two questions deal more 
directly with the applicant’s teaching success. 
Thirteen of these items inquire into the motive 
for a change of position, while the remaining 
nine ask for self-evaluation of the applicant’s 
suecess. The general tone of the blanks in 
which these latter items appear is irritable and 
strict. One gets the feeling after reading some 
of the above blanks that the superintendents 
of these cities are ill-tempered by having candi- 
dates, and so they try to scare away as many 
as possible. 

Thirteen references deal with the applicant’s 
other experiences and activities than those of 
teaching. It is difficult to realize the import- 
ance of knowing the applicant’s industrial and 
commercial experience, except of industrial and 
commercial teachers. Some blanks tend to in- 
quire too fully into the personal and private 
activities of an applicant. 

References. Table V presents the matters in 
regard to the references requested in teachers’ 
application blanks. All except 2 blanks ask 
for references. Thirty specifically request the 
addresses of the references, the other 9 no doubt 
imply that the addresses will be given with the 
names. Only one half of the blanks ask that 
the title or position of the references be given. 
Sixteen request a definite number of references. 
The average number requested is four. 

Table V further reveals some interesting 
facts in regard to the types of references desired. 
Only one fifth of the blanks make no specifica- 
tions as to the type of references. The specifica- 
tions vary considerably, but an analysis of the 
various specifications shows that professional 
references are desired most often. In fact, 13 
of the 31 making specifications ask for the 
names of the superintendents under whom the 
candidate has taught. Five also specify the 
principals. Ten specifically request the names 
of character references in addition to the pro- 
fessional. In summary, it seems to be the cur- 


rent practice to specify, at least in part, the 


Thirty-seven desire to know the 
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kind of references desired, and that, the names 
of the superintendents or principals, or super- 
visors under whom the applicant has taught, 
be included in the list. 

Summary. An analysis of the application 
blanks of 41 of the 50 largest cities of the 
United States shows great variation in the num- 
ber and type of questions asked. Some cities 
seem to desire a biography rather than merely 
information relative to the eligibility and de- 
sirability of the applicant as a teacher. 

The following arrangement and items reveal 
the most frequent current practice in the use 


of teachers’ application blanks: 
Introductory Matters: 

Title—Application for Teaching Position. 

Date—Date of application. 

Forms—One form for all applicants 

Organization—Some logical arrangements of 
items. 

Position applied for—Type of school and sub- 
jects or grade preferred. 

Acceptance—When candidate could begin work 
and at what salary. 

Personal Data: 

Name—In full. 

Address—Present and permanent. 

Marital relations—Married, single, widowed. 

Physical matters—Health, weight, height, 
physical defects. 

Matters of birth—Date and place of birth, and 
race. 

Photograph—Yes. 

Citizenship—Yes. 

Training and Educational Data: 

Training—Name and location of institutions at- 
tended, dates or years attended, year of graduation, 
diplomas or degrees and credits received, and course 
taken. 

Professional—Professional reading done. 

Specific subjects—Ability to teach music, draw- 
ing. and physical training, if applying for an 
elementary position. 

Certificate held—Full details. 
Experience: 

Teaching experience—Nature, kind of 
length, dates. place of last experience. 

Salary—Present salary. 

Success—Reasons for desire to change. 
References: 

Name—Yes. 

Address—Yes. 

Title—Yes. 

Number—Four. 

Kind—Those who have observed the candidate’s 
—"* preferably the superintendents or princi- 
pals. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
BUSINESS OFFICIALS 





and 


school, 





Pres. H. L. Mills has announced the tentative 
program for the seventeenth meeting of the 
National Association of Public-School Business 


Officials. which will be held June 5 to 8, at Denver. 
Colorado. 


Monday Afternoon, June 4 

Reception of delegates at the Cosmopolitan Hotel; 
Mr. C. M. Schenck, chairman. Registration. Get- to- 
gether dinner in the evening. 

Tuesday Morning, June 5 

Addresses of Welcome—Hon. B. F. Stapleton, mayor 
of Denver; Mr. Frank H. Taylor, president of Denver 
board of education; Mr. Fred Farrar, president of 
Denver chamber of commerce. 

Response—Hon. F. B. Edmunds, member of the board 
of education at Toronto, Canada. 

Election of new members, approval of minutes, presi- 
Cone address, and reading of annual reports of the 
officials. 

Research and the Business Dep rtment of a Public- 
School System—Dr. George W. *rasier, president of 
Colorado Teachers’ College, Greeley. 

Responsibilities of the School-Loard Secretary—Miss 
Frances Peirce, clerk of the board of education, West- 
field, N. J. 

Tuesday Afternoon, June 5 

The Business Department as Viewed by a Board-of- 
Education Official—Mr. Raymond Courtney, president 
of the board of education, Tulsa, Okla. 

Some Needed Research for the Business Departments 
of Public-School Systems—Dr. John G. Fowlkes, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Commercial Research for Service to Schools—Mr. T. 
W. Vinson, secretary of the National School Supply 
Association, Chicago, IIl. 

Tuition Charges and Collections from Outlying Dis- 
tricts—Mr. George Howe, business manager of the 
board of education, La Crosse, Wis. 

Tuesday Evening, June 5, Round-table Conferences 

Architectural Service—Mr. H. D. Payne, A. I. A., 
Houston, Tex., chairman; Mr. C. E. C. Dyson, A. I. A., 
Toronto, Canada, assistant chairman. 

Engineering Service—Mr. H. G. Perring, Baltimore, 
Md., chairman; Mr. J. J. Ball, Denver, Colo., assistant 
chairman. 

Selection and Training of School Custodians—Mr. 
George F. Womrath, Minneapolis, Minn., chairman; Mr. 
G. W. Grill, Lakewood, Ohio, assistant chairman. 

Public-School Lunchrooms—Mr. Charles L. Barr, St. 
Louis, Mo., chairman; Mr. Paul H. Scholz, San Antonio, 
Tex., assistant chairman. 

(Concluded o.: Page 154) 
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SUNSET HIGH SCHOOL, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
DeWitt and Lemmon, Architects, Dallas, Texas. 
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Texas School Buildings of Note 


Recent Work of the Firm of DeWitt & Lemmon 


As a state, Texas has always deserved and 
received universal respeet and admiration. This 
has not only been due to her majestic size and 
glorious history, but to the progressiveness of 
her citizens and the development of her social 
The 

have been applied 
and 
nore or less synonymous sense. 


and politieal institutions. terms “back- 


ward” and “frontier” fre- 


quently to southern western states in a 
But ever since 
the annexation of Texas to the Union, the terms 
have not been used with reference to the state 
as a whole or to its sehools, whieh, under nota- 
ble leadership, have always taken front rank 
the matter of the 


physical school plant, the state can, of course, 


among her institutions. In 


furnish examples of all kinds and conditions 


of school buildings. as can any state. Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Tfouston, San Antonio, and the 


other large centers distinetly merit the atten- 
whole. 
this article while 


tion of the country as a 

The sehools illustrated in 
all from one office are more or less typical of 
the character of work whieh is being done in 
the state. All of the 


buildings shown were 
planned by the former firm of DeWitt and 


Lemmon, of which the author was a member. 
In the ease of the buildings at Tyler, C'ameron, 
and Mexia, Mr. Wm. B. Ittner was associated 
with the firm. 

The Sunset High School, Dallas 
Sunset Tigh School of Dallas, 


1924 at a time when the available 


The 


erected in 


was 


Roscoe P. DeWitt, Dallas, Texas 


funds were quite insufficient to care for the 
rapid increase in the loeal school enrollment. 
As a result, every possible measure of economy 
Was investigated and every suggestion which 
-eemed worthwhile was adopted. These econo- 
mies were chiefly matters pertaining to the 
plan, for in no instance was the quality of the 
huilding sacrificed. As a result the per-pupil 
cost of the building is extremely low for the 
high type of construction and finish emploved. 

All special rooms were planned to accommo- 
date 32 pupils instead of the usual 24, this in 
the faee of dire predictions of calamity. As 
a matter of fact. the arrangement has proved 
te be very satisfactory and after watching the 
records of the classes for a period of a year 
und a half it was decided to plan the special 
rooms of the Woodrow Wilson High Sehool for 
While there is no doubt in the 
about the advantages of the 
still the done by the 


larger groups in the Sunset Tigh School seems 


32) pupils. 
writer’s mind 


smaller class, tine work 
to make the adoption of the larger class units 
preferable to the substitution of inferior materi- 
uals in the construetion of the school buildings. 
A Closed Plan 
That is not quite the whole picture. The 
Sunset Tigh Sehool serves the far western edge 
of the 
cottages, A 
and 1924 indieated 


with 


1925 


city. whieh is being built) up 


survey of the situation in 


that. when the enrollment 


had reached the two thousand mark, the con- 





tributing area served would be so large and the 
distance so great that a new high school else- 
where would better meet the needs than would 
additions to this particular plant. Therefore, 
it was decided that additions need not be pro- 
vided for and that the plan be of the “closed” 
The arrangement effected a considerable 
saving in cost, and while it may prove a worth- 
this 
an extremely dangerous and undesirable prac- 
Yet, in the 
tects were asked to deal with the problem of a 


Ivpe. 


while eeonomy in lustanece, it is usually 


tice. present instance the archi- 


high school for a maximum of 2.100 pupils, 
and they took every advantage for making the 
plan economical and convenient. 

The limitation of the size of the sehool throws 
further light on the arrangement of the special 


rooms for on pupils. 


Upon investigation of the 
local reeords it was found that with an 8-period 
day, one laboratory (double periods) aceommo- 
handle the load, 


unable 


dating 32 would ultimate 


whereas one 24-pupil room would be 


to do so. and would make 
This 
the building 
the red tion 
pense of the teaching force. 
In this 
the fact 


a second room neces- 


sary. measure of economy reduced the 


east of very materially, although 


was made, admittedly, at the ex- 
well to reeall 


connection it) may he 


that one big item 
to be effected, 
the logieal place to begin is where small per- 


I do not mean to 


instruction is the 


{ expense and, if eeonomies are 


centages mean large sums. 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE SUNSET HIGH SCHOOL, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
DeWitt & Lemmon, Architects, Dallas, Texas. 
LEFT: Library. RIGHT: Cooking Room. 
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imply that the salaries of teachers should be 

reduced—it they were reduced much an entirely 

new coinage system would be necessary. But 

1 do hold that it is logical and worthwhile to 

employ one $4,000 teacher in place of two $3,000 

teachers, if the former can do the work required. 
Some Further Economies 

To return to the building: Only one gym- 
nasium was provided and that for girls, for 
in Dallas other agencies care for the boys. The 
eymnasium is large enough for a_ basketball 
court and 500 spectators. Both the dressing 
rooms have circular stairs leading to the gym- 
uasium floor. The boys’ room also has an out- 
side door to the athletic field, so that it may be 
used after school hours when the rest of the 
building is locked. The rear-stair halls ean be 
shut off from the rest of the building, so that 
visitors to the gymnasium at night will not 
have the run of the school—a simple method 
of preventing considerable loss and damage. 

Steel lockers are provided in the corridors 
for the wraps and books of the pupils. The 
space between columns in the interior walls 
has been utilized and the side corridors have 
heen widened to permit a double row of lockers, 
back to baek, forming a double aisle. The 
lockers are evenly distributed over the building 
so that no congestion occurs at any one spot. 

The toilet locations are convenient to the 
locker groups on each floor. The proper dis- 
position of school toilets is a perplexing prob- 
lem, one not at all solved by well-arranged 
duet systems and powerful fans. I am _ not 
sure that the ancients did not have the right 
solution of the problem in placing the toilets 
to the right and left rear outside! In fact, | 
um e@onvineed of it, unless janitors can be 
trained to disbelieve in the efficacy of an hour’s 
use of the fan each morning. General toilet 
rooms should have, in addition to the almost 
necessary mechanical ventilation, plenty of sun- 
light and plenty of loving care with soap and 
water. Without all of these items, toilets are 
likely to be filthy places which are totally unfit 
to be ineluded within the walls of any building, 
much less of a sehool. 

The illustration of the boiler room shows the 
good natural lighting and business-like arrange- 
ment of the mechanical equipment. The plant 
consists of a 250- and an 85-horsepower boiler, 
the latter for use throughout the year in con- 
nection with the kitchen and hot-water supply. 
Both boilers are equipped with oil burners, but 
coal storage has been provided to eare for 
emergencies and for possible future high prices 
of oil. Both steam and electric return-line 
pumps have been installed. All direct radiation 
throughout the buildings, as well as the vent 
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AUDITORIUM, 
SUNSET HIGH SCHOOL, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
DeWitt & Lemmon, Architects, Dallas, Texas. 


coils, is controlled thermostatieally. Mechanical 
ventilation is limited to the auditorium, the 
lunchroom and kitchen, the toilets, and the 
cooking room. The last two named have a 
separate fan system. 


Long-Range Economy 

The laboratory equipment, with one or two 
exception, was designed by and installed under 
the direction of the architects. The equipment. 
therefore, meets the particular needs of the 
school more readily than stock material would 
have done. While the cost was slightly higher, 
the saving in space effected has more than made 
up the difference. Planning the equipment at 
the same time the building is planned is very 
desirable practice, whether the use of the stock 
or specially made material is contemplated; for 
in doing so, each is considered in its relation 
to the other and both in their relation to the 
perfect laboratory. 

In the Sunset High School and other Dallas 
school buildings a great deal of equipment is 
built into the walls, occupying otherwise wasted 
space and in some instances saving a foot in the 


width of the room. Each piece of special equip- 


Pork 


teas =} 


WOODROW WILSON HIGH SCHOOL, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
DeWitt & Lemmon, Architects, Dallas, Texas. 


ment has its particular place, arranged in the 
way in which the equipment may be best cared 
for. Each laboratory section has its own note- 
book case, and each student has a drawer for 
his or her own use. 


The auditorium has:a seating capacity of 
almost 1,500—all with a perfect view of the 
stage and, more important, within perfect hear- 
ing distance. The wide courts on each side 
of the auditorium furnish excellent natural 
light and, when desired, natural ventilation. 
A projection room in the rear of the balcony 
is equipped for two machines, a spot light, and 
a rewinding motor. This room is protected by 
a fire door and has a separate ventilating duct. 
The stage has a regular steel gridiron and un- 
The Dallas 
board of education has given enthusiastic sup- 
port to the efforts of Superintendent N. R. 
Crozier to develop dramatics, and in the case 
of the Sunset High School and the Woodrow 
Wilson building the board has permitted the 
expenditure of suftticient funds to provide stage 


usually good electrical equipment. 


equipment adequate for almost any sort of pro- 
duction. 


peer) 


3 
5 
| 
| 
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The main corridor on the floor of the 


building is top lighted and is arranged to serve 


top 


This is a desirable feature for 
every school building, as it is one of the few 
cultural influences in it which act indirectly, 
albeit surely, and which are absorbed and not 
administered, 
The Wilson High School 

The plan of the Woodrow Wilson [ligh School 

has the same general features of the Sunset 


us an art gallery. 


building, except in several important elements. 
The present plan has a capacity of 2,500 pupils 
and has been so arranged that this capacity can 
be increased to 3,500. The auditorium has been 
placed on the first floor, and the baleony is so 
arranged that there are entrances to it from 
both the second and the third floors. 

The gymnasium has also been placed on the 
first floor and has its own entrances. The seat- 
ing capacity of the gymnasium is 1,200, of 
While attend- 


ince at basketball games has seemed to require 


which 700 seats are permanent. 
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more extended seating, there is a limit to ex- 
penditures for extracurricular activities, and, 
too, the pendulum of public interest may be 
expected to shift and decline. 

The space on the third floor over the gym- 
nasium and above the baleonies is used for the 
lunchroom and kitchen, The kitchen is served 
by a small push-button elevator from the ser- 
vice passage in the basement, and the disad- 
vantages of the top-tloor location are thus largely 
There decided 
having the kitchen and lunchroom on the top 
floor. It is possible to provide complete venti- 
lation and thus eliminate the unpleasant insti- 
tutional odors from the building. Excellent 
natural light is provided, so that with its attrac- 
tive tile walls, the lunchroom is the 
handsomest parts of the building. 

All of the corridors and stair halls are tiled 
to the height of the wall lockers with an attrac- 


overcome, are advantages in 


one of 


tive warm-grey tile, and the lockers are painted 
to mateh. All of the classroom floors are edge- 
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The corridor and other floors are 
terrazzo, laid off in panels with 


grain pine, 
brass strips. 

The heating and ventilating plant in the 
Woodrow Wilson ILigh Sehool is similar to that 
in the Sunset, except that duplicate boiler equip- 
ment has been provided and provisions have 
been made for a refrigerating plant which will 
cool the drinking water and furnish refrigera- 
tion for the kitchen storage rooms. 

The auditorium has seating space for 1,700 
and is especially well equipped for theatrical 
productions. The stage has a modern theatre- 
type switchboard, complete footlights and top 
lights, and especially designed and equipped 
dressing rooms. Organ lofts have also been pro- 
vided on each side of the stage, and it is hoped 
that a pipe organ can be installed through a 
gift or other special funds. 

In the Dallas schools all shopwork is given 
at the Bryan Tigh Sehool, centrally located near 


the business district. Shops in the other high 
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DeWitt & Lemmon, Architects, Dallas, Texas. 
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MEXIA HIGH SCHOOL, MEXIA, TEXAS. 
DeWitt & Lemmon, Architects, Dallas, Texas. Wm. B. Ittner, 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


schools are unnecessary, and consequently none vide tive foot-candles at the level of the desk 


have been provided. lops. 
The electrical system of both the Sunset and The Mexia High School 
Wilson high schools ineludes not only lighting The high-school building at Mexia—while 


but also complete clock and bell systems and 
house telephones. All telephone and service 
Wiring is underground, and the installations are 
complete in every detail. All rooms are lighted ; 
the classroom lighting has been designed to pro- 


much smaller than the two buildings just de 
seribed is of the same general character of plan, 
construction, and equipment. The two courts 
have been utilized for shops, the natural grade 
having been sufliciently low to permit a full 
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Associate Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
FLOOR PLANS OF THE MEXIA HIGH SCHOOL, MEXIA, TEXAS. 
DeWitt & Lemmon, Architects, Dallas, Texas. Wm. B. Ittner, Associate Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


story beneath the auditorium windows. Ad 
vantage was taken of a fall of some 6 feet 
in the lot grade between the front and rear, 
to locate the eafeteria a half story below the 
first. floor. 


be placed mid-height between the two. stories 


This has allowed the gymnasium to 


and to have the required IS feet clear-height 
below the trusses, without projecting the gym- 
nasium roof above the second-floor roof line. 
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TYLER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, TYLER, TEXAS. 
Architects, Dallas, Texas. 
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Wm. B. Ittner, Associate Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE TYLER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, TYLER, TEXAS. 


DeWitt & Lemmon, Architects, Dallas, Texas. 


The Tyler High School 

The problem solved by the high-school build- 
ing at Tyler, Texas, was entirely different from 
those just described and was handled to meet 
the local needs. A junior high school was 
desired, but after a survey of the city and of 
the school system by Mr. Wm. B. Ittner, it 
seemed the part of wisdom to plan for the opera- 


tion of a jynior-senior high-school plant. The 
existing high school had been built in 1912 


and while it was an admirable building in 
many respects, it not only failed to permit ad- 
ditions to be made satisfactorily, but was so 
arranged that no two rooms could be thrown 
together without forming an L-shaped room. 





Wm. B. Ittner, Associate Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
Kurther no one room was large enough to 


serve as a special room. The new building was 
accordingly planned to complement the old 
structure and the term “junior high school” is 
a misnomer. 


All the recitation rooms, the auditorium, and 
the high-school offices are in the old building, 
as are also the cafeteria and the kitchen, which 
were originally the old gymnasium and the 
boiler room respectively. In the new building 
are located the gymnasium for boys and girls, 
with the accompanying locker and 
rooms, the laboratories 
rooms, shops, workrooms, a large study hall, and 


shower 


science and lecture 


the offices of the school system. A short walk 
connects the two buildings and in the mild 
climate of Tyler, the two units are operated 
nearly as satisfactorily as if under one roof. 

One illustration shows the gymnasium with 
the dividing partitions folded back for a high- 
school basketball game. Seating for nearly 900 
is provided by means of collapsible bleachers 
placed against the walls. 

The workrooms for girls oceupy the east front 
of the building. with the design room nearby. 


The School at Cameron 
The Ada Henderson School at 
Texas, is primarily an elementary school with 
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DeWitt & Lemmon, Architects, Dallas, Texas. 
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DeWitt 


departmental organization in the sixth and 
seventh grades. 

The local conditions made the problem an in- 
teresting one and throw light on some features 
of the plan. Cameron is a small city, with a 
white school enrollment of hardly a thousand. 
The high school is a magnificent building well 
located on a beautiful site, a gift to the city 
from the wife of a wealthy citizen. The old 
clementary-school building was outworn and a 
part of it, at least. had been condemned. 

After a study of the situation, it seemed de 
sirable to locate the elementary school adjacent 
to the new high school and to diseard entirely 
the old downtown site. Aecordingly, land was 
purchased across from the high school and the 
Street between The large audi- 


was closed. 


& Lemmon, 


Architects, Dallas, Texas. Wm. B. Ittner, 


torium, laboratories, and special rooms of the 
high school, all finely equipped, beeame avail- 
able for use by the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary school. The high school contained no 
lunchroom and this was provided in the ele- 
mentary school. It is small because Cameron 
is a city of noon dinners, and most of the pupils 
cat at home. 

For the the small 


auditorium, several special groups, and six home 


use of lower grades a 


Reeitation rooms and a 
for the departmental 
and rooms of their own for the kinder- 
and first grade. 


rooms were provided, 


library were provided 
gvroup, 
garten The gymnasium opens 
directly onto the playground, a decided advan- 
tage in the mild climate of central Texas. The 


kindergarten room, which has a separate toilet 


Associate Architect, St. 


Louis,Mo. 


room, a fireplace, and generous storage cases, 
has been decorated in an appealing manner. 

The boiler room only is in the basement, and 
this was planned to take care of the load in 
the high school, thus concentrating the steam 
plant in one building. All radiation is thermo- 
statically controlled and mechanical ventilation 
has been provided where necessary. 

Features Common to the Buildings 

All of the buildings illustrated were erected 
for almost the same cost per cubie foot. The 
Woodrow Wilson and Mexia high schools cost 
2S per foot, and the Tyler and 
Cameron buildings and the Sunset High School 


cost 27 


cents cubic 


cents per cubic foot. These costs in- 
clude everything except teaching equipment, 
and upon completion each building was ready 
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GYMNASIUM, 


MEXIA HIGH SCHOOL, 


DeWitt & Lemmon, Architects, Dallas, Texas. 


for immediate occupancy without further ex- 
penditures. 

The actual use of these buildings have proved 
the value of the care taken in the planning of 
them. Their success, however, was due largely 
to the keenness of the superintendents and the 


large vision of the different boards of edueation 


Wm. B. 


MEXIA, 
Ittner, 


TEXAS. 


Assoviate Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


involved. In every instance splendid cooperation 
given to the architects, We have found 
in each of these Communities that our own en- 
thusiasm for progressive 
equalled if. indeed, not exceeded by that of the 
superintendents and 
boards, 


Was 


school planning was 


members of the school 


Index of School-Bond Prices’ 


Harold F. Clark, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


During 
slightly in 
the lowest 
Bond 


January school-bond 
excess of $15,000,000.) This is one of 
monthly totals for several vears. The 
Index, representing the net yield of school 
honds, rose one point, 4.29. in January. The De- 
cember level, 4.28, was the lowest point reached in 
several years; so, an average rise of only one point 


sales were only 


means that in January school bonds sold very near 
the low level. 

The action of the large Federal Reserve Banks 
toward the end of January and the first of Feb- 


ruary in raising = rediscount rate probably was 
all that kept the . January level from setting a new 
record. Money was plentiful, interest rates low, 


and consequently bond prices (including = school 


TABLE I. 


Average Yield of All School Bonds Sold During the Month 
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bonds) were high until the Federal Reserve Banks 
began to frown on excessive spec ulation. With the 
selling of government securities and finally the 
raising of the rediscount rate, interest rates rose 
slightly. Government and municipal, including 
school, bonds were affected only to a slight degree. 
However, it was doubtless enough to keep school 
bonds from selling at new high levels and conse- 
quently new low levels of net interest rates. 

The immediate future of school-bond prices, with- 
out doubt, depends upon the action of the Federal 
Reserve Board. There are fair reasons for think- 
ing that conditions will stay about as they are for 
the next few weeks. An expansion of business 
would take more money back into channels of trade 
and might cause a rise in interest that in 


rates 


Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 


turn would cause a slight rise in the interest rates 
of sehool bonds. 

On the other hand, the enormous interest and 
dividend payments of this year are already in ex- 
$1,000,000.000, Most of this money must 
be reinvested. This will tend to keep interest rates 
from rising much and should furnish a good market 
tor school bonds. The long-term outlook is without 
doubt) for lower interest) rates on school 
The immediate future may see some hardening of 
interest rates: but late spring may see school bonds 
sold at new low-interest rates. 


cess of 


bonds. 


The majority of school boards seem to ignore 
completely the ditference in interest rates on lone- 


term and short-term loans. <A brief investigation 
TABLE II 

January, 1928 

School bonds sold) during the month’....8 15,249,500 


All municipal securities sold) during the 


PORE (OG HOTS) 6 ones cick dis ccatices ccsenswess 97.5903. 7350 
All school bonds outstanding Cestimated). 3.505 000,000 
IEEE ois ha hay 0 4840 ESV SEER IS 1.470.000.0000 


(estimated). 
bonds out 


Ail school bonds outstanding 
Average yield of all school 


2.298 .000,000 


standing (estimated)... ....cs.cssceseeese 4.680% 
Yield of school bonds of ten large cities 

sold Gufing (he MOR .6. cic css es erces 3.9906 
Yield of United States long-term bonds 

(quotation the middle of February, 1928) >.1IST7 


“The monthly totals of school bonds do not include 
all the bonds issued in that month due to the difficulty 
of obtaining the yields on some of the issues. 


showed that it is common in the Middle West for 


school boards to pay 6 per cent for short-term 


TABLE 
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All Publie and 
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TABLE IV 


Average Yields of Long-Term Federal-Government 
Bonds® 


Past Twelve Months *ast Five Years 





Month Rate % Year Rate % 

1928 WT oak od sinesieeyss 3.464" 
February 3.18° P44 44086 a knees 3.544 
SMUIRTD 65866 e505: 3.17" Ns -4 4510s na 0 5s 3.797 

1927 DU ei es kaaeansGen 4.010 
December neta. “ee i | eee ee 4.298 
NOVEHIDE? 5....5...05. 3.30 | || eee .-- 4,301 
WORD 6s0 da sceses 3.48 —_—_—_—_——- 
ee 3.44 *Taken from the Fed 
BUBURE .scdicccceees 3.45 eral Reserve Bulletin. 
WN 80:00 95105 3.04 e 3.48 *‘Caleulated from the 
GUD Wa wea tise dcees 3.47 New York Stock Ex- 
ee ae peer sear 3.44 change quotations and 
NONE: 560854504466 508 BAT not the final Federal 
WENO eiicsscdcsaes 3.48 Reserve Board average, 
POUPUHEY 6.ccccces 3.58 
FORGETS soo cade 3.60 

TABLE V 
Security Prices’ 

Date Average Price Average Price 

1928 of 228 Stocks of 40 Bonds 
CO 193.48 100,15 
FUMES os5ba 6 eee sic 195.6 100.35 

1927 
December .......... WW6.5 100.0 
NOVOMMEP 1.5.6.6... 189. 9.7 
SD a o.66-a50kcw aes 186.2 99.6 
September .......... 191.1 98.00 
MEMOMG 6.6 scadadiiaas 179.3 97.76 
NE pre tse aid x ore Sak a78.0 97.03 
NE eR ores KR eR 168.5 97.06 
Mia eee eu sees s 167.5 97 5 
PNET Sis. eissh 5:4 0a eK RS 166.2 97.24 
EL. 55.4.4 sad aves 159.0 96.65 
POMEUOEY 6 6doc ce ciaers 156.9 96.44 
GOMER, is 84g sca 153.5 96.45 


“As reported by the Standard 
Ine. Used by special permission. 
‘Not final, 


Statistics Company, 


loans. This at times is from 1.5 per ceut to 2 
per cent higher than the same school system will 
pay for its long-term loans. This happens at. the 
same time that the money rates on short-term 
loans are lower than on long-term loans. As an 
illustration, last August the United States Govern- 
ment had to pay 3.45 per cent on its long-term 
loans and only 2.70 per cent on its) short-term 
loans. In December. the government was paying 
3.34 per cent for long-term loans and 3.17 per cent 
for short-term loans. It is high time that many 
school boards looked more carefully at their short 


TABLE VI 
Revised Index Number of Wholesale Prices? 





Month All Com Building All Com Building 
28) modities Materials Year modities Materials 
Feb. 95.4'° 90.8" 1927 Tere x aaeee 
Jan. 95.2% 0.» 1926 100. 100. 
1927 1925 103.5 101.7 
Dee. 96.1% 90. 1924 98.1 102.3 
Nov. 96.7 0.2 1923 100.6 108.7 
Oct. 97.0 91.6 a 

Sept. 96.5 $2.1 "United States Bureau of 
Aug. 95.2 92.9 Labor Statistics, 1926—100. 
July 94.1 93.7 WNot final. 

June 93.8 94.6 

May 93.7 95.1 

April 93.7 95.0 

March 94.5 95.3 

Feb. 95.9 96.2 

Jan. 96.6 97.5 


term borrowing to see if the money cannot be ob- 
tained at lower rates of interest. 
Last month we referred to the wide range of 


interest rates patd on school bonds. During Janu- 
ary one school-bond issue sold on a net yield) basis 
of 3.62) per cent; another issue soid on a 6 per 
Other issues were scattered all the way 
Differences in credit conditions of the 
communities will not explain some of the ditfer- 
ences in bond prices. 
rates must be due in 
are sold. 


cent basis. 
het ween. 

These ditferences in interest 
part to the way the bonds 
This shows how necessary it is for the 
superintendent and school board to know what in 
terest should be paid upon 
community and now to sell the 
this proper rate. 


rates their 


obtain 


bonds of 
bonds to 


Average Rate at Which Bonds Were Sold 





Year School Municipal Private Municipal 
BUR 6 645-0005. $274.000,0008 $1,450,000,0005 Pesce BME FNS. PUA eK eae TEaws s HOdC OS 4.47! 
BUOs 85 606 sees 260,000,000 1,365,000.000 6.311.000 000 DREN state Rp Rind Sub Hane er. sawn aoe 4.61 

BEE hoes ease 323,000,000 1,399,000,000 6 223.000,000 A ater ton ei Le ae 4.58 
BND E A tisreaes 288 "000,000 1,398.000,000 5.593,000,000 ESP eer eee or eer ee 4.26 
BUN Ss 0:0ha sees 208,000,000 1,063 ,000,000 4.303.000,000 vias) 50:05:40 WO Neliae aan Saeed eae 4.76 
BUS 0058 0.65000 237,000,000 1,101,000,000 4 "5,000,000 CE DS SALLE TEA AWA NS SCONES 4.81 
De SN Sk 315,000,000 1.208,000.000 3.576,000,000 MS OS: 49998 HS 4.5.9 NANA RE ee 5.18 
BONO e iat cases 130,000,000 683,000,000 3.634,000,000 DES ies taKTr KHNL che whawat 5.12 
WEG s8a 60588555 103,000,000 691,000,000 3,588,000,000 BG Cictewae satan nase veemandees 5.04 
ROE 5-¥i6. sisrserei8:s 41,000.000 296.000,000 14.368,000,000 Pea Men seeaakans hacesoiass aes 4.) 
PORE ide oe tenes 60,000,000 451,000,000 SO: MD Sb esidisis sca ete aad aesdoasiee 4.58 
RM atscs:t tate 70,000,000 457,000,000 SA | Woo v0.90 bods. d ee edeude eaters 4.18 
NW is tdas es 81.000,000 498,000,000 5 275,000,000 Pets. Non wht pa rGiasandeae eee 4.58 
er eer 42,000,000 320,000,000 GE Wc ap hip sicenscenessuteiesss 4.38 


‘By special permission based upon sales reported by 


the Commercial and Finaneial Chronicle. 
‘Not final, 
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OTLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, OTLEY, ENGLAND. 
M. Wormald, Esq., Architect, Wakefield, England. 
° THE OTLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL BUILDING 
M1 John Y. Dunlop, Greenfield, Glasgow, Scotland 
he Schoolhouses planned recently in England 
” show marked differences from buildings erected 
in . 
a previous to the war. In general, the new ar- 
1 rangements are such that the demand for more 
m light and air, and for greater space inside the 
GS 
ie buildings and on the school grounds may be 
- realized. 
nv . 
of In one respect the recent school construction 
in England is similar to that of the United 
States, in that the larger number of buildings 
which are being erected are intended for sec- 
= ondary and grammar (junior high) schools, and 
for central (consolidated) schools, and are 
planned entirely for secondary or other ad- 
vanced work. 
While necessarily the newer buildings con- 
if ‘ ; 
00. | tain many elements in the way of classrooms, 
corridor arrangements, ete., which are similar 
| to the older types of buildings, there are marked - 
differences in the supplementary provisions for 7 a Saag?’ 
activities which the enlargement of the curric- ‘ 7 a SS «@ waasPo on 
ulum has brought into the schools. To a certain | 
' extent the additions which have been made in 
an é } . . . 
newer buildings account for the increase in cost 
of per head of these buildings. Naturally other 
nu factors have contributed to increase cost, such 
sis as the present high cost of labor and materials. 
per As a result of all the improvements and cost 
nd increases the secondary school in England now 
the : . aon — : 
i ranges in cost from $350 to $565 per capita. 
cr I e e on . . . 
oe It is significant that the newer buildings give 
‘ihe more area to demonstration rooms and other 
the | (Concluded on Page 133) 
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OTLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, OTLEY, ENGLAND. 
M. Wormald, Esq., Architect, Wakefield, England. 
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EQUITABLE TAXATION AND ADEQUATE 
SCHOOL SUPPORT 


Educators of the progressive type throughout 
the country, who have concerned themselves in 
the effort to secure adequate financial support 
for the schools, including a proper compensation 
for teacher service, have gradually turned their 
attention to the basic consideration, namely to 
the subject of taxation. 

Here they have discovered a few pertinent 
facts. They have learned that while education 
receives what may be believed to be a proper 
share of the total tax yield, it does by no means 
follow that on the basis of tax ability education 
has received what it is entitled to. In other 
words, if the administration of taxation is 
faulty, in that it ignores the elements of uni- 
formity and equity, the schools may be affected 
thereby. 

There is the practice to apportion the total 
tax yield to the several branches of local gov- 
ernment, and to weigh and measure the relative 
rather than actual needs. An inadequate reve- 
nue may compel reductions on fire, police, and 
sanitation appropriations, or a paring of the 
item of school support. If the authorities hold 
that in the light of various governmental needs 
only a certain fixed percentage can go for the 
support of the schools, then it follows, too, that 
undervaluations and unfair exemptions will 
affect the school’s share of the total tax yield. 

The educators of Illinois have for some years 
felt that the state school support on the whole 
was inadequate. At the same time, they realized 
that in the light of the total tax revenue, the 
schools could not consistently ask for more. 
The question then arose as to whether the sys- 
tem of taxation employed in that state was 
just and fair. And here it was found that there 
was a wide discrepancy between the taxable 
wealth of the state and the actual tax exacted. 
When it is authoritatively demonstrated that 
the taxable wealth of a state is over forty 
billion dollars, and that the tax exacted covers 
a four-billion valuation only, it is time to apply 
corrective measures. 

It remains for the citizenship to point out the 
discrepancies and to seek the remedy. Here it 
does not follow that the educators who lead in 
tax reforms must themselves become economists 
and experts. But it is necessary that the gen- 
eral facts be ascertained and made known. The 
forces, which selfishly seek to keep taxes down, 
are always at work, but the average citizen also 
knows that, if all property subject to taxation 
were revealed and placed upon the rolls, that the 
general burden would be no heavier upon the 
average taxpayer. An increased tax yield must 
not be expected from property that is already 
paying its just share, but rather from property 
that is grossly undervalued. The problem lies 
not so much in a given tax rate as it does in a 
uniformity of valuations upon which such rate 
is based. 
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Thus, the educational bodies in the several 
states may wield a wholesome influence in sup- 
port of a system of taxation, that shall be 
equitable and fair to all property holdings, and 
that shall afford a proper support for the 
schools. 


THE ABOLITION OF STANDING COM- 
MITTEES 


With the refinements which have character- 
ized school administration procedure in recent 
vears making clearer distinctions between the 
board of education as a policy-determining body 
and the expert factors of a school system, new 
adjustments in committee service have been 
inaugurated. One of these means the abolition 
of standing committees. 

The feasibility of this departure has been 
rendered practical where details have delegated 
to paid executives and where such executives 
are expected to devise, suggest, and recommend 
confining the board to legislative and judicial 
functions. This places a greater reliance upon 
expert service and emphasizes the policy-making 
function of the board. 

The practice which has characterized boards 
of education since their creation has been to 
thrash out details in committee groups and to 
submit the findings to the full board for ap- 
proval or rejection. This practice has much 
merit, more specially where the committee mem- 
bers have been chosen with a due regard for 
their fitness in the performance of certain 
duties. There is the citizen who has a grasp of 
financial problems, of building maintenance. or 
of general administrative procedure. The 
knowledge and experience thus brought to ad- 
ministrative service makes for efficiency. 

The drawbacks, if any, in this practice must 
be found in that the whole board may not be 
fully informed and must rely upon committee 
recommendations. Sometimes a committee is 
swayed by a positive minority while the less 
assertive majority mind merely voices acquies- 
cence. Again, where the standing committee 
system has full sway the “senatorial courtesy” 
idea is likely to lead to abuses. Committees want 
to be recognized and will resent the rejection of 
their recommendations. The rejection of a com- 
mittee report tends to invite retaliation or par- 
tisanship. Then, too, the argument is advanced 
that committee deliberation leads to wrangling 
over trifling detail, with much heat and little 
light, and to “talkfests,”’ which on the whole 
constitute a waste of time. 

While something may be said for, as well as 
against, the standing committee system it re- 
mains that the experimental abolition of the 
system is of interest to the school administrator. 
And here we find that many school adminis- 
trative bodies find the elimination of standing 
committees and the deliberation of problems 
and questions before the entire board of edu- 
‘ation both feasible and practical. It tends to 
keep the members fully informed on all admin- 
istrative departures and conclusions, tends to 
obviate superfluous discussion, and leads more 
directly to sound conclusions. 

In this connection it must be added that 
every board of education must determine for 
itself the practicability of the suggested inno- 
vation. It does not follow that what is accept- 
able in one community is equally desirable in 
every other community. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A REPRESENTATIVE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The ery is frequently heard in communities 
that its board of education does not embody the 
best citizenship in its membership. The con- 
ceptions as to what really constitutes the best 
citizenship. may vary considerably. One critic 
may have in mind the wealthy citizens of the 
community while another may wish to embody 
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the highly intellectual only. Others again may 
contemplate the social leaders of the commu- 
nity as affording the only fit timber for school 
administration service. 

Experience has taught that while the banker, 
merchant, manufacturer, lawyer, and physician 
may become valuable members of any board of 
cdueation there are others coming under neither 
classification who may serve with equal effi- 
ciency. There are in nearly every community 
those who may be less prominent and less self- 
assertive, who nevertheless possess the ecapabil- 
ities of serving on a board of education and 
serving well. 

The experience which the banker or business 
man brings to the counsels of a school-board 
meeting is valuable, and at times indispensable. 
The knowledge which the physician or lawyer 
possesses may find frequent application in school 
administrative deliberation. Likewise the 
judgment of the manufacturer may become im- 
portant in determining upon practical innova- 
tions and departures. But, in contemplating a 
board of education that shall be truly represen- 
tative of the community and its several shifts 
and tendencies, it must include those identified 
with the great mass of working people. These 
may reflect viewpoints which tend to round out 
a more complete picture of the educationai 
needs and ambitions of the community. 


Here it is by no means argued that a board 
of education without its banker member is in- 
complete, or that there must be a physician in 
that body in order to render it wholly efficient. 
But, the deliberations which engage the average 
school administrative body may involve prob- 
lems which are best solved in the light of the 
experience of the banker and merchant, the 
manufacturer and mechanic, the jurist and the 
physician. The combined knowledge and judg- 
ment of the business and professional men must 
be brought to the service of the school system. 
The woman, too, has a place in the government 
of the schools. 


Aside from the question of administrative 
efficiency is that of representation in the demo- 
eratic sense. If the American schools are the 
best equipped, best managed, and most efficient 
in the world, it is because they are adequately 
financed and kept close to the people. And right 
uere it may be said that just because the people 
have a voice in their control, the schools receive 
the financial support necessary to enable them 
to render a maximum service. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT’S PARTICIPA- 
TION IN COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 


There has been a growing tendency in recent 
years on the part of school superintendents to 
participate in the social and civie activities of 
the community. Thus, it is not unusual to find 
that the school superintendent has been placed 
at the head of a Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, or 
other service club. Recently the people of a 
midwest city selected the school superintendent 
as chairman of a community drive. Several in- 
stances are recalled where school superintend- 
ents have been chosen as presidents of local 
chambers of commerce. According to news- 
paper reports, it is evident that school superin- 
tendents are called more frequently than ever 
before into conference and cooperation on com- 
munity projects and affairs. The writer of this 
editorial recently was a guest at a Rotary-club 
luncheon, presided over by the local school 
superintendent as the club president. The 
schoolmaster’s scholarly attainments, together 
with his wit and humor, served him well in 
directing the meeting which followed the lunch- 
eon. A member remarked, “He is not only a 
good schoolman, but an all-around good citizen 
as well. He can get anything for his schools 


that the town has to give.” It was clearly evi- 
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dent that the school superintendent was not 
only regarded as a good schoolman but a big 
citizen as well. 

There can be no question that the educational 
leader of the community should become identi- 
fied with more important community move- 
ments. The argument might be advanced that the 
school superintendent who possesses the neces- 
sary professional attainments should turn his 
attention exclusively to the administration of 
the schools, and that proper contact with the 
school board and the classroom workers is all 
that should be expected of him. 


It follows, however, that the school superin- 
tendent, more than any «ther man in the com- 
munity, should know the community in all its 
activities, its ambitions, and its aspirations. 
Intimate contact with its business, industrial, 
and professional workers will keep him in- 
formed on the educational needs of the commu- 
nity. He will become familiar, as he should, 
with the possibilities of the town along eco- 
nomie, civie, and social advancement, and shape 
the activities of the school system accordingly. 
In brief, as a well-informed citizen he becomes 
a better schoolmaster. 


But, there is another phase to the subject 
which cannot be ignored. The school superin- 
tendent who acquits himself ‘as a useful citizen, 
aside from his professional labors, will not only 
make friends for himself but for the schools as 
well. If he assumes an exclusive attitude 
toward the general public, he may retain its 
respect, but he may be less liable to command 
its cooperation at a time when he needs that 
cooperation most. 


Primarily, the school superintendent is ex- 
pected to be an American citizen of the progres- 
sive type. Such citizenship implies an active 
interest in all that makes for a better town. 
The prestige of his office may be thrown into 
the scales when desirable ends and purposes are 
at stake. True, his. professional labors may 
engage his time to the fullest, but that by no 
means argues that he must hold himself aloof 
from the things that concern the general welfare 
of the community. The school system and the 
community are all the better for having his co- 
operation in civic affairs. 


A SCHOOL-BOARD PRESIDENT WHO CAN 
SPEAK 

A newspaper clipping which bore the unique 
headline “Local Board of Education Now Has 
Talking President,” came to our desk recently. 
It was taken from a newspaper published in 
Laneaster, Ohio, and told that Supt. J. J. 
Phillips was pleased to learn that the board 
had a president who “talks” during meetings. 
The clipping noted that Pres. L. E. Huddle 
had said come pertinent things regarding the 
school system, its rate of progress, and ultimate 
mission. 

This brings to mind the type of men who 
serve as presidents of the local boards of educa- 
tion in this country. Some are speakers, some 
are not. Some have a comprehensive grasp of 
school administrative service while others barely 
comply with the routine of the task that is 
upon them. Some speak out effectively when 
the oceasion warrants, while others remain 
silent when they ought to speak. 


It is said that we live in an age of talk, an 
age which has invented devices that multiply 
the human voice a millionfold. The telephone 
carries it over long distances, the radio earries 
it into different places at the same moment, the 
amplifier makes the sounds louder and clearer. 
And yet the proverbs of old caution against 
talking. The fact remains that there is a differ- 
ence today just as there was in the days of 
old between superfluous talk and wise ex- 
pression. 
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There are situations in the course of school 
administrative service when speech is golden 
and silence is dross, when the right word will 
obviate embarrassment, obstruction and ineffici- 
ency, and when a keynote properly sounded will 
steer the educational ship into calmer waters 
and a safe port. 

When President Huddle made the following 
terse observations he went to the very heart 
of school administrative service. He said: 
“Our school system is the largest and most 
important in our city except the church. Only 
men of a purely unselfish attitude can qualify 
to serve on a board of education such as this. 
The honor that belongs to a man who serves 


in this capacity is all the greater because of 


the fact that he sacrifices his time, his ambi- 


tions, his energy, end does it all without re-— 


muneration. We must interest ourselves in our 
schools to the extent of providing executives 
who know and do. Our executives must be men 
who have ability and when we find men of this 
tvpe then, we must stand solid behind them and 
give them our unlimited support.” 

The average school-board president can talk 
when the occasion demands. He may not be an 
orator who sways the multitude. That is not 
necessary. If he presides over the deliberations 
of the board of education with dignity, preci- 
sion and fairness, he fulfills the duties of his 
office. If he can, however, through the power 
of speech secure greater cooperation on the part 
of his associates, enlist greater interest on the 
part of the public, and expedite the school busi- 
ness, he will make himself all the more valuable. 


THE SCHOOL PEOPLE AND BUSINESS 
INVESTMENTS 


Information occasionally comes to the sur- 
face here and there through press reports that 
school-teachers have lost their savings through 
unfortunate investments. The story usually 
goes to the effect that some glib-tongued sales- 
man has succeeded in unloading stocks in a get- 
rich-quick scheme upon a group of teachers. 
The promoter has convinced some leader among 
the teachers that the stock would make a big 
earning, and then the rest of the subscribers 
came easy. 


Within the year a large number of teachers 
in a mid-west city sustained heavy losses 
through the collapse of a commercial enterprise 
in which they had invested their surplus earn- 
ings. Nobody was particularly to blame except 
that the promoters induced small investors to 
participate in a speculative enterprise instead 
of confining their operations to those who could 
afford to take chances. 


There are those among the investors who have 
large means and who are willing to enter upon 
speculative undertakings. They play the game 
with a full knowledge of the hazards that are 
involved. They usually can afford to stand 
losses when these come. They expect a few 
flunks before they strike a big winner. 

Those engaged in the profession of teaching 
cannot afford to take chances. They belong to 
a class of small investors who must look for 
safe investments and consequently for a smaller 
return. Attention is called to the fact that in 
recent years the teacher has become a prey to 
the stock salesman, by Carl E. Croson, who 
spoke at the Seattle N. E. A. meeting. He is 
quoted as saying that: 


“Mining and industrial investments of a 
highly speculative nature are legitimate enter- 
prises and need support but that support should 
come primarily from those who are able to say 
that if the investment does not win, he is able 
to lose. A business man consults his banker 
or his lawyer before making an investment. He 
makes every effort to secure the first earning on 
his money. Why should the rule be any differ- 
ent for the teacher? 
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“A careful investor looks to three require- 
ments: Is the principal safe? Is the interest 
return adequate? Does the investment have a 
fairly high degree of convertibility? Careful 
selection may bring about an investment of a 
good average safety, interest return, and con- 
vertibility.” 

The teacher’s thought is not directed pri- 
marily to business matters and when a propo- 
sition is presented to the teacher, which can be 
handled on easy monthly payments, it becomes 
very easy for that teacher to feel that he is 
laying aside something for the future by taking 
an interest in some enterprise and finds that his 
money has been used for experimental purposes. 


Teachers who have money to invest should 
consult the leading bankers in their own com- 
munity. They are always ready to give sound 
advice on the choice of investments. As in- 
vestors, teachers should learn the difference be- 
tween government and private securities, be- 
tween municipal and public utilities, between 
high- and low-grade bonds, and finally, between 
safe and speculative investments. Any banker 
can guide the investor along safe lines. 


THE SEASON OF SCHOOL-BOARD 
ELECTIONS 


In many cities, towns and villages the school- 
board elections are held in the spring of the 
year. At this time press notices are beginning 
to announce the probable retirement of this or 
that member of the school board, and the pro- 
posed candidacy of local citizens eminently 
fitted for school-board honors. 


As yet the manner of creating boards of edu- 
cation has by no means reached a degree of 
uniformity in the school units of the country. 
The larger cities hold to the appointive system, 
while the medium size and smaller hold to the 
elective system. It is, however, here where the 
elective system obtains that there is a variation 


in methods of approach, and in plan of op- 
eration. 


Here we find representation by districts and 
wards, and representation at large, long and 
short tenure, large and small school boards, 
partisan, bypartisan, and nonpartisan elections. 
In some towns the Democrats nominate a set of 
candidates to oppose a similar set nominated by 
the Republicans. In others the two political 
parties come to an understanding as to the rep- 
resentation each is to have on the school board. 
And in still others the political parties step to 
one side and permit the selection of school- 
board members upon a nonpartisan basis. 

So much has been said in recent years about 
the bane of politics as a factor in school admin- 
istrative service that the politicians have in 
many instances been willing to forego partici- 
pation in school-board elections. Thus it is 
generally found that in communities where 
school-board members are elected on ballots, 
bearing the Democratic and Republican party 
emblem, that such elections are conducted in a 
nonpartisan spirit. 

It is gratifying to note, too, that where men 
and women have been elected under party 
designations they have also, in most instances, 
been entirely free from political or partisan 
influences. They have performed their duties 
with an eye single to the interests of the child, 
and have not been molested by the political 
boss or the political organization. 

There was a time when school-board members 
lined up into the Democratic and Republican 
side of the house as this is customarily being 
done by city councils, state legislatures and the 
National Congress. But, the wisdom and sense 
of fair play of those in charge of school admin- 
istrative service have long discarded the par- 
tisan spirit and partisan methods. 
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Enforcing School-Attendance Laws 


In all states of the United States compulsory 
school-attendance laws are in effect. They 
impose penalties upon parents for the unlawful 
absence of their children from school, except 
in the states of Oklahoma and Utah. In most 
states the employers, too, who employ children 
under a certain age are subject to punishment. 

The functions of courts in enforeing school- 
attendance laws is the subject of an exhaustive 
study! made by Prof. John Frederick Bender 
of Columbia University. He says in his intro- 
ductory paragraph that: 

“A constant problem in school administration 
is the improvement of attendance on instruc- 
tion. School boards endeavor to assist by pro- 
viding attractive sites and buildings and ade- 
quate equipment. Superintendents, supervisors, 
and teachers offer solutions by improving the 
organization, course of study, and methods of 
presentation. A specialized attendance service 
has been developing in the better-organized 
systems with trained workers whose task is to 
discover and remove the causes of nonattend- 
ance. To improve the quality of this service 
has been the purpose of some recent careful 
studies. 


“As an adjunct to better attendance, school 
systems are providing a health service which 
aims at keeping children in school more days 
in the year and in a condition to profit most 
by the school experience. As a further aid to 
attendance, some legislatures have provided that 
books and supplies shall be furnished free. 
Some have provided, too, for cases of economic 
need by legalizing assistance in the form of 
mothers’ pensions, scholarships, school lunches, 
and aids for indigence, all with the view of 
making regular and profitable attendance on 
instruction possible.” 


He cites a large number of interesting cases 
of juvenile delinquency, and presents some of 
the more pertinent discussions and opinions 
engaged in by the courts. He follows an analysis 
of the laws and decisions of the leading states 
on compulsory education each with a brief sum- 
mary. 

He brings, however, the whole subject down 
to a general summary which includes the fol- 
lowing observations: 


“1. Judicial decisions in courts of record in 
cases affecting compulsory attendance are rela- 
tively few in number. The sources gave only 
46 cases of this kind. 

“2. Most of the decisions have been rendered 


in recent years, more than 80 per cent having 
been rendered since 1900. 


“3. Fewer than half of the states have rec- 
ords of decisions in attendance cases. Nearly 
one third of all the decisions were confined to 
Pennsylvania and New York. 


“4. A classification of the cases in these 
decisions under the general question that each 
dealt with shows seventeen such question or 
subjects. 

“5. The constitutionality of compulsory- 
education enactments has been upheld in every 
case in which that question was the issue. For 
nearly 25 years, this question has not been 
raised in a court of record in any state. Every 
state in the Union now has a compulsory-educa- 
tion law. 


“6. Courts of record have held that rules 
and regulations by school boards requiring 
regular and prompt attendance are reasonable 
and proper. No decisions on this subject have 
been required for forty years. State-wide laws 
on compulsory attendance have obviated the 
necessity of such rules and regulations by local 
schoo] authorities. 


1Cloth, octavo, 187 pages, published by Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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7. More litigation has been had over the 
question of compulsory attendance as related to 
vaccination than over any other of the seventeen 
questions of controversy. Eleven decisions have 
been rendered in such cases, ranging in time 
from 1900 to 1919. The latest decisions in 
New York and Pennsylvania support the prin- 
ciple that unvaccinated children must be ex- 
cluded from publie schools and that the parents 
of such children can escape punishment under 
the attendance laws only by providing private 
instruction satisfactory to the school authorities. 

“8. Private and parochial school instruction 
are upheld by the courts. The states may super- 
vise such instruction in a reasonable way, but 
legislation requiring children of the compulsory 
age to attend only publie schoo's is not con- 
stitutional. 

“9. Decisions of the courts have been neces- 
sary to construe the words of the law stating 
the age limits of attendance. The necessity for 
such decisions could be obviated by using birth- 
days for fixing definite limits. Only one state 
in its legislation uses the birthdays for fixing 
the age limits. 

“10. Legislation requiring attendance at 
school beyond the eighth grade, or beyond the 
age of 14 years, has been sustained by the 
courts. 


“11. The supreme court of New York has 
rendered decisions in which the position of 
attendance officers, who have been interfered 
with in the discharge of their duties, has been 
strengthened. No other state reports similar 
decisions and no other state has specific legis- 


lation making interference with an attendance 
officer a misdemeanor. 
“12. Legislation requiring continuous §at- 


tendance beginning with the first day of school 
has been sustained by the courts on the grounds 
that children may not interfere by late entrance 
with the progress of other children, and that 
since the state requires the maintenance of 
schools by the district, attendance by the chil- 
dren must be consecutive in order not to defeat 
the purposes of the state in imposing such a 
requirement on the district. 


“13. The courts have held that local authori- 
ties may require from parents written excuses 
for the absence of their children, and may judge 
the sufficiency of such excuses. Few of the 
states have specific legislation bearing on the 
excuses for the absence of children. No state 
has made specific provisions that require par- 
ents to send excuses for tardiness. Wider legis- 
lation bearing on excuses both for absence and 
tardiness would operate to secure a better de- 
gree of observance of the attendance laws. 
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“14, Only one case involving the relation of 
child labor to compulsory education was found. 
The decision in this case was rendered more 
than 20 years ago. It established the principle 
that the employer acted at his peril in employ- 
ing children. In other words, he must know 
that he is employing a person legally qualified 
to work, otherwise he is subject to penalty. 


“15. The courts have sustained the principle 
that there are definite limits of distance beyond 
which parents cannot be compelled to assume 
responsibility for meeting the requirements of 
the attendance law. If parents lived beyond the 
distance fixed by law, the responsibility of pro- 
viding a way for the education of their children 
rested on the state either by furnishing trans- 
portation, building additional schools, or ex- 
empting the children from attendance. 


“16. Attendance at school has been defined 
by the courts as ineluding participation in the 
usual work and exercises of the school, and 
parents are held responsible for such participa- 
tion by their children. 


“17. The elimination from state laws of easy 
exemptions from attendance is a necessary con- 
dition to secure adequate education for all chil- 
dren of the state. In one state, the court sus- 
tained the view that the only legal exemption 
was proven physical or mental incapacity for 
attendance. 

“18. The courts have held that parental 
responsibility for the child’s conduct must be 
assumed until the parent proves that the child 
is beyond control. 


“19. The attitude of the courts is an impor- 
tant element in the enforcement of attendance 
at school. It is within the discretion of the 
judge so to apply a law as to destroy the benefit 
of its enforcement in his district. 


“20. Some litigation affecting the enforce- 
ment of the attendance laws might have been 
obviated by requiring state departments of edu- 
sation to prepare and distribute the legal forms 
on which the charges of violation of such laws 
are made.” 


The study makes it quite plain that, while 
there are compulsory attendance laws upon the 
statute books, it does not follow that litigation 
does not follow. The laws may be reasonably 
explicit but it remains for the courts to deter- 
mine the guilt of those charged with violations. 


But, even here the decisions of the courts 
must rest upon the evidence supplied by the 
school authorities, and only an efficient attend- 
ance department can lead to the apprehension 
of truants and the establishment of evidence 
that will convict the offender. In brief, it 
demonstrates that the best law is useless unless 
it is successfully administered. 


. Administrative Policies of the Board of 
Education, Wilson, Oklahoma 


Mr. George Jolley, director of the board of 
education of Wilson, Okla., writing in the Okla- 
homa Teacher recently, outlined some of the 
outstanding policies in effect in that city which 
have been instrumental in making the school 
district an outstanding one in the public-school 
system of the state. He mentions four impor- 
tant items which have received the attention of 
the board and which have been effective in 
raising the school district to its present high 
standard. 

First, the proper apportionment of duties in 
the district school program has had the atten- 
tion of the board. From past experiences in 
the district it was found that the superin- 
tendent must have certain clear-cut duties and 
responsibilities, and that the board must hold 
him responsible to them just as he must hold 


his corps of teachers responsible for certain 
duties. The board has realized that it must not 
interfere with the things that it has made the 
superintendent responsible for; but that it must 
check the superintendent to see that he puts the 
board’s program into effect. 
The Selection of Teachers 

In the matter of employing teachers, the 
problem of selection has been left to the super- 
intendent. That is the duty of the superin- 
tendent and he alone is to recommend such 
teachers as he thinks will fit into his plans for 
the forthcoming year. It would be just as fool- 
ish for a community mass meeting to try to 
select the teachers in a district as for the board 
to undertake this task. Therefore, it is the 


policy of this board to leave that problem to 


the superintendent, and I believe it to be a wise 
(Concluded on Page 70) 
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“In New York’s Smartest Area” 
4 VULCAN ALL-HOT-TOP INSTALLATIONS 
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Vulcan Battery in the Sherry-Netherland 






The Savoy-Plaza TL 

HE Sherry-Netherland and the Savoy Plaza, 
which recently raised their luxurious exteriors above “the 
smartest square in New York”, can be numbered rightly 
among America’s foremost apartment hotels. 

Just to the east rises the imposing Ritz Tower. A little to 
the south, the famous Ritz-Carlton... all four names spell- 
ing exclusive patronage. 

With natural pride, we point out their kitchens as being 
equipped with batteries of Vulcan All-Hot-Top Gas Ranges. 

Vulcan! This name is found not only where heavy-duty 
cooking means luxury, but also where heavy-duty cooking 
means GAS-PER-MEAL ECONOMY! Clubs... schools... 
hospitals, from coast to coast. From popular-priced cafe- 
terias to fashionable restaurants and to the world’s largest 
hotel. More than a trend... it is a tribute to Vulcan’s long- 
standing superiority! 

Are you serving a discriminating clientele? Do you want 
to do it dependably, yet inexpensively? Then study Vulcan 
facts. Send for your Vulcan book. Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation, 18 East 41 Street, New York. Pacific Coast 
Distributor: Northwest Gas & Electric Equipment Company, 
The Sherry-Netherland Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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BEARDSLEE 


CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


219 South Jefferson Street 








Hundreds of schools and col- 
leges have found in DENZAR 
the perfect solution of their 
lighting problem. 


The peculiar fitness of DEN- 
ZAR for school illumination is 
convincingly demonstrated by 
these satisfactory installations 
in all parts of the country. 


DENZAR is made in various 
sizes and in both plain and or- 
namental types to meet all re- 
quirements of classroom, audi- 
torium and gymnasium lighting. 


Without expense or obligation 
on your part we will gladly ar- 
range for a demonstration in 
any school building you may 
designate so that you may see 
for yourself why DENZAR is 
the preferred light for schools. 


CHICAGO 





ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES OF THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
WILSON, OKLA. 

(Concluded from Page 68) 


one. Not only these recommendations are not 
considered and discussed by the board; they are, 
and in some few cases, the recommendation has 
not received the sanction of the board; how- 
ever, these cases are rare as the board in any 
district should consider the qualification to 
select teachers in a superintendent before it 
employs him. 

The matter of detailed administration of the 
schools has been left up to the superintendent. 
The board desires, however, that it be kept in- 
formed at all times of plans and needs of the 
school, so they may be able to act intelligently 
and quickly when the need arises in the school. 
In other words, cooperation is the keynote of 
success in any public-school system. First, co- 
operation between the board and the teaching 
force; next, cooperation between the teaching 
force and the student body; and last, but not 
least, cooperation between the school and the 
parent. 

The Contacts with Parents 

The superintendent, coming in contact with 
the public, acts as a point of contact for both 
teachers and parents. The teaching force, 
working through the schooi program, puts over 
the wants of the parents as interpreted by the 
superintendent; while the parents, working 
through the parent-teacher association, inform 
themselves of the school problems, and act as an 
organized body to help in the solution of these 
problems. We are blessed here with a fine 
parent-teacher organization. 

To go back to the selection of teachers, which 
is the real barometer of success or failure of 
the school system, the board in this district has 
set certain qualifications based both on their 
scholastic training and experience. We also 


have a salary schedule which is based on the 
qualification of the teacher. This has raised the 
standard of the corps of teachers here much 
above the average for cities of this size. And 
where the teaching corps is such that it can be 
depended upon at all times, the future of the 
school is not in doubt. Another item in the 
high standard of our teachers is the require- 
ment that they have a certain amount of experi- 
ence. That may seem hard to the individual 
teacher, but this is an age of progress and the 
idea has worked to the good of the school system 
here. 

Again, the standard of excellence of our 
teachers is being raised by an extension course 
of study secured from an eastern university. 
Details of the work cannot be gone into here, 
but it is in direct line with the policy of our 
school to promote the development of things 
vital to the pupil and to give the teacher a 
chance to work out a set of teaching plans 
second to none in the land. All this costs 
money, but it is money well spent. 

On the whole, we are very proud of our 
schools. No cost or effort is being spared to 
raise the standard of our schools. We have co- 
operation of the very best sort here, and al- 
though no school board can please all the people 
all the time, we are willing to take some criti- 
cism if our schools maintain the pace they have 
set. ; 

INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT IN 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 

An increase ot 63,125 in California’s public- 
schools enrollment during the 1926-27 school year, 
as compared with 1925-26 has been reported by 
the state education department of the golden-west 
state. The 1926-27 total was 1,210,290. 

The figures of the school department show that 
the enrollment of last year was 414,958 in the 
high schools, 716,746 in the elementary schools, 
73,001 in the kindergartens, and 5,585 in the 
junior colleges. The 1925-26 school year saw only 
384,010 enrolled in the high schools, 691,534 in 


the elementary schools, 68,142 in the kindergar- 
tens, and 3,478 in the junior colleges. 

Special classes and evening schools maintained 
by the high schools of the state last year drew an 
enrollment of 204,782, indicating that Californians 
are taking advantage of the special educational 
facilities offered. 

Part-time classes for boys and girls who work 
had an enrollment of 21,713, and the junior-college 
departments maintained by the high schools had 
an enrollment of 1,228. 

The junior-high-school enrollment throughout the 
state, including 25,330 listed with the high schools, 
was 82,888, of whom 57,558 were listed with the 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils. 

The state enrollment last year for the first six 
grades of the schools totaled 659,188 pupils. 


ESTABLISH NEW DEPARTMENT OF 
RESEARCH AT DENVER 

The department of classification, statistics. and 
building programs of the Denver public schools 
has recently been reorganized under the name of 
the department of research. Mr. Charles E. Greene, 
formerly in charge of the work in educational 
measurements, has been appointed director of the 
department. Mr. Guy Fox has been appointed 
assistant director, while Mr. Wilford Woody be- 
comes research assistant. The organization work 
has been completed with the employment of one 
psychological examiner working full time, and one 
working half time, and three stenographers and 
clerks. 

The department of research will have charge of 
both instructional and administrative research. It 
will continue the present testing program which 
is devoted to the construction and giving of tests 
based on new curricula. An important phase of 
the instructional research will be the conduct and 
supervision of investigations of educational pro- 
cedures, a large number of which are in process 
of completion at the present time. 

In the field of administrative research, the de- 
partment will have charge of (1) budget prepara- 
tion and research; (2) building-program research ; 
(3) studies of administrative functions, and (4) 
regular statistical reports. The department will 
also have charge of miscellaneous assignments 
such as answering questionaries and inquiries from 
other school systems, assisting in the gathering of 
data for school monographs, and the editing and 
preparation of the Denver Public Schools Bulletin. 
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|| Bring Art and Color 
Into Our Schools - 


Cet lea 
Cr Tr 
PEL iL it 





An artistic floor of 
Gold Seal Treadlite 
Tile—buff and ma- 
hogany brown — in 
the children’sroom of 
the McGregor Li- 
brary,Highland Park, 
Michigan. 

Tilton & Githens, 
Architects. Frank 
Eurich, Associate Ar- 
chitect. 





T needs no psychologist to tell us that growing children are strongly influ- 

enced by environment—that most children who grow up amid drab ugli- 
ness will probably never learn to appreciate or desire anything better than 
the commonplace surroundings to which they have become accustomed. 
Hence the modern tendency to make our children’s rooms not merely well- 
heated, well-lighted and comfortable, but artistic and beautiful as well. 


In the realm of floors, BonpEp Floors Company is helping to bring cheer 
and color into America’s schools. For libraries, assembly rooms, kindergartens, 
etc., we often design special floors in our colorful Gold Seal Treadlite or 
Marble-ized Tile. For corridors and classrooms, we sometimes recommend 
Gold Seal Battleship Linoleum, famous for its durability and economy. 


Let us tell you more about these cork composition floors for schools, and 
why they are so efficient and so durable that we can back them with our 
famous Guaranty Bond—issued by U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co.—against 
repair expense. Write our nearest office. 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, INC. 


New York Boston PHILADELPHIA 


333 Hudson St. O6OIndiaSt. 1421 Chestnut St. 


CLEVELAND 
1965 East 66th St. 


Detroit 
2755 West Fort St. 


Distributors in other principal cities 


BONDE 


Resilient Floors 





San FRANCISCO 
180 New Montgomery St. 





NORTON 
FLOORS 


SUitritelt ts Mell Cr Meteor (Cras Aveta set Neo 
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on the street. 


Norton Floors products. 
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AFETY is essential inside of the school building as well as 
And on stairways it is most surely accom- 
plished by Norton Floors. 


All Norton Floors products are made permanently slip-proof and 
exceptionally wear-resisting by Alundum abrasive. 


The stairway illustrated is in the Summer Avenue School, Newark (Gilbert 
& Betelle, architects) and the nosings are Alundum Stair Tile—one of the 





NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 











BIS CHOOL 


Schools and School Districts 

School districts are municipal corporations (Okla 
laws of 1927, c. 22; Okla. constitution, art. 9, § 1; 
Okla. complete statutes of 1921, § 10337).—Joint 
School. Dist. No. 132 in Major county and Alfalfa 
county v. Dabney, 260 Pacific Reporter, 486, Okla. 

The Arkansas statute providing for consolidated 
county school districts is held not to violate the 
constitutional provision that the legislature shall 
provide for common schools (Ark. acts of 1927. 
p. 531; Ark. constitution, art. 14).—LeMaire y. 
Henderson, 298 Southwestern Reporter, 327, Ark. 

The legislature has a free hand in establishing 
school districts and in dividing the territory of the 
state among them. (Ark. constitution, art. 14).— 
LeMaire v. Henderson, 298 Southwestern Reporter. 
327, Ark. 

A code providing for the consolidation of school 
districts by a majority vote of the voters in the 
districts sought to be consolidated, is held consti- 
tutional (Georgia code of school laws, § 92; Ga 
constitution, art. 1, § 1, par. 2, of the civil code of 
1910, § 6358).—Lott v. Board of Edueation of Hall 
county, 139 Southeastern Reporter, 722, Ga. 

A common school district can be dissolved and 
the territory annexed to a special district only 
when a majority of the electors therein and direc- 
tors of the annexing special district jointly petition 
therefor. (Crawford & Moses’ Digest, §§ 8869. 
8949) .—Parker v. Fielding, 298 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 203, Ark. 

The Supreme court may set aside an action of the 
district boundary board in redistricting a_ school 
district only for an abuse of discretion amounting 
to fraud.—C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. v. Byron School 
Dist. No. 1, 260 Pacifie Reporter, 537, Wyo. 

School District Government 

A statutory provision limiting the salary of 
parish superintendents of education is held super- 
seded by a later act omitting reference to the 
salary so that the authority to fix the salary is 
vested in the school board (La. act No. 120 of 
1916; La. act No. 100 of 1922).—Knight v. Webster 
Parish School Board, 114 Southern Reporter, 104, 
La. 











The superintendent of public education cannot 
maintain an action to recover money wrongfully 
paid out by the school board to its individual mem- 
bers. (Mich. complete law of 1915, §§ 5641, 5671, 
Gibson, 215 Northwestern Re- 


5759) —Johnson v. 
porter, 333, Mich. 

Whether an action of the school board in raising 
the parish superintendent’s salary was wise was a 
question addressed to the board’s discretion. 
Knight v. Webster Parish School Board, 114 
Southern Reporter, 104, La. 

Statutory authority to elect a parish superin- 
tendent carried with it authority to fix the salary 
in the absence of a provision to the contrary (La. 
act No. 100 of 1922).—-Knight v. Webster Parish 
School Board, 114 Southern Reporter, 104, La. 

A law empowering the court of common pleas to 
remove the members of the school board for refusal 
or neglect of duty is mandatory (Pa. school code 
of 1911, § 217, Pa. statutes of 1920, § 4699).—In 
re School Directors of Coal Twp., 138 Atlantic Re- 
porter 748, 290 Pa. 200, Pa. 

Evidence in a proceeding for the removal of 
school directors for neglect of duties is held to 
justify a decree of ouster (Pa. school code of 1911. 
§§ 217, 314-323, 403, Pa. statutes of 1920, §§ 4699. 
4723-4732. 4746).—in re School Directors of Coal 
Twp., 138 Atlantic Reporter 748, 290 Pa. 200. 

School District Property 

A trustee selecting plans for a.school building 

was not liable for injuries to a child falling into 
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MISSION OF THE TEACHER 


We must forget our internal rivalries and our 
personal jealousies, we must get rid of our intel- 
lectual snobbishness, and we must all fill with 
honor the place we have been called upon to 
occupy no matter whether it be high or low; 
when we do this the public will respect our posi- 
tion. Almost all nations can afford to spend more 
than they do for education and they will readily 
do so when we, as educators, can convince and 
assure our public that the returns are more than 
commensurate with the expenditures involved. 
Our educational associations can be the means of 
bringing about such a desirable consummation if 
we have the right vision and press on steadily 
towards the mark with every energy at our com- 
mand.—Harry Charlesworth. 
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a basement because the entry had no guard around 
it (Burn’s annotated statutes of 1926, §12071).— 
Sherman v. Miller Construction Co., 158 North- 
eastern Reporter, 255, Ind. App. 

An architect drawing plans for a school approved 
by a trustee was not liable for injuries to a 
child falling into a basement constructed under the 
plans.—Sherman v. Miller Construction Co., 158 
Northeastern Reporter, 255 Ind. App. 

School District Taxation 

Recovery can be had on a school warrant not 
duly authorized by a board but signed by indi- 
vidual members thereof as an obligation of the 
board, when such question is in issue under plead- 
ings.—Citizens’ State Bank v. School Dist. No. 115, 
259 Pacific Reporter, 796, 124 Kans. 300. 

A judgment against a local school district for 
money loaned to operate a school does not authorize 
a levy of taxes in excess of the constitutional limit. 
—Wright v. Atlantie Coast Line R. Co.. 139 South- 
eastern Reporter, 817 Ga. 

Where a school board assessed a special school 
tax before the first Tuesday in August, as required 
by the statute, failure to sign the certificate before 
that time is held not to invalidate the assessment 
(Ill. school law, § 190).—People v. Wabash Ry. 
Co., 158 Northeasiern Reporter 211, 326 Ill, 566, 
Ill. 

Teachers 

A teacher’s contract need not be signed by all 
the members of the school board at the same time 
and place.—School Dist. No. 62, Carter county, v. 
Morgan, 260 Pacifie Reporter, 46, Okla. 

The time is held not of essence of a teacher's 
contract and delay in reporting for duty not to 
authorize the board to rescind or to treat the con- 
tract as rescinded or abandoned.—School Dist. No. 
1 of Jefferson county v. Parker, 260 Pacific Re- 
porter, 521, Colo. 

Matters bearing on a teacher’s delay in report- 
ing for duty could not justify dismissal without 
good cause shown, contrary to the statute and con- 
tract (C. L. § 8435).—School Dist. No. 1 of Jeffer- 
son county v. Parker, 260 Pacific Reporter, 521, 
Colo. 

A statute prohibiting the dismissal of a teacher 
without good cause shown requires accusation, 


notice, evidence, and opportunity to be heard (C. 

L. § 8435).—School Dist. No. 1 of Jefferson county, 

v. Parker, 260 Pacific Reporter, 521, Colo. 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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Architect’s sketch of the Canajoharie 
High School, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Completely equipped with Fenestra 
Office Windows. Architects, Kinne & 
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for Distinctly different in design and more sturdy in construction, 
oy these new Fenestra School Windows will add architectural 
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- beauty and much-to-be desired conveniences to your new 
‘hool $44 
aad school buildings, through these— 
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— TWELVE MAJOR ADVANTAGES 
566. 1. Solid, rolled-steel sections of case- ance inside, without glazing beads. 8. Permit trouble-free installation in 
: , ment type—rugged—durable—per- 5. Slidi uotectin tilet ‘ line with best building practice. 
cnanent, and took it. . pr ia aan am a 2 9. Hardware in keeping with window 
2. Sections pleasingly designed for any angle. design—simple, substantial, attrac- 
, all simplicity, continuity, restraint. tive. 
time 3. Double internal baffle for generous 6. All glass washable from inside. 10. Easily and effectively shaded. 
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casement types. separate windshields unnecessary — sired. 
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7 _ To assist the designer of school buildings, we maintain an Architectural 
. Service Department composed of architects with special training in the 
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1 . ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
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Canadian Metal Window and Steel Products Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
Factories: Detroit, Michigan, Oakland, California, and Toronto, Canada. 








FBERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 












FRERALUN 


Jnti-Slip Treads 


NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Convent Avenue and 135th Street, Manhattan. 
1418 Feralun Style “‘S’’ Structural Treads are 
used in the stairs of this school. 
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RERALUN 


Anti-Sip Treads 


installed. 











“bites” 


| WHAT IS FERALUN? 


“Feralun” is a matrix of special cast iron in 
which is embodied at the time of casting, an 
abrasive grit next in hardness to the diamond. 
This grit projects slightly above the metal and 
so that slipping on it is impossible, 
i thus securing the highest degree of safety. 


ping and tripping 














PHILADELPHIA 
1700 Walnut Street 


BOSTON 
136 Federal Street 


(Continued from Page 72) 

A school board’s action when authorized in dis- 
charging a teacher is not final or conclusive.— 
School Dist. No. 62, Carter county v. Morgan, 260 
Pacific Reporter, 46, Okla. 

A teacher dismissed without good cause shown, 
contrary to the statute and contract, is held en- 
titled to damages for breach of contract (C. L. 
§ 8435).—School Dist. No. 1 of Jefferson county 
v. Parker, 260 Pacific Reporter, 521, Colo. 

A discharged teacher is held entitled to salary 
for the balance of the term under a written con- 
tract ratified by the school directors—McDougald 
v. Special School Dist. No. 43, 298 Southwestern 
Reporter, 193, Ark. 

In the absence of an exceptional defense, a school 
teacher wrongfully discharged may recover full 
salary for the term in an ordinary action.—School 
Dist. No. 62, Carter county v. Morgan, 260 Pacific 
Reporter, 46, Okla. 

Pupils 

Evidence as to a child’s physical condition on 
the date he was alleged to have been absent from 
school is held for the jury (G. L. 1258).—State 
v. Maguire, 138 Atlantic Reporter, 741. Vt. 

A superintendent is held not required, under evi- 
dence, to investigate a child’s physical condition 
to attend school before prosecuting the parent fer 
neglect (G. L. 1258, 1260).—State v. Maguire, 138 
Atlantic Reporter, 741, Vt. 

Testimony in a wrosecution for neglect to send a 
child to school, of teacher’s punishing a child, not 
relating to the day in issue, is held properly ex- 
eluded (G. L. 1258).—State v. Maguire, 138 
Atlantic Reporter, 741, Vt. 

A doctor’s advice on the advisability of sending 
a child to school on the date other than alleged in 
the prosecution for neglect is held inadmissible 
(G. L. 1258).—State v. Maguire, 138 Atlantic Re- 
porter, 741, Vt. 

Testimony of a respondent, charged with neglect 
to send a child to school, relative to a wife’s with- 
drawing an application to teach is held properly 
excluded, under the circumstances (G. L. 1258) .— 
State v. Maguire, 138 Atlantic Reporter, 741, Vt. 

—The school boards of Wisconsin school districts 
alone have authority to enter into contracts for the 
employment of teachers and a vote of the annual 
meeting of a school district is without force in 





We will be pleased to mail detail sheets and samples of FERALUN Treads 


to any school official or architect upon request. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 


50 Church Street, New York 


BUFFALO 
Erie County Bank Building 


CHICAGO 
Conway Building 
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engaging teachers. The Wisconsin state supreme 
court has so held in a recent case which arose 
in Joint School District No. 12, of Greenfield and 
Lake townships, Milwaukee county. It appears 
that a Miss Schultz, who had taught in the school 
two years, was reclected by the annual school meet- 
ing in July 1924. Subsequently, in August, a Miss 
Leahy was engaged by two members of the school 
board. The contract of Miss Leahy was formally 
ratified, but Miss Schultz entered the school and 
conducted the classes, preventing the second teacher 
from carrying out the contract. 

The supreme court in its decision reversed the 
lower courts and 1uled that the school board is 
the only body entitled to enter into a contract for 
the employment of a teacher and that the action 
taken at the school meeting was without effect. 
There was but one binding contract for the teach- 
er’s services and Miss Leahy was entitled to recover 
the salary for the year. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


—Some months ago Miss Florence Cochrane was 
dismissed by the school board of the Broadhorn 
district, near Indianola, Iowa, on the charge that 
she had engaged in telling unseemly stories to the 
children. She contested the case and was exonerated 
by the state superintendent. Miss Cochrane has 
now filed suit for $600 back salary, and a slander 
suit for $25,000 against the school board. 
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TEACHER AND PUPIL 


The teacher is ordinarily the initiator and leads 
the pupils to an understanding of the assignment, 
and to an assimilation of the subject, while the 
pupil is passive. By such a procedure the stu- 
dent does not learn to master the assignment by 
himself. In the study of an assignment, the pupil 
must be taught to approach it and learn it as the 
teacher has done. He has to lead himself and 
not be a follower. He must analyze the lesson; 
see it in as many relations as possible; question 
himself as the teacher questions him; ask himself 
whether he understands all phases of the subject. 
In a word, study is thinking, and teaching a child 
to study is to teach him to think. 


—William J. O’Shea. 
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A MODERN SCHOOL BUILDING 
IS THE PRIDE OF EVERY TOWN 


Beautiful to look at, fire-proof 
in general construction, 


the STAIR-WAYS SAFE. 


On the stairs and walk-ways of schools, the con- 
stant foot traffic is heavier than in any other type 
of public building. 
ity with economy Feralun Anti-Slip Treads are 


Guaranteed to last the life of the average build- 
ing, Feralun Anti-Slip Treads give 100% anti- 
slip surface which means the elimination of slip- 
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FERALUN 


Anti-Shp Treads 






and 





To obtain safety and durabil- 





accidents. 






SAN FRANCISCO 
444 Market Street 


PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building 





—The Hayesville-Vermillion school district 
located near Mansfield, Ohio, has a school-board 
vacancy which has grown into a controversy. Ac- 
cording to the law the board has the power to fill 
the vacancy. The members, however, cannot 
agree on a selection. The attorney general has 
ruled that a judge or clerk of elections of any 
precinct of a school district, when an election is 
being held for member of the board of education 
for the district, is ineligible to the office of member 
of such board of education, although he receives 
sufficient votes to elect him. 

“When a vacancy occurs in the board of educa- 
tion of a village, or rural school district, said 
vacancy should be filled by a majority vote of 
the remaining members of said board of education 
by election for the unexpired term.” 

“Tf said board fails to fill such vacancy for a 
period of 30 days after the same occurs, it becomes 
the duty of the county board of education of the 
district of which the local district is a part to 
fill the vacancy.” 

—The state educational department of Wisconsin 
recently ruled that: A teacher can be dismissed 
from further service in the school on account of 
gross mismanagement or failure in discipline or 
inability to teach. A teacher should always be 
given an opportunity to hear of any charges against 
her and to present her side of the case. The board 
must be prepared to show unequivocally that the 
teacher has failed in her duties; otherwise she 
might be able to collect the amount of wages 
specified in her contract even though her services 
were dispensed with. A teacher is not obliged to 
do the janitor work unless she signs a contract to 
that effect. If she does do the janitor work, she 
is entitled to additional compensation therefor in 
such reasonable amcunt as may be agreed upon 
between the teacher and the school board. 

—tThe attorney general of Iowa has rendered an 
important decision governing the enforcement of 
the part-time law and the school status of pupils 
between the ages of 14 and 16. It has been re- 
quested that principal, and attendance officers make 
themselves acquainted with the decision. The ques- 
tion and the ruling regarding the same are as 
follows: 

“Are children between the ages of 14 and 16 
who have completed the 8th grade. and who are not 
attending the regular full-time day school, within 
the part-time school law? Must these children at- 
(Concluded on Page 77) 
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ine Adequate artificial lighting must always be available in mod- 

said ern school building for day time as well as night time use. 

te of Natural light fails too often to be relied upon as the only 

ation source of illumination. 

for a Natural light slights the rows of desks farthest from the 

comes windows and shadow conditions in such zones can only be 

— overcome with supplementary artificial illumination. 

The planning of the artificial lighting of schools is of utmost 

ea importance. School Lighting Equipment should be chosen for 
a on its performance as well as for its appearance, 
ne . Engineering recommendations to meet the specific require- 
ies ments of any School will be made by the Holophane Engineer- 
Reaud ing Department without obligation. Have your Architect or 
tthe School Committee get in touch with us. 
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ent of FILTERLITE— shops, Gymnasiums—in fact, for every department REFLECTOR 
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In Step with Economy 


Marble answers the ever-growing demand on the part of 





the American public for beauty—practical beauty—and econ- 


omy in daily surroundings. 

Its richness of texture, wealth of veining and unlimited 
color possibilities place marble in the front rank of decorative 
finishing materials. 


But marble possesses more than the mere virtues of inimitable beauty 
and economy ... much more. it is strong, durable, wear-resistant and 
impervious to moisture. It softens and diffuses all available light. It is 
inherently clean, and easy to keep clean. It is, ina word, the ideal material 
where utility and economy are essential, and beauty paramount. For 


buildings of every type—domestic, commercial or civic— 
There is No Substitute tor Marble 


This interesting booklet illustrates and tells many facts about the practical 
applications of marble to home and commercial treatments. 


A copy may be obtained—without cost, of course—by merely addressing 
Department 10-C. It will be sent you gladly, with our compliments. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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MILCO 
Firesafe, Crackfree 
Wall Construction 





PAW OTL 
Cage TE 


Milcor “Expansion” Casing (Patented 
June 12, 1922 and January 26. 1926). 
This metal trim, shown here in position 
in a wall plastered on Milcor Stay-Rib 
metal lath, eliminates costly wooden 
casings for doors and windows, black- 
boards, etc., improves the appearance 
of rooms, makes .hem more sanitary, 
easier to keep clean — and actually 
saves money. 


Be sure to get this data 


We have developed a special type of 
“Expansion” Casing (No. 9) for biack- 
board trim, It has been used with great 
success on some of the finest new schools 
in the country. Let us show you how it 
can be adapted to your plans — for new 
schools or for rebuiit rooms. Our en- 
gineering service is offered without cost 
or obligation. Usually Milcor can im- 
prove the buiiding, make it safer, and 
at the same time show you a saving. 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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Your School should 
be made firesafe, 


IVE school fires per day—nearly forty every week—almost two 
thousand each year! Millions of dollars worth of property de- 
stroyed — education is hampered — hundreds of thousands of 
children and teachers are endangered! Many are killed! 


If you are planning a new school building, insist on firesafe con- 
struction. If the building you are in now is not of firesafe construction, 
it can be remodeled into a safe building at comparatively little cost. 
Milcor maintains an engineering service division to help improve 
construction without undue expense. It will cost nothing and obligate 
you nota bitto consult Milcor. Write today and outline your plans. 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


products essential to school safety, in 
addition to metal tile roofing. Both 
books will be sent on request—-FREE. 
Many schools have adapted these 
books to class study because of the 
important data they contain. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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MILCOR. 


Firesafe, Lightning- 
Proof Metal Roofing 





Milcor American 
Metal Tile— a neat, precise looking 
metal roof that renders unequalled pro- 
tection against storms, lightning and fire. 





Mitlcor Spanish Metal Tile — an ideal, 
artistic roof with all the above mention- 
ed advantages plus the charm of Spanish 
tile. These Milcor roofs can be finished 
in any color desired. 


Send for these 
Valuable Books 


\ “Modern Modes in Better 
\ Plastering” will give you a 
, new conception 
of the true value 
and economy of 
ilcor metal 
lath construc- 
tion methods. 


“The Milcor 
Architectural 
Sheet Metal Guide” features many 






METAL LATH and METAL ROOFING for SAFETY 


(Concluded from Page 74) 
tend part-time school for eight hours a week when 
such part-time schools have been established ?” 

“The law pertaining to part-time schools is con- 
tained in Sections 4291 to 4297 of the Code, 1924. 
Section 4291 provides: 

“Authorization. The board of directors in any 
independent school district situated in whole or in 
part in any city having a population of twelve 
thousand or over, in which there shall reside or be 
employed, or both, 15 or more children over 14 
years of age and under 16 years of age. who are 
not in regular attendance in a full-time day school, 
shall establish and maintain part-time schools, de- 
partments, or classes for such children. In districts 
situated in whole or in part in cities having less 
than twelve thousand population, the board may es- 
tablish and maintain such schools. When such part- 
time schools have been established, all persons 
having custody of such children shall cause them 
to attend the same.” 

“The sole question presented is whether it is 
compulsory for the children described in the state- 
ment to attend part-time schools when they have 
been established. It will be noted that the language 
used is mandatory and in no uncertain terms en- 
joins upon all persons having the custody of chil- 
dren, the duty to cause them to attend such schools. 

“It is therefore, the opinion of this department 
that the children mentioned must attend the part- 
time school which has been established in the 
district in which such children reside or are em- 
ployed.” 

—The Wisconsin department of public instruction 
has rendered an opinion recently upon the power of 
a local board of education to dismiss a teacher 
or superintendent for cause. The department 
states that the board must be fully satisfied that 
the reasons for dismissal are such that would con- 
Vince a court that the dismissal was justifiable: 
that the burden rests upon the board to justify 
Its action; that the board must bear in mind that 
a teacher or superintendent thus dismissed has a 
right to commence action in court on his contract 
and can recover unless the court finds that the 
hoard is entirely justifiable in its action of dis- 
Missal, and that if the court holds that the action 
of the board members was malicious, that such 
members should be removed from office and 
penalized, 

A recent opinion rendered by the Wisconsin 
attorney general’s office is to the effect that a mem- 


her of a local board of vocational education may 
not be employed as a teacher in the schools be- 
cause he is a city officer, and being a city officer, 
he cannot enter into any contract in which the 
city is a party 


CHINESE CHILDREN AND COLORED 
SCHOOLS 

An interesting case dealing with the race prob- 
lem as applied to the public schools was decided in 
a recent United States Supreme Court decision. 
The case had its origin in the State of Mississippi 
where Gong Lum, a chinese resident sought to gain 
the admission of his daughter, Martha Lum, into 
a white school. The board of education had ruled 
that the child must attend a school for colored 
children. 

The board excluded the girl from the white school 
“On the ground that she was of Chinese descent and 
not a member of the white or Caucasian race, and 
that their order had been made in pursuance to 
instructions from the state superintendent of Edu- 
cation of Mississippi, who is also made a defend- 
ant.” 

The petition presented by the complainant con- 
tended that the constitution of the state provided 
schools for both white and colored children, and 
that “the petitioner’s father, is a taxpayer and 
helps to support and maintain the school; that 
Martha Lum is an educable child, is entitled to 
attend the school as a pupil, and that this is the 
only school conducted in the district available for 
her as a pupil; that the right to attend it is a 
valuable right; that she is not a member of the 
colored race nor is she of mixed blood, but that she 
is pure Chinese.” 

The court held that since the constitution pro- 
vided that “separate schools shall be maintained for 
children of the white and colored races,” it was also 
found that this condition had been complied with 
and that it was not incumbent upon the legislature 
to provide separate schools for each of the colored 
races. The court further stated: 

“If the plaintiff desires, she may attend the 
colored public schools of her district, or, if she 
does not so desire, she may go to a private school. 
The compulsory school law of this State does not 
require the attendance at a public school, and a 
parent under the decisions of the supreme court 
of the United States has a right to educate his child 
in a private school if he so desires. But plaintiff 
is not entitled to attend a white public school.” 


In its discussion of the case the court also ex- 
pressed the view that the brown, yellow, and black 
races cannot be classed as white, and that a Mon- 
golian cannot be classed as a Caucasian. Hence 
Chinese children must attend the schools provided 
for colored children. 


THE NEW MICHIGAN SCHOOL CODE 


The power and authority of the board of educa- 
tion has been greatly strengthened by the legisla- 
ture of Michigan in a revision of the school code. 
The most important of these specific powers are as 
follows: 

1. Authority to prepare courses of study unless 
otherwise provided by law. 

2. Employ a superintendent of schools if six or 
more teachers are employed. 

3. Minutes of board meetings must be kept and 
signed by the secretary. 

4. Teachers’ contracts are legal if signed by the 
secretary and president of the board or by the 
superintendent of schools if authorized by the 
board. 

5. A board can employ such other assistants for 
the management and prescribe their duties 
and fix the compensation. This legalizes the hiring 
of such officers as school nurses. 

6. Establish, equip and maintain agricultural, 
industrial, manual training, and other vocational 
schools. 

7. Any school officer may administer oaths for 
the qualifying of school officers and oaths required 
in any other transaction connected with or related 
to the publie schools of the district. 

8. Pay the actual and necessary expenses in- 
curred by any of its members or employees when 
outside of the district in discharge of official duties, 
or in the performance of functions which have 
been authorized by said board. 

9. Employ an attorney to represent the school 
district or board of education in all suits brought 
for or against the district and to render such other 
legal service as may be for the welfare of the 
district. 

In spite of all compulsory-attendance laws for 
children between the ages of 7 and 16 the board of 
education is now authorized “to order the suspen 
sion or expulsion from school of any pupil guilty 
of gross misdemeanor or persistent disobedience, or 
one having habits or bodily conditions detrimental 
to the school, whenever in its judgment the interest 
of the school may demand. 
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Ventilation For 
School Buildings 


* efficient have “GLOBES” 
proved themselves to be that 
many architects look upon them 
as the standard ventilation for 
schools. Thousands of successful 
school installations prove this to 
be true. 


The ventilators on the Junior 
High School are sturdily con- 
structed of heavy weight copper, 
making them practically ever- 
lasting. They are absolutely 


storm-proof and trouble-proof. 


There is no upkeep expense and 
there are no moving parts to get 
out of order or to require lubri- 
cation. + 


Twyy 


“GLOBE” 


nent building, such as pictured here. 


ventilation of any type of school will receive 


GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT 


Present-Day Problems and Advances in City School 
Administration Gleaned from Studies of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education 


ABOLISHING SCHOOL-BOARD 
COMMITTEES 


City boards of education throughout the country 
are showing a tendency to reduce standing com- 
mittees or to abolish them entirely. The thought 
is that all projects, departures, and innovations be 
discussed in open hoard meetings. A report sub- 
mitted by W. S. Deffenbaugh of the United States 
bureau of education deals with the subject. It 
reads that: 

The tendency among the city boards of education 
is to reduce the number of standing committees 
or to abolish them. Of 41 boards of education in 
cities of 100,000 or more population reporting to 
the bureau of education, in 1917, only three had 
no standing committees; of 55 boards of education 
in cities of this size reporting in 1927, 21 have no 
such committees. The average number of standing 
committees in each of the cities reporting in 1917 
was 5.6 and the average number in the cities re- 
porting in 1927 is 3.4. 

Of 25 boards of education in cities of 100,000 or 
more population reporting both in 1917 and 1927, 
11 have reduced the number of standing commit- 
tees, and 9 have abolished them or else have con- 
stituted the board as a committee of the whole. 
Five have increased the number. The average num- 


ber of standing eommittees in each of these 25 
cities in 1917 was 6.4 and in 1927 the average 


number is 3.5. 

Of 131 boards of education in cities from 30,000 
to 100,000 population reporting in 1917, only 12 
had no standing committees; of 140 boards of edu- 
cation in cities of this size reporting in 1927, 35 
do not have such committees. The average number 
of standing committees in each city reporting in 
1917 was 5.9, and in 1927 the average number 
is 4.2. 

Of 56 boards of education in cities of 30.000 to 
100,000 population reporting both in 1917 and 1927, 
24 have reduced the number of standing commit- 
tees, and 15 have abolished them or constituted 
the board as a committee of the whole. Seventeen 
of the 56 cities have increased the number of com. 





The average number of standing commit: 
and in 1927 


mittees. 
tees in these 56 cities in 1917 was 6.2 
the average number is 4.2. 

In all about 30 different kinds of committees 
are reported by both classes of cities. Besides the 
usual committees on finance, buildings and grounds, 
textbooks and supplies, and teachers, some boards 
of education have one or more of the following com- 
mittees: Evening schools, courses of study, medical 
inspection, truancy, library, athletics, grievances, 
rules and regulations, manual training, executive, 
cafeteria, discipline, retirement, legislation, extra- 
curricular activities, special education, auditing, 
Americanization, elementary schools, and high 
schools. 

A STUDY OF THE PROGRESS OF TEACHER 
TRAINING 

Dr. Frank M. Phillips, chief of the statistical 
division of the U. S. Bureau of Education, in 
a recent report, points out that approximately 
494.290 teacher-training students in the United 
States in 1926 were prepared to take over 960,000 
positions, or one teacher to every two teaching 
positions. In comparison, he showed that in 1894, 
one teacher was in training for every 5.6 positions, 
and in 1910, the situation remained about the 
same, with one prospective teacher for every 5.5 
positions. 

Dr. Phillips reports that there are 402 teacher- 
training institutions in the country. Recent years 
have brought about an unusual growth of teachers’ 
colleges, or those institutions which offer four years 


of work above high-school graduation, and grant 
degrees corresponding to first degrees granted by 
colleges. 

Of the 402 teacher-training institutions in the 
country, 101 are classified as teachers’ colleges, 
102 as state normal schools, 27 as city normal 
schools, 108 as county normal schools, and 64 as 


private normal schools. 

A striking feature of the teacher-training situ- 
ation is the growth of teachers’ colleges. 
four teachers’ 
university 


In 1920, 
colleges taken from the college and 
list, four private normal schools, and 


JUNIOR HIGH-VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, BAYONNE, 
DONALD G. 


717 Broadway, Bayonne, N. J. 
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Ventilators furnish efficient ventilation for schools of all 
sizes, from the smallest frame portable school to the largest perma- 


Your inquiries relative to the 


a prompt reply. 


TROY, NEW YORK 





37 former state normal schools were included in 
the teachers’ college list, making a total of 46 
in 1920. In 1922 the teachers’ college list was in- 
creased to include 80 institutions. In 1924, 88 
institutions, and in 1926, 101 institutions were on 
the teachers’ college list. In addition, there are 
eight institutions which have not been added to the 
list but which have the legal status of a teachers’ 
college. 

In 1920, 40.4 per cent of the students in teacher- 
training courses in normal schools and _ teachers’ 
colleges, and in 1926, 62.1 per cent were in teachers’ 
colleges, including summer-school students and ex- 
cluding duplicates. 

In 1924 there were enrolled in teacher-training 
courses 245,669 students; in 1926 there were en- 
rolled in such courses 246,206, or 92 per cent of 
the total enrollment, an increase of ten per cent 
over 1924. This is an increase of 27.6 per cent 
for men and 6.3 per cent for women. 

A marked increase is noted in the 32-year period 
in the proportion of students taking teacher train- 
ing in schools under public control. In 1894, of 
those taking teacher training in normal schools, 
57.5 per cent were in public normal schools; 89.5 
per cent in 1910 were in public normal schools, and 
93.6 per cent in 1926 were in normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges under public control. In colleges 
and universities, 15.1 per cent were in publicly 
controlled institutions in 1894, 40.6 per cent in 
1910, and 45.6 per cent in 1926. For those in 
training in public high schools, 53.7 per cent were 
in high schools in 1894, 77.3 per cent in 1910, and 
94.1 per cent in 1926. 

Another marked change since 1894 is in the 
number of men among teacher-training students. 
In 1894, of the students in public normal schools, 
30.6 per cent were men, 21.4 per cent in 1910 
were men, and 20.2 per cent in 1926 were men, 
but the percentage of men has increased since 1918. 
Of students in teacher-training courses in colleges 
in 1910, 37.4 per cent were men, and in 1926, 
26.3 per cent were men. 

The public high schools report 17,750 graduates 
of teacher-training courses, 5,144 of these being 
in states which have not legally authorized the 
establishment of teacher-training courses in high 


schools. In seven states, Michigan. Minnesota, Ver- 
mont, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, and 


(Concluded from Page 80) 
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PeerVent Unit with front removed. All parts can easily be removed and replaced, 
without tools. The air filter (extra equipment) can be of any make specified. 





A new alternating current motor is now obtainable with 








y the PeerVent Heating and Ventilating Unit, a motor so 
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School Books — - 


Especially at this time 


Need the additional support provided by HOLDEN 

BOOK COVERS to overcome and prevent damages 

occasioned by Daily Handling—Stormy Weather— 
Youthful Spirits. 


Holden Unfinished Leatherette Material 


Stands FIRST and FOREMOST in Producing 


| ECONOMY — THRIFT — CLEANLINESS and 
HEALTHFUL CONDITIONS in the schoolroom. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
| 
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(Concluded from Page 78) 
Wisconsin, the work is given after graduation from 
the high school. 

Mr. Phillips gives estimates showing the total 
value of all property belonging to normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges to be $202.630,512. Of this 
amount, $21,934.639 represents the value of appa- 
ratus and equipment, and $161,270,760 the value 
of grounds and endowments. Teachers’ colleges 
have endowments amounting to $3,152,348, state 
normal: schools to $882,027, and private normal 
schools at $15,390,238. 


GROWTH IN THE USE OF COMMUNITY 
CENTERS 

The tendency to use school buildings for pur- 
poses other than classroom instruction is growing 
gradually but definitely, according to a report of 
a survey made by Dr. Eleanor C. Glueck for the 
United States Bureau of Education. The buildings 
are being utilized more and more as community 
and recreation centers and for entertainments, 
club meetings, dancing, and other social occasions 
in the evenings. 

The report is based on returns to a question- 
naire answered by school authorities of 722 com- 
munities. Nearly half of the replies were from 
communities of less than 2.500 population. while 
4.2 per cent were from communities of more than 
100,000 population. 

Dr. Glueck concludes the study with the following 
generalizations: 

1. The school-center movement enjoys a gradu- 
al growth. 

2. In a majority of cases the school-center sea- 
son is six or more months in length. 

3. Twice a week is the most common number 
of nights a center is open and five evenings is the 
next in frequency. 

4. Practically two thirds of the centers are un- 
der the management of the school authorities, and 
the trend is toward an increase of their control. 

5. The support of school centers is predomi- 
nantly by public taxation. 

6. Not quite half of the school centers have a 
paid staff. 

7. The activities of school centers show a high 
recreational content and are participated in by 
many local groups. 


It is noted that athletics lead all other types of 
activities in the 1,569 centers covered by the sur- 
vey. The other activities are listed in the order 
of their popularity as follows: Clubs and group 
meetings, entertainments, society meetings, lectures, 
social occasions, civie oceasions, dancing, night 
school, cooperative activities, quiet study, games, 
and public library branches, 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SPENDS 
LARGE AMOUNT FOR EDUCATIONAL 
WORK 


Federal expenditures for educational work 
amounted during the fiscal vear of 1926 to approxi- 
mately $63,351,191. according to a recent report of 
the Bureau of Education, U. S$. Department of the 
Interior. 


The largest expenditure for any one branch of 
the government was that made by the veterans’ 
bureau for vocational ‘rehabilitation, $17,003,245. 
The second largest expenditure was that made hy 
the department of agriculture in connection with 
its cooperative extension work, and the third that 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

The following are approximate figures for federal 
expenditures for educational work in 1926, which 
have been made public by the Bureau of Education. 

U. S. Veterans’ 
tion, $17,003,245. 

Department of Agriculture: Experiment stations. 
$2,735,242; Arizona and New Mexico school funds, 
$28,322; cooperative extension work, $7,403,764. 

Department of the Interior: 


Bureau: Vocational rehabilita- 


Bureau of Eduea- 


tion, $685.544; colleges of agriculture and mechanic 


arts, $2,550,000; public schools, Alaska fund, $18.- 
213; support of Indian schools, $5,480,284; Colum- 
bia school for the deaf, $113.400; Howard 
University, $591,000; civilization of Sioux Indians, 
$176,902. 


Department of Labor: Children’s Bureau (in- 
cludes $1,000,000 for maternity and infancy), 
$1,294,000. 


District of Columbia: Public Schools, $2.715,948 ; 
National Training School for Boys, $11,500; in- 
dustrial home for white children, $12,095; national 
library for the blind, $1,250; training indigent 
blind children, $2,750; industrial home for colored 


children, $13,185; training of colored deaf-mutes, 
$1,125. 

Other educational institutions are: The Library 
of Congress, $1.363.253: Botanic garden, $110.884; 
Smithsonian Institute, $832,885. 


HOME RULE IN EDUCATION 

“If there is one field of governmental activity 
that clearly should be within the control of local 
authorities it is public education. The case for 
local control is stronger in that department of 
governmental endeavor than in any other,” says 
Kokomo, Indiana, Press. 

“There is not the slightest question that public 
education can be managed successfully by local 
authorities working under powers granted by the 
states. The passion for improvement—it is no less 
—that appears in virtually all American communi- 
ties assures constant agitation for good schools. 
Where sufficient wealth is available this agitation 
surely leads to progress, and the number of com- 
munities in which sufficient wealth for good schools 
is lacking is rapidly decreasing. 

“Federal control, direct or indirect, over public 
education must inevitably become an evil. It is 
not necessary to cite the familiar instances of 
nationalized education in Russia and Germany. In 
mere citations of systems in other countries a point 
might be made for federal control in this country 
by recalling the appreciable control exercised by 
the national authorities in England.  ngland’s 
system is efficient, but in spite of, not because of 
the slender string joining it with the national 
government.” 


INDIANAPOLIS SCHOOL PATROL A FAC- 
TOR IN EFFICIENT SAFETY WORK 
The school patrol at Indianapolis, Ind., has made 
it possible for school children to go to and from 
school in comparative safety. Up to the present 
time, more than 65,000 school children have gone 
to and from school with not a single accident. 
This good record has been attributed to the work 
of the school patrol, a quasi-official organization 
composed of 1,100 schoolboys. The organization 


is aided by the school board and is under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Frank Owen, a member of the accident- 
prevention division of the Indianapolis police de- 
partment. 
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Every School Room 
is North-lighted When it’s 
Duplex-a-lited 


RTISTS’ studios are North-lighted. Diamonds are graded and bought 
under North light. Wherever clear and easy vision is necessary—North 
windows are preferred. Children’s eyes deserve the best light possible. 

yes saved in youth are saved for a lifetime. The balanced blend of direct and 
indirect illumination from Duplex-a-lites saves children’s eyes, because it most 
closely approximates the clear and restful light from Northern windows. 


Light that Saves Their Eyes for Life 


There are several distinct systems of light distribution. Of all these, only Duplex- 
a-lite has the desirable balance of 20 per cent direct and 80 per cent indirect 
illumination. 

With Duplex-a-lite there are no harsh shadows or glare. Children study 
better under Duplex-a-lite, tire less. because there is no strain. 

Duplex-a-lites are attractive fixtures. They are easy to clean and cost less 
to maintain as there is a minimum of breakable parts. The use of Duplex-a-lite 
service will save you money and help both children and teachers. So strongly do 
we believe this that we solicit an opportunity to demonstrate Duplex-a-lite 
under your own conditions. 

Before lighting new schools get the facts about Duplex-a-lite. Let us put 
ina free trial installation in one or more rooms of your old schools—with no 
obligation. 


DUPLEX-A-LITE DIVISION 


OF THE MILLER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. a 


‘Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844” 














SOME DUPLEX-A-LITED SCHOOLS Pitete secre ee eee eee nn nen eee ne nne--- a 


; DUPLEX-A-LITE DIVISION ' 

, of The Miller Company, ' 
Glendale High School, Glendale, Calif La Salle Extension University, Chicago 1 Meriden, Conn : 
Columbia University, New York West Hartford Schools, West Hartford, Conn. ' Send me your School Lighting Booklet 0 ' 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. New York University. New York City ' We are interested in your free trial installation offer. © ‘ 
Edison High School, Harrisburg, Pa Southington Schools, Southington. Conn ; : . 
Babson Statistical Laboratory, Wellesley, Mass. Alhambra High School, Alhambra, Calif i NAME : 
Newton Vocational School, Newton, N. J. Public Schools, New York City | ADDRESS ’ 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y Santa Maria High School, Santa Maria, Calif. g CITY STATE ' 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis Selma High School, Selma, Calif ' 4 ; ‘ ' 
John Crerar Library, Chicago Reedley High School, Reedley, Calif : SCHOOL : 
Hershey High School, Hershey, Pa Santa Ana High Schools, Santa Ana, Calif ata a GS ak a ae aN a a ee ae J 
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DURABILT STEEL CABINETS 


Secure~Dust-proof~Fire-retarding- Vermin proof 





WARDROBE CABINET 


$18.00 
C6603 W— 
194 W. x 18 D. x 66” H.—$18.00 
C6604W— 
194 W. x 21 D. x 66” H.-$20.50 
C7804W— 
194 W. x 21 D. x 78” H.--$23.50 
Complete with hat shelf, coat 
rod and hook assembly. 


STORAGE CABINET 


c6603S— $ 19.00 


194 W. x 18 D. x 66” H.-$19.00 
C6604S— 
194 W. x 21 D. x 66”. H.—$23.00 
C7804S— 
194 W. x 21 D. x 78” H.-$26.00 
Complete with four shelves. 





STORAGE CABINET 


$28.50 


C6651S— 
36 W. x 12 D. x 66” H.-$28.59 
C6653S— 
36 W. x 18 D. x 66” H.-$31.50 
C6654S— 
36 W. x 21D. x 66” H.—$33.00 
Complete with four shelves. 





$22.50 


C4258S—36 W. x 18 D. x 42” 
C4254S—36 W. x 21 D. x 42” 
C4255S—36 W. x 24 D. x 42” 

Complete with two shelves. 


COUNTER HIGH CABINET 


There has existed for years in schools, offices, banks, hotels, 
hospitals, clubs, factories, homes, and other places confronted 
with storage problems, a need for a well rounded out line of steel 
storage and wardrobe cabinets possessing outstanding features of 
quality. 

A casual inspection of the various types of storage equipment 
heretofore available would disclose the fact that very little attention 
had been given to uniformity of design. In the various heights you 
would discern almost as many different styles of hinges, handles, 
locking mechanisms, door frames, types of bases, etc., as there were 
ditferent types of cabinets. And last but not least, little considera- 
tion was given to those important features which would permit 
unlimited adjustability and adaptability of interior arrangement to 

various storage applications. 

In response to these needs, the Durabilt Organization of Cabinet 
Specialists, has designed for manufacture and now offer a Quality 
Line of Cabinets at Exceptionally Low Prices which embody all of 
the desirable features so lacking in the cabinets heretofore available. 

Durabilt Steel Cabinets are unlimited in application. Their range 
of uses is so wide, due to the numerous sizes available and combi- 
nations of adjustable interior equipment, that they readily meet all 
storage requirements. ; 

For secure, dust-proof, fire-retarding, vermin-proof, and orderly 
storage of coats, hats, stationery, office supplies, tools, instruments, 
scientific apparatus, household supplies of all descriptions, for ward- 
robe purposes, and thousands of other uses, Durabilt Steel Cabinets 
are an economical necessity. 


Outstanding Construction Features 


The doors, back, top, bottom, sides, and storage shelves are of 
full cold rolled patent leveled No. 20 gauge enameling steel—rolled 
to our own specifications. 

The door frame is made by interlocking the top, bottom, and 
sides. It is offset where doors overlap, assuring a close fit. Doors 
are reinforced in center with full length panel, spot welded to in 
side, which makes them exceptionally strong and rigid. The front. 
sides, and top are free from unsightly bolt heads or screws. These 
features make Durabilt Cabinets unusually secure, dust- proof, fire- 
retarding,and vermin-proof. 

POSITIVE LOCKING DEVICE AND HANDLE: The locking device 
consists of a special, triple action, straight throw, mechanism operated by an 
attractively designed nickel plated lever type handle. Vertical locking bolts 
which are concealed in tubular reinforcement engage holes at top and bottom 
of door frame, while a heavy, horizontal bolt locks doors at center. 
SECURE LOCKS: Durabilt Steel Locker Co. special cabinet locks are stand- 
ard on all cabinets with doors. Locks are so attached that it is impossible to 
chisel them off when doors are locked. 
EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG HINGES: Our special designed strong strap 
hinge is so attached that no bolt heads appear on exterior of doors. The hinge 
construction also permits doors to open all the way back against sides so 
as not to take up valuable aisle space. 
ATTRACTIVE COLOR FINISH: The rich “Satin Texture” olive green 
finish on Durabilt Cabinets which harmonizes with any interior trim—makes 
them both permanently beautiful and dignified in appearance. (Other colors 
may be had at slight extra cost.) 
COMPLETE RANGE OF SIZES: Durabilt Cabinets are available in vari- 
ous widths, depths, and heights, and the line covers cabinets in 
both one and two-door types as well as cabinets without doors. 





DES IGH CABINET 


$13.00 





“DOORLESS” CABINET 


$24.50 
C6653D— 
386 W. x 18 D. x 66” H.—$24.50 
C6654D— 
36 W. x 21 D. x 66” H.—$26.00 
C7853D— 
36 W. x 18 D. x 78” H.—$27.00 
C7854D— 


36 W. x 21 D. x 78” H.—$29.00 
Complete with four shelves. 


ee 





“DOORLESS” 
BOOK CABINET 


$19.50 
C6650D— 
36 W.x 9D. x 66” H.—$19.50 
C6651D— 
36 W. x 12 D. x 66” H.—$21.00 
C7850D— 
36 W.x 9D.x 78” H.—$21.50 
57851D— 
36 W. x 12 D. x 78” H.—$23.60 
Complete with four shelves. 





C3003S—194 W. x 18 D. x 304” H.—$13.00 “DOORLESS” TOOL CABINET 


C3004S—193 W. x 21 D. x 304” H.—$13.50 $15 50 
C3054S—36 W. x 21 D. x 304” H.—$19.00 ° 
H.—$22.50 C3055S—36 W. x 24 D. x 304” H.—$20.00 C4251D—36 W. x 12 D. x 42” H.—$15.50 
H.—$24.00 Complete with one shelf. C4253D—36 W. x 18 D. x 42” H.—$17.50 
H.—$25.00 194” wide Cabinets have one door, C4254D—86 W. x 21 D. x 42” H.—$18.50 
36” wide have two doors. Complete with two shelves. 


2: unlimited flexibility in interior arrangement —- 8s 
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cA Safe Depository for Every Purpose 





TEACHERS’ CABINET 


$38.00 


Right hand wardrobe compartment 
C7853TR—386 W. x 18 D. x 78” H.—$38.00 
C7854TR—36 W. x 21 D. x 78” H.—$40.00 
C7855TR—36 W. x 24 D. x 78” H.—$42.50 


Left hand wardrobe compartment 
C7853TL—36 W. x 18 D. x 78” H.—$38.00 
C7854TL—36 W. x 21 D. x 78” H.—$40.00 
C7855TL—36 W. x 24 D. x 78” H.—$42.50 

Complete with four half storage shelves and 


one half wardrobe shelf with coat rod 
and hook assembly. 





HOUSEHOLD CABINET 


$35.00 


C7853S—36 W. x 18 D. x 78” H.—335.00 
C7854S—36 W. x 21 D. «x 78” H.—$37.00 
Complete with four shelves. 


ADDITIONAL SHELVES 


In quoting prices on cabinets we have done. so on 
the basis of the customary number of shelves as listed 
under each illustration. However, we have illustrated 
some cabinets with a larger number of shelves in order 
to show that if desired, more compact storage is possible. 
Each individual is at liberty to order as many shelves 
as required. 

To provide additional storage capacity in any Durabilt 
Steel Cabinet it is only necessary to add enough shelves 
to meet the need. Shelves can be easily inserted with- 
out the use of tools and are adjustable on one inch 
centers. 


PRICES FOR EXTRA SHELVES 
Full Width Storage Shelves 


C193PS—-194” W. x 18” D.—$1.10 
C194PS—194” W. x 21” D.—§$1.20 
C360PS—36 ”" W. x 9” D.—$1.60 
C361PS—36 ” W. x 12” D.—$1.80 
C362PS—36 ” W. x 15” D.—$1.90 
C363PS—36 ” W. x 18” D.—$2.00 
C364PS—36 ” W. x 21” D.—$2.20 
C365PS-—36 ” W. x 24” D.—$2.40 


Half Width Storage Shelves 
C183PS—-18 ” W. x 18” D.—$1.00 
C184PS—18 ” W. x 21” D.—$1.10 
C185PS—18 ” W. x 24” D.—$1.20 
The above prices cover extra shelves that are to be 
placed in cabinet at the time it is shipped from our 
factory. If less than six shelves are to be shipped sepa- 
rately or cannot be forwarded in cabinet then a pack- 
ing charge of $1.00 will be made. 


OURABILT 


400 ARNOLD AVE., 


é.. 
TRACE MARK 


JANITORS’ CABINET 


$37.50 


C7853CR—36 W. x 18 D. x 78” H.—$37.50 
C7854CR—36 W. x 21 D. x 78” H.—$39.50 
C7855CR—36 W. x 24 D. x 78” H.—$42.00 
Complete with three half storage shelves, one 
combination storage and hat shelf with 
half coat rod and hook assembly. 





WARDROBE CABINET 


C7853W—36 W. x 18 D. x 78” H.—$30.50 

C7854W—36 W. x 21 D. x 78” H.—$32.00 

C7855W—36 W. x 24 D. x 78” H.—$33.50 
Complete with hat shelf, coat rod and hook 


assembly. 





STATIONERY CABINET 


7851S—36 W. x 12 D. x 78” H.—$32.00 
2 36 W. x 15 D. x 78” H.—$33.00 
Complete with four shelves. 





COMBINATION CABINET 


$37.50 


C7853CL—36 W. x 18 D. x 78” H.—$37.60 
C7854CL—36 W. x 21 D. x 78” H.—$39.50 
C7855CL—36 W. x 24 D. x 78” H.—$42.00 


Complete with three half storage shelves, one 
combination storage and hat shelf with 
half coat rod and hook assembly. 





TOOL CABINET 


$39.00 


C7855S—36 W. x 24 D. x 78” H.—$39.00 
Complete with four shelves. 


EASY TO ORDER 


For convenience in ordering, the names of cabinets, 
catalog numbers, and sizes are listed. It will help us 
to keep errors down to the minimum, if complete infor- 
mation is given us at the time order is sent in. 


SHIPPED READY TO USE 


DurabiJt Steel Cabinets are shipped set-up, ready for 
use as soon as crate is removed. All prices are F.O.B. 
Aurora, Ill., and subject to change without notice. Un- 
less the customer specifies a definite routing we will 
ship via the railroad which, in our opinion, renders the 
most prompt and efficient service. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We guarantee that every cabinet illustrated here is 
honestly described and that it will give you the storage 
service and satisfaction you have a right to expect. 


ATTRACTIVE DISCOUNT FOR CASH WITH ORDER 


As a measure of economy we allow a special discount 
of 4% from the prices listed in this advertisement when 
remittance is sent with order. This plan eliminates un- 
necessary book entries, credit investigations, etc., and is 
a saving we are glad to pass on to you. 

To those who do not take advantage of our special 
cash discount, but are satisfactorily rated in Dun’s or 
Bradstreet’s, our terms are net cash 30 days. 


Yo better built thar Dawbiltl 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


DURABILT 


AURORA, ILL. 


TRADE MARK 
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High School, Painted Post, N. Y. 


For Several Activities 


on One Floor 


ANY SCHOOLS are able to hold several 
M major activities on the same floor 
due to Wilson Sectionfold Partitions. One 
large room is quickly made into many 
within a few brief moments. 


Wilson Sectionfold Partitions are quick- 


ly and easily folded back and out of the 
way when not required. They are adapt- 
able to old and new buildings, and can be 
made to blend effectively with the decora- 
tion of the room. 


Palmer Rogers, Architect. 


Doors can be placed so as to form a corridor, retarding noise from penetrating 


from the auditorium to the gymnasium. 


OVER 


» 
? 
SN 





11 East 38th Street 


Complete partitions, including 
doors and hardware, made at 
our factory and guaranteed 


Our 4opage Catalogue No. 14 gives full details 


Send for it 


Tue J. G. WiLson 
CorPORATION 
New York City 


Offices in all principal cities ‘4 
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LEOMINSTER, MASS., ADOPTS RULES 
GOVERNING JANITORS 
The school board of Leominster, Mass., has 


adopted new rules to govern the duties and re- 
quirements of janitors. The rules read as follows: 
Duties of Janitors 

1. Janitors and engineers shall be under the im- 
mediate direction of the principal and under the 
general direction of the superintendent and school 
committee. 

2. They shall not leave the school grounds dur- 
ing school hours, unless authorized by the principal 
or superintendent. An hour for lunch, however, 
may be taken, preferably between 11 and 12 o’clock. 
A different hour may be substituted with the con- 
sent of the principal. 

3. They shall sweep and dust corridors and en- 
trances, and all schoolrooms at least three times 
a week unless otherwise directed by the principal. 
Dusting shall be completed 30 minutes before the 
opening of school in the morning. The dusting 
shall be done with a damp or oiled cloth, and shall 
include not only furniture, but all railings, sills. 
moldings, and other projections where dust may 
accumulate. 

4. Blackboards, blackboard erasers and chalk 
troughs shall be cleaned when necessary. Waste- 
paper baskets shall be emptied daily, and contents 
not allowed to accumulate in basement. 

5. Washbowls and drinking fountains shall be 
kept clean by wiping them off at least once a day. 
The stream in the bubblers shall be kept high 
enough so that the children will not place their 
mouths on the metal. Toilets must be kept clean at 
all times. 

6. Lawns shall be mowed when necessary, and 
grounds kept in order at all times. Snow must be 
removed from walks as soon as possible after fall- 
ing. Sand shall be placed on slippery walks and 
steps. 

7. Water closets should be inspected for any 
obnoxious marks. When found, they should be 
removed immediately, and the matter reported to 
the principal. 


Ss. During the summer and February vaeations 


the building shall be thoroughly scrubbed and 
cleaned. During the summer vacation, and_ if 


needed during the February vacation, floors.are to 
receive one coat of oil, thinly applied. Windows 
shall be washed when needed throughout the year. 
In the summer vacation the janitor shall white 
wash the side walls of the basement when needed. 

9. Rooms shall be warmed to a temperature of 
67-70 degrees at least 15 minutes before the open- 
ing of the school. A temperature of 68 degrees 
shall be maintained as nearly as possible through- 
out the day. Janitors shall visit rooms as often as 
necessary to maintain the temperature. Special 
care shall be taken during extremely cold weather. 
or when there is a sudden drop of temperature, to 
prevent the water pipes from freezing. 

10. Cold-air chambers should receive fresh air 
during school hours and should be kept absolutely 
clean and free from dust at all times. The doors 
of the same shall be kept closed. Foul-air flues 
shall be cleaned once a month, or oftener if neces 
sary. They shall be kept open when school is in 
session, but closed when school closes for the day. 

11. Boilers should receive proper attention, and 
ashes removed from under the boilers and furnaces 
each day. 

12. The clocks shall be kept as near the correct 
time as possible. School desks and seats shall be 
adjusted whenever the principal or teacher so re- 
quests. The flag shall be displayed, weather per- 
mitting, on every school day and on every legal 
holiday. 

13. Janitors shall lock all windows and outside 
doors before leaving the building at night, and 
open the building for the admission of pupils 15 


eee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ce eee ee ee 
The Objectives of Teaching 


The day of teaching without definite objectives 
is passing. We are rapidly approaching the time 
when there will be certain achievements which 
are set up for the pupils to reach and which we 
shall expect them to reach before they go on to 
some other unit. They will not come within 70 
per cent, 80 per cent, or even 90 per cent of these 
objectives, but they will have gone all the way 
and mastered each of the units—E. E. Keener, 
Chicago, IIl. 


wee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


minutes before the time for the session to begin. 
Exceptions may be made by the principal whereby 
pupils arriving on a car or bus before this time 
may be immediately admitted to the building in 
cold or stormy weather. 

14. Smoking shall not be permitted 
school hours in or about the building. 

15. Janitors are not to admit any person or 
persons in the building when the school is not in 
session, unless person or 
thorized. 


during 


persons are duly au- 

16. They shall aid the principal in maintain- 
ing discipline in the basement during intermission. 

17. When coal is delivered, the janitor shall 
collect a ticket from the driver of each load, and 
send the same to the office of the superintendent. 
He shall also keep track of wood delivered, and of 
ashes removed. 

18. They shall report to the principal any mat- 
about the building which need attention. 
hey shall, themselves, make minor repairs through- 
out the year and assist, whenever possible, in the 
summer repairwork. 


ters 


19. Janitors may be allowed two 
tion during the summer. The exact 
arranged with the superintendent. 


weeks’ vaea- 


time must be 


20. They shall perform such other duties as may 
be prescribed by the superintendent or 
committee. 


RULES GOVERNING TUITION RATES FOR 
NONRESIDENT PUPILS IN BUFFALO 
EVENING SCHOOLS 
The board of education of Buffalo, N. Y., on De- 
cember 20, adopted rules governing the charging of 
tuition for nonresident pupils in the public evening 
schools. It appears that the city is surrounded on 
three sides by newly developed suburbs, which are 
only a few minutes’ walk from the city limits of 
Butfalo. These new suburbs have many city con- 
veniences and the taxes are low. The education of 
the children of the district is obtained in local 
district schools and in a few instances in the 
Buffalo schools, and many of the men and women 

attend the city night schools. 


The new tuitiqn rates have been devised to meet 
the situation. The rules were placed in operation 


with the opening of the new term in January and 
read in the main as follows: 


school 


(Concluded on Page 86) 
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Trinity High School, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. C. W. Kallal, Architect. Built of Indiana Limestone 


WHAT SHOULD A CITY SPEND FOR SCHOOLS? 


OW much to spend for school buildings, what kind to build— e Son 
these are live questions today. By far the most popular type of f 
modern school building is the structure with walls of ‘brick and trim | 
of Indiana Limestone. Our free illustrated book shows dozens of fine 9 


examples of these buildings selected from all parts of the country. 
Write for a copy. 


Everywhere, school architects recognize the desirability of using 
Indiana Limestone either as trim or for all-stone facing in school 
construction. 


Walls faced with Indiana Limestone remain beautiful year after 
year without maintenance cost. Thus this beautiful, light-colored 
natural stone is an actual economy in the long run because exterior up- 
keep cost is practically eliminated. 

New ways of producing Indiana Limestone have so reduced its 
cost that even all-stone schools are not now prohibitively expensive. 

When the real facts about the low-cost and economy of all-stone 


faced schools become better known, there will be more all-stone 
buildings. 


Write for Booklet 
Entrance, Public School, 


A copy of our book “Indiana Limestone for Clifton, Nebraska. Clarke 
School and College Buildings” should be in & Clarke, Architects. An 
your file. Have your secretary write for it example of the pleasing 


; » fhec ible when In- 
today. Address Box 780, Service Bureau, + sad penning sgl 


diana Limestone is used 
Indiana Limestone Company, Bedford, Indiana. as tlm. 
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Nimble feet need footi 
TREACHEROUS film with it—hardwood, marble, 
frequently remains on tile, concrete, terrazzo, rub- 
floors that have been washed ber or composition—is safe 
with soap powders. Because to walk on. Above all, there 
these materials are difficult is nothing in Oakite that 
to remove rinsing is often in- can mar these surfaces in the 
complete, leaving floors un- slightest. 
safe for the dodging, scam- Floor cleaning is but one of 
pering feet of school chil- many uses for this outstand- 
dren. ing material. Others for 
Guard against this condition by cleaning your which Oakite has similar important advan- 
floors with Oakite, the free-rinsing material tages, are listed in an interesting booklet, 
that does not leave a film because it contains mailed to school superintendents on request. 
no soap or soap powder. Any floor cleaned May we send you a copy? 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in the leading industrial centers of the U. S.and Canada 
Oakite is manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
x 





(Concluded from Page 84) 

I. Any adult over 21 years old living outside 
of Buffalo city limits will be regarded as a non- 
resident. 

II. The residence of minors or those under 21 
years will be determined in the same manner as for 
day-school students. 

III. In the evening grammar schools nonresi- 
dent tuition fee shall be at the rate of: 

$7.50 per term, payable in advance, for pupils 
registered for three or more nights per week. 

$5 per term, payable in advance, for those regis- 
tered for two nights per week. 

$2.50 per term, payable in advance, for those 
registered for one night per week. 

IV. In evening high and vocational schools the 
tuition for nonresidents shall be: 

$15 per term, payable in advance, for pupils 
registered for three or more nights per week. 

$10 per term for those registered for two nights 
per week. 

$5 per term for those registered for one night 
per week. 

V. The extension at Hutchinson Evening High 
School, organized for Regents students, or similar 
extensions which may be organized in any other 
high or vocational schools, will be regarded as a 
third term and tuition will be charged and collected 
accordingly. 

VI. The board of education reserves the right 
to close any class in which nonresidents may be 
registered, provided the attendance of such class 
falls below the minimum required by the rules and 
regulations. 

VII. If a class in which nonresidents are regis- 
tered is prematurely closed, nonresident pupils 
will have the option, either of accepting a transfer 
to a similar class in the same or another school, or 
having his tuition refunded on a prorata basis. 

VIII. Tuition shall be rebated to such nonresi- 
dents as elect to receive it on a prorata basis as 
follows: 

If- tuition has been paid for one term, in ad- 
vance, one twelfth (145) of the amount paid will 
be returned to the pupil for each and every week 
of instruction that the pupil has paid for and 
loses because of such premature closing. 

Tuition will not be refunded for any other rea- 
sons whatsoever, except under the conditions set 
forth. 

IX. Responsibility for carrying out these rules 
will rest with the principals of the respective 


schools. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 

—Supt. Susan M. Dorsey of Los Angeles, Calif., 
recently called the attention of principals to a rule 
of the board governing commercial advertising and 
soliciting in schools. Principals were reminded that 
only such announcements are permitted in the 
schools as are authorized by the board of education, 
the superintendent’s office, and the principal of the 
school in matters that concern the immediate 
affairs of the individual school. 

The following activities on school premises are 
forbidden in the Los Angeles schools: 

a) Reading or announcing or posting adver- 
tisements, or distributing material. 

b) Permitting any agent, publisher’s repre- 
sentative, or other person, to exhibit or sell to 
pupils or teachers any article whatever, or to 
solicit for any cause whatever, or to announce any 
public entertainment. 

It appears that the superintendent’s oflice had 
been embarrassed because some advertising matter, 
not permitted in the schools, found its way to the 
bulletin boards, and was followed by protests on 
the part of the various insurance companies. 

—The board of education of Belvidere, Ill., has 
adopted a rule prohibiting the use of the high- 
school building by any organization for profit. The 
tule eliminates professional basketball games, 
motion-picture shows, and entertainments where the 
net proceeds go to organizations not connected with 
the schools. 


ane ee ee ee ee ee ee ne ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Teacher Growth 


The teacher is never a finished product. The 
truly trained teacher is the one who knows how 
to grow, how to maintain a student attitude, and 
how to keep abreast of the times. Such a teacher 
knows that growth does not end with certifica- 
tion. The incentive for further development must 
come from within the teacher. It cannot be suc- 
cessfully superimposed by outside authority. 
Unless the teacher has a real desire for profes- 
sional growth, the process is likely to be per- 
functory and ineffective. This does not mean 
that such growth should not be encouraged and 
rewarded by appropriating bonuses, salaries, and 
promotions.—Albert R. Lang, State College, 
Fresno, Calif. 
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MONTANA REFUSES ACTION ON 
FEDERAL DEPARTMENT 

—The question of indorsing the proposed federal 
department of education, with a secretary in the 
President’s cabinet, was voted down by the Montana 
Education Association without debate and by a 
large majority. The action was based upon a 
committee report which advanced the following 
reasons: 

First—We, the committee. wished to recognize 
and to allow for certain differences of honest opin- 
ion which inevitably arise when men begin to 
investigate and to inquire—ditferences of opinion 
which do not destroy the fundamental agreement 
of our ambitions and ideals. We have not agreed 
that the education bill is of doubtful merit, from 
the standpoint of educational policy, but we did 
agree that its merit is debatable, and to assume 
that all Montana teachers are favorable to the 
bill is to assume a unanimity which does not exist. 

Second—The federal education bill is not only 
a question of education but it is one of citizenship. 
One large political party is against this bill be- 
cause they see in it an enlargement of the federal 
power. Another large political group favors the 
measure for the same reason. Your committee does 
not presume to say which of these groups is right. 
But we do say that the teachers’ political faith 
should rest with the individual and not be delivered 
by mass action. 

Third—These federal measures are not only ques- 
tions of educational administration and_ political 
policy, but from the very start, there has been 
read into them a deep-seated religious issue. Voters 
have been appealed to both for the measure and 
against the measure on the grounds of religious 
intolerance. 

Once more, your committee does not attempt to 
say which religion is best but we do say that it 
is possible to belong to any religious sect and still 
be a competent teacher or a faithful publie citizen. 

Taking issue on a measure that is so intimately 
bound with politics and religion, is, in the opinion 
of your committee, beyond the scope of an associa- 
tion which ineludes among its members, men and 
women of every creed and party. For that reason 
we have judged it advisable to let each individual 
decide for himself and exert himself as a private 
citizen for the measure or against the measure as 
he sees fit. 
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Would you have your locker 


system—the model system? 


Are you facing the problem of 
selecting lockers? 


Regardless of whether your need 
is for one, ten or a hundred the Ber- 
loy organization stands ready to 
supplement its selling with service. 


In the Berloy line can be found a 
size, style, and type of locker for 
every purpose —a locker to meet 
your demand for the finest con- 
struction and the maximum con- 
venience. 


Let us help you plan to make 
your locker room the model locker 
room. The service costs nothing 
and the locker prices are 
competitive. 


In Berloy lockers you will find 
the highest type of engineering. 
From the rust-proof bolts and nuts, 
through sturdy five loop hinges, 
cold rolled-steel handles, flanged 
backs, bottoms and shelves, rigid 
frame and reinforced doors — the 
Berloy locker represents the utmost 
in structural stamina and sound 
engineering principles. 


If you are in the market for . 


lockers or expect to be —clip the 

coupon. With no obligation on 
your part we will send liter- 
ature. 


BERLOY 


SCHOOL LOCKERS 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Albany Columbus Indianapolis 
Atlanta Dallas Jacksonville 
Boston Des Moines Kansas City 
Chicago Detroit Long Island City 
Cincinnati Houston Los Angeles 


Export Dept.: 


Milwaukee 


Philadelphia 
Minneapolis 


Pittsburgh 


San Antonio 
San Francisco 


Mantreal Seattle 
Newark, N. J. Roanoke St. Louis 
New York Rochester Toronto 


516 W. 25th St., New York, N. Y. 


8) 


BERLOY 


SCHOOL LOCKERS 


Opposite is a reproduc- 
tion of a Berloy built-in 
locker installation in the 
Abilene High School at 
Abilene, Texas. This in- 
stallation is an excellent 
example of the use of 
lockers — divorced from 
the gymnasium and ath- 
letic quarters. 





ES 


BERGER MFG. CO. CANTON, OHIO 


Please send literature descriptive of your locker equip- 
ment for schools. 


Name.... 
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THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Tulsa High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 

6x60U.S,. Red Quarry Tiles laid by 

the Tulsa Marble & Tile Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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Tile Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Stairway, Cleveland Heights High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Architects, Franz C. Warner and Walter R. McCornack, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Tile Contractors, Wadsworth Addison Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Let Them Scrape—Let Them Scuff 


Dern vena just must indulge in a certain 
amount of scraping and scuffing. It’s only natural 
and school buildings must be built with that in mind. 


For in schools, where hundreds of children congre- 
gate, this habit of theirs can work havoc with most 
floor and wainscot materials. Not so when Romany 
Quarry Tiles are used on the floors and wainscots 


of corridors, stairways and other points of hard 
service. Let them scrape, let them scuff! The 
Romany Quarry Tiles after years of this service re- 
tain the same bright beauty which characterized them 
on the day the school was opened. Literally scores 
of school installations have proved these tiles abso- 


lutely “boyproof.” 


Wherever low initial cost, beauty, unquestioned durability and 





extremely low cleaning expense are equally important factors, 


S$} Saray 
rye . < = a 
Romany Quarry Tiles stand alone among desirable floor, wall SGN) 
‘ } : ‘Ete  hi- 
and stairway surfacing materials. Ja aN | 
PN J 
UNITED STATES QUARRY TILE COMPANY ae \ ae 
PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA Bo¢ Prog) 


Member, Associated Tile Manufacturers 
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Corridor, Lincoln School, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Architects, Johnson, Miller, Miller & Yaeger, 
Terre Haute, Ind. Tile Contractors, Central 
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AWNING TYPE WINDOWS EXCEL FOR SCHOOLS 


Se 






SANTA BARBARA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
W. H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco 


DONOVAN 


UNIVERSAL WINDOWS 


AWNING TYPE 


Complete Information Sent on Request 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


General Sales Office—1916 Broadway 
OAKLAND - 


CALIFORNIA 





BUILDING NEWS 
5A OF THE SCHOOLS 


THE OPERATION OF A SCHOOL-BUILDING 
PROGRAM AT REVERE, MASS. 

Supt. W. C. MeGinnis, of Revere, Mass., in his 
annual report to the school board, refers to the 
survey of school-building requirements made in the 
fall of 1922 and to the methods used in organiz- 
ing and earrvying out the building program up to 
the present time. 

Mr. McGinnis shows that since the 1922 survey 
was made the following building operations have 
heen completed: 

Mabie School 


Achenbach School 
Pasteur School 


84.049 
116 391 


TONETON, (POMOOE. 6.68.6.6 06.56 6046 6.5 8b 0b 4A SOOT 108 999 
INE SUE oir 6-65.09:0.046545650 6 6054854500 RO SSS 1675438 
Senior-High-School addition .................. 320.317 
WOEe BOMUOL BOGICIOU «660 ccc ccccassscesscees 51,000 
McKinley School Addition. .......ccccccccccces 85,242 


GAPHCHA SEROG! AGCICION, 2.0.0... 6.0ccccssvcsesccs 148.646 
The building program during the period from 
1922 to 1927 represents an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $1,155.003. It would seem reasonable to 
assume that the schoolhousing problem has been 
taken care of, but this is not the case. The 
statistics show that there are a total of 2.339 
pupils still on part-time schedules. Of the eight 
schools represented, two have more than 500 pupils 
on part time. two have more than 300, and two 
other schools have 150 on part-time sessions. 

The completion of the Garfield and McKinley 
School additions has eliminated part time for those 
schools and for the Woleott School, leaving the 
total number of part-time pupils in all schools to 
737. The junior-senior high school is at present 
filled to capacity and an addition will be necessary 
in 1928 to house the pupils who will eventually 
he assigned to it. 

In order to show the need for more housing 
facilities, Mr. McGinnis presents a table showing 
the rapidity of growth in school enrollment for 
a ten-year period. from 1917 to 1927. The average 
enrollment has grown from 5,300 in 1917, with an 
annual increase of 144, to an enrollment of 8,031 
and an inerease of 370 in 1927. This represents 


an increase of 2,731 pupils in ten years, or a 51. 
por cent merease, and an average annual increase 
of 273. 

In conclusion, Mr. McGinnis points out that 
Revere, as an important suburb of Boston, will 
eventually become a city with 100,000 people. There 
is reason to believe that increases in population 
will continue to be rapid, and this facet should 
be studied in its relation to a future building pro- 
gram. It is pointed out that the city is poor 
financially which precludes the operation of an ex- 
tensive building program. Economy in_ building 
program and in the administration of the school 
system is a prime necessity and this indicates that 
a small number of large buildings provides better 
for economy than a large number of small build- 
ings. Again, it is indicated that new schoolhouses 
should be so located as to provide for the future 
growth of the city, and should be built on a unit 
plan to allow for future enlargement. A_ third 
consideration is that new school sites must be large 
enough to provide for schools of at least a 
thousand pupils. 

The problem of providing for an adequate build- 
ing program is one that needs careful consideration 
of all conditions involved. The policy of financing 
a building program in a fast-growing city like 
Revere on borrowed money is worthy of serious 
study. To the layman, the borrowing of $500,000 
to build additions represents the financing of a 
building program which will cost the city $500,000, 
but it actually represents a cost of $650,000 to 
$762.500, depending on the rate of interest and the 
size of payments, when the loan and_ interest 
charges are paid off. In Revere, money for school 
buildings is borrowed on a twenty-year payment 
basis. 

The history of schoolhouse 
Revere is not unlike that in many other cities, 
according to Mr. MeGinnis. A definite, systematic 
building program based on a scientific study of the 
present and future needs has not been established. 
or if established, has not been maintained. Instead 
of determining in advance what part of the pro- 
gram is to be attempted during the calendar year, 
a new start is made after the beginning of the 
fiscal year. As many different architects as there 
are buildings or additions are finally employed. 
The architects are forced to rush their plans and 
as a result it is found that many extras not pro- 


construction in 


vided for in the plans must be added with addi- 
tional commissions for the architects. Since 1922 
six different school architects have planned and 
supervised the schoolhouse construction work and 
the total cost of the extras, including the archi- 
tects’ commissions, would go a long way toward 
the erection of a new school building. 

There are seventeen school buildings in Revere 
and it is pointed out that practically all the build- 
ings are so constructed that suitable additions 
may be erected to them without much trouble or 
expense. It is found that large schools can be main- 
tained at a smaller per-pupil cost than small 
schools. Because of the conditions present in 
Revere, it is recommended that a building program 
of additions be worked out in preference to one of 
new buildings. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS 

—A bond issue in the amount of $190,000 has 
heen voted at Ada, Okla., for the erection of a 
new high-school building. The board of education 
already owns a splendid site, which has been pur- 
chased for the purpose. The enrollment in the Ada 
schools has jumped more than 500 during the past 
year and the schools have handled the increase 
with the addition of only three teachers. No crowd- 
ing of classes has occurred. The city of Ada is 
growing enormously as may be understood when 
it is stated that more than one and a half million 
dollars have been spent in the past’ few months 
for new residence construction. The schools are 
receiving the benefit of splendid cooperation from 
a citizens’ committee which works in connection 
with the board of education. This citizens’ com- 
mittee consists of a representative from each of 
the major civic organizations including the chamber 
of commerce, the parent-teacher association, the 
Kiwanis club, the Lion’s club, and similar im- 
portant organizations. Mr. I. S. Hinshaw, super- 
intendent of schools, is planning a_ radical 
reorganization of the schools for the next school 
year. 

—A supply building will be erected by the board 
of education of Lincoln, Nebr., for the storage of 
miscellaneous equipment and as a garage for the 
trucks. 

The building will be ereeted on a newly ac- 
quired lot. It will be erected by the classes in 
woodworking and carpentry, under the supervision 
of the instructors in these departments. 
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1501 First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


For more than a quar- 
ter century—since 
Durand built the first 
steel lockers for com- 
mercial purposes—ex- 
perience has dictated 
the selection of mate- 
rials used in our pro- 
ducts. 

Today we know that 
because the door is the 
only moving part of a 
locker, and is there- 
fore subject to severe 
use, abuse, jars and 
jolts, heavier gauge 
steel is required than 
for other parts. For 
these reasons every 
Durand Steel Locker 
Door is built of 16 
gauge steel sheets. 
When you purchase 
lockers, it is important 
that you receive what 
you pay for—and you 
are paying for a defi- 
nite amount of fabri- 
cated steel sheets, 
properly machined 
and assembled to give 
lasting, trouble-free 
service. 

Write us today for a 
copy of our Catalog 
No. 21, and the rea- 
sons for “more than 
enough steel” in every 


Durand Locker. 








—Green Bay, Wis. The auditorium of the East 
High School was dedicated on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 8, with a special program of dedication. Supt. 
Ira H. MeIntire presided at the exercises. The 
auditorium was erected at a cost of $73,313 for 
the general construction. The total cost, not in- 
cluding the site, amounted to $775,332. 

—Mr. George C. Tinker, director of community 
use of school buildings at Kansas City, Mo., has 
issued a report showing that nearly 870,000 per- 
sons used the school buildings for various reasons 
outside of school inours in 1927. A total of 9,200 
persons used high-school gymnasiums for basket- 
ball games and drills, and 414,000 persons used 
elementary-school gymnasiums for athletic activi- 
ties. The buildings were used by boy scouts, camp 
fire girls, parent-teacher associations, improvement 
associations, community meetings, including 234,- 
832 persons. The fees received during the year 
amounted to $9,902 and the upkeep expense reached 
a total of $13,477. 

—The building program for the school system 
of Springfield, Mo., has been deferred until tne 
survey of the schools has been completed. The 
survey will serve as a basis for working out a 
building program for the future and will also serve 
to place the facts before the voters. Actual work 
on the building program will be started in the 
spring of 1929. 

—Supt. P. P. Claxton of Tulsa. Okla., has pre- 
sented a report to the board showing the congested 
condition of the schools and the rate of increase 
of pupils. He points out that if the present ratio 
of increase continues, there will be 1,500 more 
students than can be accommodated next fall. At 
present, there are 605 more white pupils and 100 
more negro students in the schools this semester 
than last semester. There are now 2,754 students 
in the high school, leaving room for only 175 more. 

—Lima, Ohio. The board of education has in- 
creased the amount of tornado insurance on schools 
from $1,214,500 to $1,928,800. It was explained 
to the board that the school buildings are pro- 
tected from fire up to 80 per cent of their appraised 
value, and are protected from loss by tornado up 
to 50 per cent of their value. 

—The school board of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
named two new schools after former schoolmen. 


One building will be named after Mr. Joseph J. 
Bingham, a former member of the board, while 
the other will be named after Mr. George B. 
Loomis. the first musical director in the schools. 

—The citizens of a Pennsylvania county have 
formed a holding company and erected a consoli- 
dated school to replace the small and unsatis- 
factory one-room schools scattered throughout the 
district. At the time the company was formed, 
each citizen contributed a certain amount toward 
the project. Last year the first thousand dollars 
of debt to the holding company was paid off by 
local taxes. Within three years it is estimated 
the entire amount will be paid off. The school 
was erected at a lower cost than was possible else- 
where in the state. 

—Supt. Allen P. Keith of New Bedford, Mass.. 
recommends the construction of two new school 
buildings. These he holds are a_ pressing need. 

—Lansing, Mich., has expended the last $1,000.- 
000 of a $3 500.000 sehool-building program. An 
outstanding feature of Lansing’s school-construction 
program is the fact that it involves no bonding 
whatsoever, the city at present time having no 
indebtedness due to school bonds. Furthermore. 
in spite of the fact that the fund for the building 
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Value of Criticism 


Intelligent criticism of education on the part 
of its friends is a duty that lies close to national 
welfare. This is apparently the case in America 
at the present moment more than in any other 
of the great countries of the world. Being the 
youngest of these countries, we presumably have 
most to learn. In effectively organized territory 
and population we are the largest, and we possess 
the greatest available material resources; it is im- 
portant, therefore, that we learn as speedily as 
may be. The extraordinarily rapid growth on 
fresh soil of an independent people with mixed 
racial inheritance has freed us from confining 
traditions, and in education as in other matters 
has accustomed us to change and expansion at 
an exhilarating tempo unknown to the nations 
with which we have most to do.—W. L. Learned, 
Carnegie Foundation. 
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of new schools has been raised entirely through 
direct taxation, the school-tax rate during that 
$9.50 per $1,000 valuation. which is the figure for 
time never exceeded $9.50 per $1000 valuation, 
which is the figure for 1928. 

—The Engineering Society of Indianapolis, Ind.. 
calls attention to the fact that the schoolhousing 
of that city is in a deplorable condition. The 
society recommends an annual levy of 13 cents 
on each $100 for five years for new buildings to 
replace portables and keep up with annual growth 
in school population, and another 8 or 10 cents 
to replace buildings thirty to sixty years old. 

—The school committee and the city council of 
Lynn, Mass., have agreed upon the biggest school- 
building program ever projected in that city. It 
involves an expenditure of $900,000 to he expended 
within two years and an additional $1.000.000 to 
he expended for a new high school next year. 

—Wilmington, Del.. has begun work on_ its 
$1.500,000 school-building program. Eleven schoo!s 
are now either under construction or being planned. 

—The next large school to be erected at Detroit. 
Mich., is to be named in honor of Gen. John J. 
Pershing. 

—The $1,500,000 school-bond issue presented to 
the voters of Tulsa, Okla... was voted down. The 
Oklahoma City Times in commenting on the out- 
come said: “It is a loss to the state as a whole, 
when a progressive city stumbles in any forward 
stride, particularly where education is concerned.” 
The Tulsa Tribune regretfully points out that 
the election was staged in the month of January 
when people pay their taxes. It adds: “But con- 
ditions will right themselves. They must. Tulsa 
must go foward and Tulsa cannot go forward with- 
out school facilities to meet a growing population. 
Bonds will have to be voted. Tulsans will not 
permanently hamper their children. Conditions 
will grow more critical and bring their own remedy. 
but the changes that will reestablish confidence 
in the school board and the city superintendent 
of education must be speedily made so as to bring 
this remedy promptly.” 

—By a vote of nearly two to one, the citizens at 
Tulsa, Okla., defeated the proposed $1,500,000 
school-building bond issue. The excess levy of 10 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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The Foundation of all that is 
Safe and Healthful in 


School Construction ! 


Proper planning—the foundation of all that is safe and 

healthful in school construction — is evidenced by the con- 

stant recurrence of the phrase ‘“Truscon or equal’’ in an 
Architect’s plans and Sgn, 


Light andoages™ 


Proper planning understands 
the irreparable harm caused 


ae 
Fireproofness 


« Proper planning recognizes 


by poor lighting and improper 


ventilation and eliminates -” 


these barriers to the child’s 
progress and future by spe- 
cifying— 


TRUSCON STEEL WINDOWS 


for sunlight without glare and 
ventilation without draft. 


Plaster Bases 


Proper planning seeks perma- 


nence and fire-safeness in par-. > > 
titions, walls and ceilings— =~ * 
to safeguard the child, perpe- = > > 
tuate and retain the beauty of» | 


the building—and conse- 
quently specifies— 


TRUSCON METAL -LATH- 


the better base and reinforce- 
ment for every plaster need. 





ane linc 


the hazards of combustible 
construction — the enervating 
effects of noise-transmitting 
materials — the necessity for 
conserving the public’s money 
and so specifies — 


TRUSCON STEEL JOISTS 


for fireproof, soundproof, eco- © 
nomical floor construction. 


_Steeldeck Roofs 


‘Proper planning considers 
such problems as fuel con- 


~~~ sumption, radiation and 
“> weight of construction from 
“=~ ‘the standpoint of low first cost 
“> -as well-as lowered mainte- 
~ nance costs and so specifies 


TRUSCON “J” PLATE ROOFS 


which can be insulated to any 
degree, and waterproofed. 


Write for detail sliaiiaiiania and illustrated literature 


TRUSCO 








PIONEERING AND LEADERSHIP 


KS 05 Ne interned 
poet TWENTY= FIVE YEARS OF ai 


= OD 1928 S9@P . 
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TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, 


Manufacturers of a complete line of Permanent Building Products 
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Unthinking, heedless, loiter- 
ing children are always safe 
where the Norton watches. 
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R LITTLE CHILDREN~ 


™ NORTON 


System of 
Operating and Controlling 
Doors 


travel. 


be individually adjusted. 


The patented Norton Hold Open Arm which fastens the 
door at any predetermined position, holds as tightly or as 


lightly as you want it to. 


Write for catalog and descriptive literature outlining the 


significance of Norton Service. 


Write for catalog and descriptive literature outlining the significance of 
Norton Service. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


2900-2918 N.WESTERN AVE., 


The only system absolutely safe for little children because 
the Norton is the only door closer controlling the swing of the 
door, as you want it controlled, through its entire arc of 
Speed at the latch (the last fifteen degrees where 
other closers allow the door to slam shut with a bang) may 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
mills for operating costs was carried at the same 


election. It appears the opposition to the bonds 
won out on the plea of high taxes which might 
come as a result of a new school building. 

—At Holdenville, Okla., a school-bond e!ection 
in the amount of $46,000 was carried by a large 
majority." The bonds will provide for the erection 
of a teacher building, a junior high school, and 
additions to the grade schools. 

—A contract has been awarded for the construc- 
tion of an extensibie school building at University 
Park, Md., at a cost of $29,000. Messrs. Upman 
& Adams, Washington, D.C., are the architects. 

—Bids have heen received for the construction 
of a one-story school building at Tacoma Park, 
Md. The architects are Messrs. Upman & Adams, 
Washington, D.C. 

—Rochester, Minn. The voters of the city re- 
cently approved a bond issue of $200,000 for the 
purpose of providing a heating plant for the high 
school and new central school buildings. and to 
erect an addition to one of the ward schools. The 
rapid growth of the city has made it necessary 
to plan for continued expansion along school- 
building lines. A combination grade and high 
school was completed last year. 

—Grand Marais, Mich. A bond issue of $125,000 
was voted by the citizens in January for the con- 
struction of a grade-and-high-school building. The 
Warren Holmes-Powers Company, of Lansing, has 
been employed to prepare plans and specifications 
for the building. 

—Davison, Mich. A proposed bond issue of 
$160,000 was voted upon by the citizens on Febru- 
ary 1 for the construction of a grade-and-high- 
school building. A site has been purchased and 
the Warren Holmes-Powers Company, Lansing. 
has been employed to prepare plans for the 
building. 

—Grand Haven, Mich. Bonds in the amount 
of $125.000 have been voted for the erection of a 
grade school and zymnasium. The Warren Holmes- 
Powers Company, Lansing, Mich., has been se- 
lected to prepare plans for the building. 

—The Warren Helmes-Powers Company. of Lan- 
sing, Mich., has been employed by the Michigan 
Education Association to prepare plans tor an 
office building for the association. The structure 
will house the various offices of the Michigan 


teachers’ association, as well as the nain office 
and headquarters of the Michigan Retirement Fund 
Board. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. Nearly $4,000,000 will be 
spent for new school buildings during 1928, aeccord- 
ing to Mr. George M. Hopkinson, school-board 
architect. 

—Springfield, Ohio. Architect Lawrence E. Hall 
lias prepared plans for five new school buildings, 
to cost approximately $180,000. Three of the build- 
ings will be erected in Bethel township. one at 


Medway, one at Donnelsville, and one at Olive 
Branch, while two others will be erected in Har- 
mony township. bond issues for these buildings 
were approved by the voters at the last election. 

—Chicago, Ill. The largest building program in 
the history of the school system will be completed 
during 1928, aceording to plans of the board of 
education. A total of 61 school buildings and addi- 
tions are called for in the program, which will 
eost $54,000,000. 


(Concluded on Page 94) 





PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST SCHOOLHOUSE. 


The Concord Schoolhouse at Germantown, Pa., Built in 1775. 


(Internatl. Newsreel Photo.) 
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LYON 


Steel Shelving... Lockers... 
Cabinets... Counters... Steel- 
art Folding Tables and Chairs. 
General Steel Storage Equip- 
ment and Steel Furniture. The 
Lyon name and trade mark 
attest the strength, finish, use- 
fulness and durability of Lyon 
Steel Products. 
















Forty thousand Lyon Steel Lockers bought for seventy 
schools in the city of Philadelphia alone. Similar in- 
stallations over the entire nation. This is the result 
of satisfaction given. Strength of frame, rigidity of 
door, solidity of hinge, dependability of locking de- 
vice, durability of finish—these things underlie the 
satisfactory economy of Lyon Steel Lockers. In your 
desire for locker installations of negligible up-keep 
cost, you and your architects may have the help of 
Lyon Engineers of nation-wide experience. Write 
for literature, and outline, also, your locker needs. 
Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company, Aurora, ILlinois 
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Contamination Risks Are Gone! Boat.0w is tow 


Old-time vertical streams and dangers of infection go hand in hand! 
Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains eliminate such risks once for all — be- 
cause the distinctive two-stream projector with its PRACTICAL, health- 
safe side-stream gives school-children drinking water without the necessity 
of lips touching the device itself! 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., WARREN, O. 


Largest Makers of Drinking Fountains 


Exclusively 





Automatic 


sure varies! 
always sanitary! 


te + 
Illustrated is the 
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(Concluded from Page 92) 

—Knoxville, Tenn. The school board has sent 
a letter to the city council protesting against its 
proposal to cancel the insurance on school build- 
ings. President L. H. Spilman and Dr. H. H. 
McCampbell, who jrepared the letter, point out 
that the city charter places the responsibility for 
the conduct of the schools and the control of school 
buildings upon the beard of education. A number 
of the school buildings are bad fire hazards and 
the loss of any one of them would cause serious 
embarrassment to the schools. 

—Indianapolis, lid. The school board has 
called for bids on a $600,000 bond issue to finance 
one new elementary school and additions to three 
other buildings. A new elementary school in 
Broad Ripple, to be erected at a cost of $192,500. 
is included in the building program, while $390,365 
is to be expended in additions to three schools. 
It is expected that part of the bond issue will be 
used for the purchase of new school sites. 

—Lynn, Mass. The city council has been asked 
to approve a bill calling for a bond issue of 
$1,500,000 for new school construction. The bill 
is the school board’s answer to a proposal of the 
mayor to limit the expenditure for school buildings 
to $300,000. 

—The school board of Blackwell, Okla., has in- 
creased the insurance on the Medford school from 
$30,000 to $50,000. With an additional $20,000 
investment in a new addition to the building, the 
board believed the additional insurance necessary. 

—The first glass school will be built in Berlin. 
Germany, this year. Ferro-concrete will be used 
for the foundations but windows on both sides of 
the walls will be so wide and so high that lessons 
will be given in rooms as light and airy as possible. 
A building much after the style of the Crystal 
Palace (England) is planned equipped with the 
most modern description of gymnasium with glass 
walls, and a glass-covered yard for play. This 
building is for the primary and lowest grade 
secondary pupils of the borough of Steglitz, one 
of Berlin’s western suburbs. 

—Mr. John Reid, Jr., of San Francisco, Calif.. 
has resigned his position as architectural advisor 
to the board of education and other municipal de- 
partments. The resignation has been attributed to 
ill health. 


—The Bransford colored school at Springfield, 
Tenn., was dedicated on January 12, with a dedi- 
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catory program, The building, with equipment, 
cost $24,000. 

—The Bureau of Education of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of the Interior has issued a report showing 
that the use of schoolhouses for social, reereational, 
and community purposes increased 55 per cent dur- 
ing-the four-vear period of 1919-1923. The use 
of school buildings for community purposes has 
been provided for by law in 32 states, and it is 
permitted in a number of other states. Of the 
larger cities reporting such use of schools. New 
York leads with 138 centers; Detroit is next with 
48; Cleveland comes next with 30; Pittsburgh is 
fourth with 25; Buffalo follows with 22, Grand 
Rapids with 21, and Fort Wayne and Cineinnati 
with 20 each. 

—The American Museum of Natural History. 
New York City. on January 17, dedicated the school 
of service building, a four-story addition to the 
museum, in which the educational program will 
be conducted in the future. The new building has 
heen presented as a gift of the city to the museum. 
It contains an edueation hall for temporary ex- 
hibit purposes, a reception floor for classes visiting 
the museum, a library, study rooms, and adminis- 
trative offices. 

In connection with the dedication of the build- 
ing, there was also dedicated and unveiled a 
memorial statue of the late William H. Maxwell. 
New York City superintendent of schools from 1898 
to 1918. The statue represents a seated figure of 
Dr. Maxwell of large size, cast in green bronze, 
and stands five feet high. It was erected in part 
through contributions of teachers in the schools 
and occupies a prominent place in the building. 

—Purchase of three new school sites, and the 
removal of 6,000 children from portable to perma- 
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A Factor in Education 


More and more is it becoming necessary for 
the school to recognize the factor of individual 
differences. For this reason pupils should be 
grouped on the basis of their abilities, skills, in- 
terests, and achievements. Facilities should be 
provided, then, for measuring these items. That 
school will rank highest which makes the most 
intelligent use of measurements administered by 
an expert research staff—C. B. Cornell, Colorado 
State Teachers’ College. 
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Stream Control 


This patented Halsey Taylor 
feature keeps the stream at uni- 
form height, never too high, never 
too low—no matter how the pres- 
Always practical, 


Southwest 
High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. Smith, Architect), 
the picture showing the first 
two of three units which will 
comprise the structure when ‘ 
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No. 616, a handsome 
vitreous china pedes- 
tal, sightly yet sani- 
tary, too! 
















nent buildings, is the new program adopted for the 
year 1928 by Supt, N. R. Crozier of Dallas, Texas, 
It is estimated that $600,000 will be necessary to 
finance the pesmanent buildings required for the 


elimination of portable structures. The school con- 
struction work will be carried out over a period of 
three or four years, according to Supt. Crozier. 

—Faulty construction and poor planning have 
wasted hundreds of thousands of dollars in the 
building of new schools in New York City, accord- 
ing to a report of Mayor Walker’s committee on 
school buildings. The committee, which was in 
charge of Mr. L. P. Ward, found serious defects in 
34 schools erected in the last few years. 

—Mr. Clifford M. Swan has recently announced 
the opening of an office at 271 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Mr. Swan will in the future de- 
vote himself exclusively to consulting in the field 
of architectural acoustics and will be available for 
correcting acoustical conditions in school audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums, swimming pools, ete. 

—Supt. William J. O’Shea of New York City, in 
a recent report on registration in the schools, shows 
that despite a decrease in enrollment of over 3.600 
pupils, and an average daily attendance of over 
6.600 pupils in the public day-school system in 
December, as compared with November, there was a 
reduction of only 200 in the number of pupils on 
special sessions. On December 31 there was a total 
registration of 1.018.048 pupils and an average 
daily register of 956,538 pupils. Of these. 69,939 
were on part-time schedules, and 57,761 on special 
schedules. As compared with December, 1926, this 
was an increase in part-time of 4,196, and in spe- 
cial schedules of 9,474. 

The report indicates that congestion is hecoming 
more acute in the elementary schools and is slightly 
relieved in the senior high schools. Out of a total 
enrollment of 871,417 in the day elementary schools, 
50.270 pupils were on part-time schedules and 
20.167 were on special schedules. Compared with 
the previous month, this was a decrease in regis- 
tration of 1,803 pupils, and an increase in part: 
time of 58 and in spec‘al schedule of 294. 

In the senior high schools, conditions were slight- 
ly better than in November. The enrollment fell 
off 1,650 to a total of 131,096. This enabled them 
to take 258 pupils off part-time, and 289 off special 
schedule, thus reducing the part-time total to 


19,669, and the special schedule total to 26,123. 

The continuation schools had a total enrollment 
of 60,175, which is a decrease of 324 from the pre- 
ceding month. 
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Does Price Tell 


You When You 
Buy Fence? 


RICE almost never is a reliable indica- 

tor of true fence economy. Even with 
the best materials and the latest improve- 
ments in fence manufacture, your fence 
will be doomed to a premature end unless 
it is properly erected. No economy there! 
And certainly there’s no saving when cheap 
materials are employed, precluding long 
life from the very start. 


\ 
N 





True fence economy begins with high- 
grade materials but is equally dependent on 
efficient installation. You must have both 
essentials or any price is too high! 


Call a Cyclone Representative 


Cyclone representatives are trained to know 
fence. They start in the factory and work 
through every department. They also erect 
fence on the job. Every Cyclone salesman 
has built his knowledge of fence on this 
sound foundation. He knows fence from 
start to finish. 


he 
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to It takes time, men and money to develop a 
he fence service organization such as Cyclone 
yer maintains — the most complete in the 
c . 
world. There’s a Cyclone representative 
ve near you. Call him for a consultation, day 
he or night. Compare values — know your 
= fence before you buy. Write, phone or 
in wire nearest offices, without obligation. 
in 
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for Fencing for schools, factories, 
idi- residences, estates, property of 
playgrounds, all kinds. 
in The Mark of Property 
NWS Dependable eget is Protection 
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ads CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
ae Main Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
7 Works and Offices: North Chicago, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, 
otal N. J., Fort Worth, Texas 
‘age | Pacific Coast Distributors: Standard Fence Co., Oakland, California, 
939 Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland Oregon. Direct Factory 
a Branches: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Baltimore, Charlotte, Cincinnati, 
cial Des Moines, Denver, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Mich., Hartford, Conn., 
this Houston, aaeeeepene seen Fla., Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
ane- | Minneapolis, Mineola, N. Y., Milwaukee, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
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COST OF PUBLIC EDUCATION HAS GROWN 
THREEFOLD IN THE UNITED STATES 
Payments made for the operation and mainte- 

nance of public schools in the leading cities of the 

United States are nearly three times what they 

were ten years ago, according to a recent report 

of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Expenditures and indebtedness for schools in the 
250 cities having a population of over 30,000, for 
the fiscal year 1926, are summarized in the state- 
ment. The statistics relate only to schools under 
the supervision of the city corporation or of the 
independent school district, which is practically 
coextensive with the city corporation. The total 
population of these cities represents 35.7 per cent 
of the entire population of the country. 

The report shows that the payments for the 
operation and maintenance of the schools in the 
250 cities in 1926 amounted to $607,059,853, the 
cost per person being $14.51. These school pay- 
ments alone represented 37 per cent of the pay- 
ments for operation and maintenance of all general 
departments of the city. 

The per capita payments for school operation and 
maintenance, including interest on debt, incurred 
for school purposes, in these cities were approxi- 
mately $15.57 in 1926, while the corresponding 
payments in 1916 amounted to only $6.30 per 
capita. 

The costs for the operation and maintenance of 
schools increased 96.3 per cent from 1905 to 1916, 
and 207.7 per cent from 1916 to 1926, while the 
costs of general departments increased only 81.6 
per cent from 1905 to 1916, and 137.6 per cent 
from 1916 to 1926. 

The expenditures for outlays for permanent im- 
provements for schools amounted to $202,363,361 
for the 250 cities in 1926. These expenditures 
represented 25.7 per cent of the total outlays for 
permanent improvements of all departments, and 
exceeded those reported for any other single de- 
partment except that of highways. 

For the 250 cities having over 30,000 population 
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in 1926, the funded or fixed debt for general pur- 
poses amounted to $3,371,956,520, and that for 
schools amounted to $982,362,686, or a per capita 
of $23.48, the school debt representing 29.1 per 
cent of the total city debt. For the 213 cities 
having over 30,000 population in 1916, the debt 
for general purposes amounted to $2,084,984,640, 
and that for schools amounted to $385,648,460, or 
$11.95 per capita, the school debt representing 18.5 
per cent of the total city debt. 

The per cent of the total debt issued for school 
purposes is much greater for the smaller cities than 
for the larger ones; for the cities having a 
population of less than 50,000 in 1926, 37.8 per 
cent of the total debt was incurred for schools, 
while in the cities having over 500,000 population. 
the school debt constituted only 21.0 per cent of 
the total debt for general purposes. 

For the 250 cities having over 30,000 population 
in 1926, the total value of land, buildings, and 
equipment of general departments, amounted to 
$5,589,353,273. Of this total $2,112,921,879, or 37.8 
per cent, was for schools. For the 213 cities in 
1916, the value of land, buildings, and equipment 
of general departments, amounted to $2,734.875,791, 
of which $750,074,115, or 27.4 per cent, was for 
schools. 

NEW YORK LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

CONDUCTS SCHOOL-COSTS PROBE 

—School costs may continue to rise despite all 
economies effected by the complete utilization of 
buildings and by the better programming of classes, 
according to the representatives of the New York 
City Department of Education who were present 
at the hearing of the legislative committee on 
taxation and retrenchment. 

At the hearing, Auditor Chambers of New York 
City urged the repeal of the 4.9 mills provision 
for education, which he declared had become obso- 
lete under the laws of 1917. Mr. Chambers argued 
that it is better to leave the limitation of school 
appropriations to responsible officials and to pub- 
lic opinion than it is to tie it up in a charter. 
Mr. Chambers holds that the present form of busi- 
ness organization in the education department, with 
the superintendent as the paid and responsible ex- 
ecutive at the head, is as good as could be devised. 

An inquiry into the extent to which the play- 
grounds and auditoriums of the schools are being 
used disclosed that the extensive use of these and 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 
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other special rooms enables the buildings to ac- 
commodate in a single session 25 per cent more 
pupils than the actual number of classroom sit- 
tings. More complete utilization of the outdoor 
playgrounds was urged by Dist. Supt. J. S. Roberts, 
of New York City, who declared that the question 
of providing safe recreation facilities for the chil- 
dren of New York City is a serious one. 

At the hearing were city and school officials 
of Corning, Yonkers, White Plains, Glen Cove, 
Binghampton, and Elmira. During the session, the 
committee learned that cities having elected boards 
and those having boards appointed by the mayor 
or common council were well satisfied with the 
present laws, and that municipal authorities were 
cooperating in meeting the demands for good 
schools. 

Senator S. C. Mastick, chairman of the commit- 
tee, said that the committee is not sponsoring any 
system of school control, but is interested only in 
determining the method of control which will give 
to the children in the cities of New York state 
the greatest possible educational opportunities con- 
sistent with a proper conservation of the public 
funds. He pointed out that the committee is after 
facts and is willing to accept suggestions from the 
practical men in charge of the schools and the 
finances of the cities. If better methods of control 
can be devised, the committee stands ready to con- 
sider them. Yonkers, Elmira, and Binghampton, 
were represented by city and school officials, who 
reported they were well satisfied with the present 
procedure and with the cooperation between city 
and school offcials. President Kelly of the Bing- 
hampton school board told how the board worked 
out a successful plan for a building superintendent 
apart from the superintendent of schools. He 
held that unless chosen for a long term, elected 
boards would not function well. 

THE BUDGETING AND CLASSIFICATION 

OF SCHOOL FUNDS 

Mr. C. B. Ijams, superintendent of schools of 
Jackson, Tenn., speaking recently before the Tennes- 
see Public School Officers’ Association at Nashville, 
discussed the subject “Budgeting and Classification 
of School Funds.” The address aroused a good 
deal of interest and created much discussion. 

In presenting his subject, Mr. Ijams divided the 
paper into three divisions as follows: (1) how much 


(Continued on Page 99) 
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ROOSEVELT PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Safe-Groove’ is an Extra Advantage | 


B CF “SAFE-GROOVE? is an extra advantage in Wooster Hi 
i Safe-Groove Stair Treads. The “safe-groove” makes : 
i Wooster Safe-Groove Treads a truly automatic safety device. 
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A flat, abrasive surface affords a safe footing as long as it 
is free of articles which might roll under the foot, but step 
on a pencil stub or even a match stick on any flat surface 
and see how hard it is to keep from falling. 





ils $3 
ve, 33 Note how pencil stubs and matches 
he 33 automatically drop into the grooves 


” | 6 Weenar Eadedivenes Weeds on The narrow, longitudinal grooves in Wooster Safe-Groove 
o | that the foot does not touch them. Stair Treads automatically catch and hold out of harm’s way, 
= pencil stubs, rubber bands and other things which are so 
often dropped on school stairways. That is why they are 
literally “grooves of safety”. 
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The foot can’t slip on Wooster Safe-Groove Stair Treads. 

Write for a sample section of tread and you’ll see why this 
is SO. 
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~ THE SAFETY STAIR TREAD COMPANY 
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“These washable shades 
last twice as longs 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL 11, YONKERS, N. Y. 
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VERY school board operating ona close budget 
must strive to cut replacement costs. Short- 
lived articles have no place in any school building. 
In window shades, for instance, school boards 
everywhere insist on genuine Du Pont Tontine— 
because they know it will wear twice as long. 





Du Pont Tontine is made by a unique new process 
of pyroxylin impregnation with the same basic 


material that makes du Pont Duco, the famous Wh 
pyroxylin finish, so enduring. ere 
Stand (li 
tand-up-Ability 
Is Needed 


CHOOL fence calls for real fence quality— 
strength and ruggedness and the ability to 


Tontine has no filler to fall out, check or crack. 
It withstands the scuffs and hard abuse ever present 
in school work. 








Tontine is waterproof and when the shades are 
soiled, they can be taken down and scrubbed— 
put up again season after season. 














Write us for full details—how Tontine cuts re- 


placement costs. stand up under more-than-usual hard service. 


Yet the matter of good appearance is a factor, 
too, that must be considered. 









E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributor: CANADIAN FABRIKOID, Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 











Stewart Fence—whether of Wrought Iron or 
of Chain Link Fabric—affords that happy com- 
bination of serviceability and attractive appear- 
ance which conforms with school requirements. 














It protects, and at the same time beautifies. 











Write for the Catalog of the 
Comprehensive Stewart Fence line. 
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TONTINE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 
420 STEWART BLOCK, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



















E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Desk A-16, Newburgh, N. Y. 










Please send me samples and full information about Tontine, 
the washable window shade. 
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1000 Dudley Keyless Locks Used in This School 


Ocean City High School, Ocean City, N. J. 









of school executives. 


It is the need of efficient and absolute 


control of student lockers. 


An efficient and absolute control sys- 
tem of all school lockers can be ob- 
tained by installing Dudley Keyless Locks. 
Just as the Ocean City High School and 
thousands of others have solved their 


One idea is pretty well fixed in the minds 


Dudley Locks involve new and exclusive 
features of safeguarding the students’ 
property. Keyless—“pick-proof,” silent in 
operation—having no clicks. 64,000 dif- 
ferent combinations. Easily and quickly 
operated and guaranteed for 5 years. 
Master Chart lists all combinations and 
shows lock numbers in numerical order 
for instant reference. 


locker control problem, so all schools can reach Our financing plan enables you to secure Dudley 
this same high point of efficiency by installing Keyless Locks without a cent of investment. Write 
us for this plan and your free sample for inspection. 


Dudley Keyless Locks. 


Ask for folder on the new Dudley Keyless Door Lock. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


107 North Wacker Drive 


Chicago, Illinois. 








(Continued from Page 96) 
money should be raised for school purposes; (2) 
how should it be raised; (3) how should it be ex- 
pended to bring the most wholesome results? 

“In the best regulated school system,” said Mr. 
Ijams, “the state must bear its part of the financial 
burden. It will do so, for the very good reason 
that it is better able to do so than the township, 
Village, city, or county. Tennessee is now doing 
this for she promises an eight months’ school term 
to those counties whose property and poll tax will 
not produce sufficient school revenue to make an 
eight months’ term. 

“The school funds are handled by men and women 
chosen by the quarterly court, the people, or the 
city school boards. They should be fitted for this 
particnlar service—men and women who devote 
their time and energy to that work. Efficiency 
should mark the administration of our school funds 
and let us say, in this connection, that graft with 
them is practically unknown.” 

Pointing to the one important problem before 
every school administrative officer, Mr. Ijams said 
in part: “There is only one big question before 
every administrative school officer and that is more 
funds. The teaching force, the building program, 
the equipment, the capital outlay, in fact every 
department, is dependent upon the finances. Prog- 
ress in school administration, in a great way, is 
measured by the amount of money expended in 
school systems. The time has come when we must 
count the cost. We must know our income and 
we must see that our expenditures are not useless 
or extravagant. The tendency among many school 
systems is to deal too much with ‘red tape’ and 
overhead expenses, forgetting the essentials in the 
scheme of education. Extracurricular activities 
will absorb too much of the school fund. unless 
we use the proper precaution in our expenditures. 

“In the last few vears, budgeting has become 
the keyword in all questions of finaneing. We find 
it in the kitchen with the housewife; in the factory 
with the manager; in the city government with the 
mayor; in the corporation with the board of direc- 
tors, and in the state government with the governor 
and the legislature. We have always had receipts 
and expenditures, resources and = disbursements, 
assets and liabilities, or similar terms. Budgeting 
is nothing more than the old principle of living 


within one’s income by a fixed statement of financial 
transactions. 

“Is the budget nominal or real? Do we strive 
to carry it out to the letter? Does our financial 
statement to the state commissioner show an over- 
draft? If it does, something is wrong with our 
method of income, or we do not seriously consider 
the expenditures. 

“How do we make the estimates that are pre- 
sented to the county court in April? Do we tell 
the court that it will take so many dollars to 
operate the schools for so many months for the 
coming term? Do we present it to them in an 
indefinite or an unbusinesslike way? Does each 
individual magistrate know what it takes monthly 
to finance the school of his district? 

“T can see only one right way to prepare a 
budget for a court and that is: To list each school 
of the county, by civil districts, showing the 
amounts for teachers‘ salaries, janitors, fuel, lights, 
water, equipment, auxiliary agencies, and = such 
other expenses as may be needed for the schools. 
When we have shown the amount for each school 
we can then assemble the schools of the county and 
we have arrived at a true estimate of the financial 
needs of the schools. A budget prepared upon a 
businesslike basis such as the above, will eliminate 
any prejudice or inequalities that may seem to 
appear. It is the business of the school officials to 
level up ali inequalities and to give its protection 
to the weaker units within the school district. 

“Tf the school funds are handled 9s a mere inei- 
dental duty by those whose energy is directed hv 
slack or personal methods of business, so long will 
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Growth of a Teacher 


So the teacher must grow both professionally 
and academically. One is either going ahead, 
striving for a higher ideal, or he is slipping back 
into a dreary routine of inefficiency. It is not 
possible in teaching, any more than in any other 
profession, to stand still. The teacher who attacks 
his work from day to day in a truly professional 
spirit, one who is never satisfied with the skill 
attained, may be reasonably sure of his own pro- 
fessional growth and development.—Eva_ T. 
Mason, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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the management of the school system be ineificient. 
Why adopt a budget and not be governed by its 
provisions? School officials should hold in sacred 
trust the responsibility that is theirs as admini- 
strative officers. When we become the guardians 
of the publie’s treasury, we are then handling 
funds not our own, and we must give a true ac- 
count of our stewardship. Let us not be deceivers 
—men pleasers, but let us seriously consider the 
task that is ours of financing the school system.” 

Mr. Ijams closed his talk by saying: “We all 
want our schools to be efficient; we want the money 
expended to be invested in those things which will 
bring the greatest good to the greatest number. 
What is the one test of efficiency that stands out 
in bold relief? What kind of men and women do 
the schools’ pupils turn out to be?” 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

—The school board of Chariton, lowa, refunded 
last fall the bond issue which was floated for the 
purpose of equipping in 1923 a new high-school 
building. The new issue is for $150,000 at 4% 
per cent payable $10,000 a year. The building and 
building project represents a total outlay of ap- 
proximately $260,000. The school board has 
adopted the policy of paying off bond indebtedness 
as quickly as possible. With the present rate of 
taxation the entire indebtedness of the district will 
be paid off in fourteen vears. 

—Out of a budget of $243,422,923 granted by the 
Chicago city council, the schools will receive $90,- 
600,000. 

—The chamber of commerce of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has inaugurated a movement to reduce taxes. 
Pres. William J. Schroder of the local board of 
education has offered to cooperate in order to 
attain the lowest possible tax rate consistent with 
the efficiency of the school system. 

—The school budget for Denver, Colo., for 1927- 
28 calls for an increase in the total school levy 
from 13.8 to 14.364 mills, or 56.4 cents per $1,000 
of assessed valuation. The budget items run to 
a total of $6,314,667. 

—The school committee of Newport, R. I., was 
obliged to negotiate a temporary loan of $10,608.97 
approved by the city couneil to pay the teachers’ 
salaries for the month. The difficulty arises largely 
through a difference in the methods of account 
keeping in the treasurer’s and school board offices. 
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need! 


matter what your requirements may be, 


Tall cabinets with shelves or 


units for books or supplies 


NEW YORK—423 W. 39th St. 
PHILADELPHIA—134 N. 4th St. 
CHICAGO—35 S. Desplaines St. 
CLEVELAND—328 W. Superior St. 
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Storage Cabinets 


What school is there that does not need stor- 
age cabinets in some department or other. No 





we 


offer cabinets in the size and style for every 
storage need. 


wardrobe ar- 


rangements—combination cabinets with both— 
counter and desk high cabinets—open shelving 





you can fill any 
Yale locks assure security and the 


smooth lacquer finishes lend an air of dignity 
to the cabinets. 


Our catalog C-26 will be sent gladly. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY 


200 JOHN ST.—Main Office and Factory—AURORA, ILL. 


District Offices and Warehouses 


KANSAS CITY—403 Hall Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES—800 N. Spring St. 
MILWAUKEE—141 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
DETROIT—231 Iron St. 
TOLEDO—1825 Vermont Ave. 
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—Reedsburg, Wis. The school board, in the in- 
terest of economy, has reduced the salary of the 
superintendent of schools from $4,200 to $3,600. 
The salary schedule Las also been revised to meet 
present conditions. ’ 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The state tax board has 
approved a request of the school board for a loan 
of $550,000 from the building bond funds of the 
Shortridge and Arsenal technical high schools to 
meet current expenses of the school system. The 
loan is to be repaid by June 30 from the proceeds 
of the first installment of the 1928 taxes. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
approved a school-building program calling for an 
expenditure of $36,487,000 for the year 1928. The 
program provides for the erection of 27 elementary 
schools, including five junior high schools; three 
senior high schools; a trade school; a continuation 
school, and a building for the Jamaica Training 
School for Teachers. 

In addition, the building program makes provi- 
sion for the improvement of playgrounds, the acqui- 
sisition of sites, payment of inspectors’ and drafts- 
men’s salaries, and repairs of school equipment. 
These items will consume $4,325,000 of the $36.- 
487,000 asked by the board. 

—In response to a promise made by the presi- 
dent to the taxpayers, the school board of Neponset 
township, near Princeton, IIl., has issued an item- 
ized statement of cost, showing in detail the exact 
cost of the new high school. The cost of the build- 
ing, with equipment and site, was $78,150. 

—Four school districts in Muskingum county, 
Ohio, including 24 rural schools, may be forced 
to close two months earlier this spring because 
of the failure of additional levies to pass at the 
recent election. According to County Supt. C. W. 
Maston, steps have been taken for permission to 
authorize the additional levy on the tax duplicate 
so that the schools may operate the full eight 
months. 


—tThe state board of education of Arkansas has 
adopted rules and regulations for the administra- 
tion of the revolving fund created by the last 
legislature. Applications for loans totaling $150,- 
000 have been filed with the state board of edu- 
cation for the erection of new buildings between 
now and next July. 


—School taxes for the year totaling $75,070 have 
been levied by the county board of Kenosha county, 








Wis., as the state tax for the county. The total 
amount levied against the towns of the county was 
$16,892. The amount which each unit is to pay is 
based on the number of children in the unit as re- 
ported by the school census. The tax is calculated 
on the basis of $4.25 for each person of school age 
residing in the respective districts. 

—Chicago, Ill. The expenditures of the educa- 
tional fund of the board of education will exceed 
the income during 1927-28 unless there is a large 
increase in assessed valuations in the city, or a 
higher tax rate, according to a survey of school 
finances made public by the Chicago bureau of 
public efficiency. 

It is estimated that an increase of at least 
$460,000,000 will be necessary to provide revenues 
equal to expenditures from the educational fund 
in 1927. If recent changes in the manner of pro- 
viding engineering and janitor service for the 
schools increase the cost, it is estimated a further 
increase in valuations of from $170,000.,000 to 
$250,000,000 will be required. 

The report shows that a total increase of $630,- 
000,000 to $710,000,000 in assessed valuations will 
be required to permit the educational fund to keep 
within its revenue. 

The growth of the school system at the average 
rate of 11,000 pupils a year calls for an annual 
increase of about $1,600,000 in income. If this 
additional revenue is to be produced, the report 
points out, there will be necessary an increased 
annual increment in assessed valuations of $180,- 
000,000. In the absence of this increase in valu- 
ations, it will be necessary to raise the tax rate. 

—Sioux City, Iowa. The school board has 
adopted a policy to retire part of the school sys- 
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Taxpayers and Superintendents 


The taxpayers cannot be interested in things 
they do not know about, and so it is the superin- 
tendent’s first job to tell his citizens just what 
they have in the way of schools. The superin- 
tendent should not feel backward about talking 
shop. He is the executive head of what is usually 
the largest business enterprise of his community, 
and he has a right to assume that the people wish 
to know what is going on.—R. S. Hill, Somerset, 
Kentucky. 
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tem’s bonded indebtedness every year. In line 
with this policy, the board has voted to call in 
$25,000 of the $300,000 bond issue floated in 1919. 

—The Georgia Supreme Court has ruled that the 
constitutional limitation of 5 mills upon school 
taxes of the district does not prevent the levy of 
an additional tax to build a new schoolhouse, or 
to retire bonds issued for school-building purposes. 

—Oshkosh, Wis. In the adoption of its budget 
for the school year 1928, the school board has 
asked the city council to levy a tax on the real 
and personal property of the city to raise a total 
of: $457,142. The amount represents an increase 
of $113,473 over the $343,769 raised by taxation 
last. year. 

—Plans for an extensive expansion program for 
rural schools, involving a cost of $50,000, were 
adopted in Jefferson county, Ark., within the last 
few months. Among the improvements are two 
schools for negro pupils and two for white pupils. 
The negro training school at Wabbaseka has been 
completed, at a cost of $14,000. 

—Mr. James R. Mills, member of the Cleveland. 
Ohio, school board in a recent statement has re- 
futed a criticism that Cleveland school costs are 
$57.55 greater per pupil than in Detroit. Accord- 
ing to figures compiled by Mr. Mills, school costs 
in Detroit, minus noncomparable items, total $25.- 

723,099, as compared with $17,868,927 in Cleveland. 
Enrollments are 213,642 and 145,644, respectively. 
The per-pupil cost in Detroit is $120.40, as com- 
pared with $122.69 in Cleveland, a difference of 
$2.29. 

Mr. Mills shows that the total operating ex- 
penses have increased $2,826,000 in the last five 
years. During this period, the enrollment increased 
from 120,242 to 142.436, or 18.4 per cent. The 
costs advanced but 21.3 per cent during this time. 
The largest item of expense in the schools is 
teachers’ salaries which amounted to 72 per cent 
of the total in 1926. 


—Cranford, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a budget for the school year 1927-28 amounting 
to $225.859. The increase over last year, including 
bond and interest payments, is $19,459. 

—The state of Washington forest-fund reserve 
amounting to $152,300, or 25 per cent of the sales 
of federal timber during the year, have been dis- 
tributed to 25 counties in the state. The counties 


(Concluded on Page 102) 
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7 Fold the wall away 
a . 
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. —out of signt 
19. 
che ‘ 5 
sol Almost as quickly as you can tell about it, two or 
of more rooms can be made into one. A large assem- 
~ bly hall or gymnasium can be converted into several 
28, smaller, sound-proof rooms. It’s for all the world 
vet as if the whole wall were folded entirely away out 
a | of sight then returned to its original place and 
| 
tal | usefulness quickly and easily. 
abe | FoldeR-Way partition door hardware makes this 
10n ° - ° . . 
| possible. These pictures illustrate a typical FoldeR- 
der | Way installation. Partition doors are shown closed, 
rere practically sound-proof from floor to ceiling like a 
last permanent wall. Open with entire equipment 
_ stowed away in a corner, out of sight. 
LIS. 
een FoldeR-Way partition door hardware economizes 
| space, saves time and effort, serves the greatest | 
““ | convenience. FoldeR-Way hardware prevents sag- 
ane ging, sticking or rattle. Doors slide or fold— | 
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“Miller School Wardrobes have 
been installed in approximately 
one hundred school buildings built 
under my direction in the last six 
years.”” Thus writes Chas.A.Smith, 
Architect,of Kansas City, Missouri. 
“IT have found them very satisfac- 
tory,” he continues, “and have had 
no complaints from any of the 
principals or teachers where they 
are in use. On the contrary, I have 


[Combined Junior Haigh & Lakeside Grade School 
Chas. A. Smith, Architect— 
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Chas. A. Smith, Architect, Tells Why He Installed 
Miller Wardrobes In a Hundred School Buildings 


tion, a closed wardrobe is assured 
at all times, for proper ventilation 
and for the prevention of an un- 
sightly appearance from the class- 
room. My experience has been 
that it is almost an impossibility to 
keep a wardrobe closed where the 
doors operate individually.” 


School architects and school 
officials are invited to write for 





(Concluded from Page 100) 

benefiting from the distribution receive amounts 
proportionate to adjacent federal reserves, and they 
may use the money thus received either for public- 
school purposes or for public roads. The largest 
single county share in the distribution was in 
Jefferson county, with an allotment of $35,201. 
Other large contributions were $17,885 in Pend 
Oreille county; $22,116 in Clallam county; and 
$16,554 in Snohomish county. 

—Newark, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $10,058,389 for the school year 1928. 
As passed, the budget requires that $7,878,389 be 
raised by taxation. 

—The school board of Dumont, N. J., has adopted 
a budget calling for the expenditure of $88,425 for 
the school year 1928, which represents an increase 
of $21,175 over last year. 

—Detroit, Mich. Mayor Lodge’s order calling for 
a reduction of the city departmental budget has met 
with disapproval on the part of the board of edu- 
cation. In a rather heated session, the board re- 
fused to assist the budget director in suggestions 
for reductions of the schools’ budget of $24,000,000. 
The mayor has come forward with a demand for 
the elimination of capital cost items and for a 
reduction of twelve and one-half per cent in main- 
tenance costs. Mr. Frank Gorman, a member of 
the board, has warned the city authorities that 
a reduction in school funds would result in placing 
30,000 additional children on a part-time schedule. 
Cutting $9,000,000 from the budget would mean 
serious curtailment of school activities which would 
affect the entire system, Mr. Gorman pointed out. 

—Special state aid to Minnesota schools certi- 
fied in the last year by the state education de- 
partment has totaled $6,297,900, according to State 
Commissioner John M. McConnell. Aid to graded 
elementary, consolidated, and ungraded elementary 
schools, including special classes and departments, 
received the largest slice, $4,725,559. Teacher- 
training departments in high schools and tuition 
for nonresident high-school pupils came next, with 
aid amounting to $1,291,625. Federal aid to voca- 
tional classes and schools totaled $139,519. 

Of the counties of the state, St. Louis county 
received the most aid, $597,101; Hennepin was 
second, receiving $414,156, and Itasca, third, with 
$208,900. Other large counties receiving generous 
amounts were Beltrami, $138,143; Carlton, $123,- 





heard much favorable comment. 


“Owing to the fact that all doors 
of a Miller Wardrobe can be 
opened and closed by one opera- 


additional information regarding 
the money-saving Miller School 
Wardrobe. No school building 
can be completely modern with- 
out this equipment. 


517,; Otter Tail, $124,997; Polk, $134,793; Ramsey, 
$172,242, 

—A reorganization of the school finances of Ore- 
gon has been proposed by the state teachers’ asso- 
ciation, as a result of a plan providing for a 
radical shifting of property values. The amount 
of the taxes paid has a direct relation to the 
value of the picce of property involved. It is 
planned to increase the burden upon some classes 
of property which would still further increase the 
burden for some property, while proving a benefit 
to other taxpayers, 

Under the plan it is proposed to raise the 
equivalent of 5.8 mills, or approximately $6,500,- 
000, to be distributed to local school districts on 
a teacher basis. There would be no disturbing 
of the existing 2 mill school-aid tax, or of the 
county school tax. 

—Dayton, Ohio. A joint budget of $2,561,281 
has been granted by the county budget commission 
for the operation of the business and instruction 
departments. The budget represents a reduction of 
$382,202 in appropriations to these departments. 

—Detroit, Mich. The school board has asked for 
a budget of $29,500,000 for the school year 1927-28. 
Dr John S. Hall, formerly a member of the board 
has criticized the budget as out of proportion 
to the increase in school population. He shows 
that, in providing for 20,846 additional pupils, it 
is planned to spend far in excess of the probable 
increase in pupils. The largest increase this year 
has been 9,853 pupils and the rate is less now. 

—Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. The school board has 
authorized the finance committee to undertake a 
thorough study of the board’s accounting system. 
The accounting system had been criticized in the 
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Mental Ability 


Whether we like it or not, we are forced to 
admit that we are not all created equal. There 
are varying degrees of mental ability, and it be- 
hooves us to make provision for these individual 
differences in our educational system, although 
it may mean the uprooting of old-established cus- 
toms and incurring the wrath of infallible institu- 
tions of higher learning —Maud M. Jones, Taft 
Junior College, California. 
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K-M SUPPLY CO. 
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We publish a 48-page, illustrated 
booklet, showing Miller School 
Wardrobes open and closed, in 
actual use in all types of schools 
and schoolrooms. Write for your 
copy. Ask for Catalog W-6. 








Makers of Miller Wardrobes 


123 West Eighth Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 


recent survey of the Wisconsin Rapids school sys- 
tem by the state education department. 


—Nutley, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $479,101, which represents an increase 
of $50,000 over the budget of last year. The largest 
amount in the budget is $431,500 for the current 
expense account. 


—Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has pro- 
posed the transfer of more than $91,000 from the 
funds for elementary-school real estate, high- 
school coal appropriations, and other miscellane- 
ous purposes, and will apply them to grade- 
school-building repair funds and salary appropri- 
ations. In the belief that an emergency exists, 
the board has proceeded under the emergency 
clause of 1927 governing local tax units. If the 
plan becomes effective, the board will be permitted 
to build up the appropriations for elementary- 
school repair and improvement by $65,755, replac- 
ing most of the sum out of the original appropri- 
ations for repairs by the tax board. 


—Acting upon a recommendation of Governor 
Smith, the New York state legislature on January 
30, passed a bill appropriating $10,000 to be used 
in a survey of the existing financial system of 
the state education department. 


In a special communication to the legislature, 
the governor explained that the present survey is 
intended to determine the need for a change in the 
state’s financial system. He pointed out that in 
the reorganization of the state departments, a large 
number of new functions have been assigned to the 
education department, and that due to the increase 
in states aid, about $70,000,000 is being distrib- 
uted to the schools through this department. 
These new duties make it desirable that the educa- 
tion department have the benefit of expert advice 
concerning the latest financial procedure and im- 
proved apparatus for accounting, apportioning, and 
recording. 


—The splendid academy just completed at a 
cost of $1,000,000 at Newburgh, N. Y., was dedi- 
cated in January with appropriate ceremonies. 
William H. Kelley, president of the board of edu- 
cation presided and delivered one of the principal 
addresses. Other speakers were, Prof. George D. 
Strayer of Columbia University, George M. Wiley, 
assistant state commissioner of education, and 
Thomas C. Desmond a local philanthropist. 
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Maple Floors 
in Color 


With fadeless penetrating 
stains recently developed, 
hard Maple Flooring is now 
made to take a variety of 
beautiful, lasting color fin- 
ishes—opening up entirely 
new possibilities See attrac- 
tive decorative effects. Stan- 
dard finishes made only by 
The Marietta Paint & Color 
Co., Marietta, Ohio, as 
follows: 


Early American, Spanish Brown, Autumn 
Brown, Silver Gray, Dove Gray, Royal 
Blue, Pastel Green, Orchid, Seal Black, 
Natural. 


Write for free booklet, ‘The New 


Color Enchantment in Hard 
Maple Floors."’ 
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School health authorities now recog- 
nize a direct relationship between 
attendance records and floors.Cold, 
rigid floors, they say, mean chilled 
feet—fatigue—increased absences. 


Fortunately, one flooring material 
combines warm, dry, cushioning 
comfort with the qualities of last- 
ing wear which school use demands 
—Northern Hard Maple. 


This resilient flooring material 
is remarkably tough-fibred and 
tight-grained. It will not sliver or 
splinter. Scuffing, youthful feet and 
the moving of equipment simply 
make it smoother with time. 


a hecause the Moor beneath 


his feet is warm,dry,resiltent.clean 


Northern Hard Maple actually out- 
wears stone! 


Maple, moreover, because of its 
permanent smoothness, is excep- 
tionally easy to keepclean. It offers 
no open lodging places for dust and 
germ-laden dirt to collect. And it 
permits quick, simple, permanent 
anchorage for seats. 


Hundreds of schoolboards have 
been guided by these facts ir select- 
ing flooring. They have chosen 
Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, 
gymnasiums, assembly halls. Con- 
sult your architect about Northern 
Hard Maple. 


Let our Service and Research Department assist you 
with your flooring problems. Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
1780 McCormick Building 


Chicago 








Guaranteed Floorings 


The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 
the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and main- 
tain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manu- 
facturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 








remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your 
protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 


Floor with Maple’ 
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School-Building Ventilation 


(Continued from Page 50) 


consulting engineer. But as a matter of public 
policy and to safeguard the inherent rights of 
the school children, it becomes necessary to 
have some supervisory agency which will be 
responsible for the proper installation and oper- 
ation of heating and ventilating devices in 
schoolhouses; and this is entirely aside from 
the matter of standards. Therefore, codes, 
either state or local, are absolutely necessary. 
Standards That Cannot be Proved 

So far as these standards are concerned, there 
can be little quarrel of essence as no one can 
prove his own are correct. We do not know 
whether we always need 30 cu. ft. of air per 
minute per person; we do not know whether 
68 degrees is the correct temperature, when 
humidity percentages are permitted to vary 
from 30 to 60 at this temperature; we do not 
know whether air should be recirculated from 
56 to 80 per cent of that supplied to a school- 
room, as someone contends. As a matter of fact, 
I have checked up dozens of jobs where one and 
all of these “standards” have not been met at 
times and yet the results have not been fatal, 
nor were the occupants aware of the discrep- 
ancies. But lest I be misunderstood, it is per- 
tinent to say that within reasonable limitations 
there are accepted standards which have proved 
of value and are used as a basis of design and 
many such as the calculation of heat losses, 
efficiency of heating devices, etc., have reached 
a real scientific altitude. It is only those 
“standards” which are of subjective interpreta- 
tion which are at times in question. It is to 
the credit of the engineer that he is not satisfied 
with present accomplishments and is constantly 
striving for additional light and information. 

It does not seem necessary to discuss the 
relative merits of the various common systems 
of heating and ventilating. Probably most 
school-board members have had experience with 
them and are thoroughly familiar with their 
theories, operation, and relative value under 
varying conditions. There is no “one” system; 
all have their limitations which are clearly 
realized by the engineer and those selling them. 
The furnace jobs are being improved and are 
coming to the front in a number of very large 
installations. Steam jobs, both split and all- 
blast, are constantly being improved, and even 
the lowly one-room schoolhouse, which has re- 
ceived the least attention, is being now pro- 
vided with both jacketed stoves and small fur- 
naces which are fourfold better than those of 
even ten or fifteen years ago. 

There are now being brought to our atten- 
tion, quite forcibly at times, two systems which 
it may be well to discuss briefly. They are the 
unit room ventilation and the so-called window 
ventilation. 

Unit Ventilation 

Unit room ventilation is receiving increased 
attention both from engineers and school offi- 
cials. 
such as a high diffusive factor, more inde- 
pendence, small vent-flue areas and good con- 
trol and a claimed high efficiency. In practice 
I have found nearly every unit tested delivering 
the proper and rated air volume. Improvements 
have led to virtual elimination of the fan noise 
and in fact I have heard plenum systems noisier 
than the room ventilator. The matter of 
teacher control is, however, a delusion. The 
teachers have plenty to do besides tending to 
the unit, and they forget all about it. On the 
other hand centralized or janitorial control also 
I have found 


These systems have many good points 


leaves something to be desired. 


plenty of units running at reduced speed to save 
fuel and expense, as the major heat losses were 
being taken care of by direct radiation. Conse- 
quently air supply was at a low point and in 


some instances was shut off entirely. Here, as 
elsewhere, education is again needed. Probably 
an all-blast job could serve best here, but I 
could almost wager that the units would even 
here be operated as gravity jobs—in fact I have 
seen them so operated. 

Due to the high velocity intake, these units 
should be provided with efficient filters, espe- 
cially if much of the air is taken in close to the 
ground and near streets, playground, ete. Under 
these circumstances these units are likely to 
discharge much dust and dirt. The units also 
lend themselves very well to modernizing old 
steam jobs, especially those of the gravity- 
indirect type; also where ventilation is entirely 
absent or in certain cases or remodeling. 

Here again may I digress to say a word anent 
corridor ventilation to point out that “corridor 
ventilation” is not only feasible but indicated 
as an economy measure, to say nothing about 
the fact that such spaces will be ventilated. I 
of course refer to the practice of venting air 
from occupied spaces into corridors and reliev- 
ing the latter through proper vents on the upper 
floor or through separate vents, strategically 
placed on each floor. Naturally, kitchens, labo- 
ratories, etc., are not included in this scheme. 

Corridor Ventilating 

At first there was decided opposition to this 
method, coming from the underwriters and 
others. The main points raised are: (a) Noise 
from classrooms is carried into corridors and to 
classrooms, and (b) the fire hazard rises due to 
the air flow. As regards the first objection, it 
has been found discounted nearly 100 per cent 
by the proper placing of vent openings between 
classrooms and corridor and by proper design 
and proportion of these openings. In practice 
the only objection has been found in the case 
of music rooms. 

As regards fire and smoke hazards, these are 
no greater than with other methods of venting, 
in fact, less so. The communication from floor 
to floor is a definite fire hazard and this is di- 
minished in corridor ventilation, as it mini- 
mizes these flues. Again, when we consider that 
to get children out of a room we must open the 
door to the corridor, we will see that as much 
smoke will flow into the corridor with room 
vents as with corridor ventilation; a single 
smoke test will be convincing. In practice the 
system has proved perfectly satisfactory when 
well designed. The unit ventilators seem to be 
in an especially good position to serve in such 
cases, as observation shows. 

The main objection to these units seems to be 
their lack of efficient humidifying devices. The 
regular jet equipment does not function effi- 
ciently nor ean it be well controlled. Possibly 
this problem will also be solved in the near 
future. Possiby we are also overemphasizing 
this matter as a working theory. 

So-called Window Ventilation 

It is with some temerity that I touch upon 
the window ventilation, which of 
course is not window ventilation at all, as we 
think of it. There has been so much discussion 
of this topic, some quite temperate and much 
not so, that I shall confine myself to just a few 
outstanding factors. 

It may be conceded that in some parts of the 
country some ventilation may be provided by 
the use of open windows, especially where 
weather conditions are not severe or quite 
constant. 


so-called 


And yet, note this: I have before me a table 
giving the mean temperatures and wind veloci- 
ties for a ten-year period, for Memphis, Tenn.! 


1Kindly furnished by Herman Nelson Corporation, 
Moline, Ill. 
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PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
A painting of President Calvin Coolidge just completed 


by Ercole Cartotto, which will be presented to Ambherst 
College, the President’s Alma Mater, by Geo. D. Pratt of 
the class of ’93. (Wide World Photo.) 


The average wind velocity was 8.8 miles per 
hour and during six months of the summer 
period, was from the south and southwest. It 
must be evident from this low average wind 
velocity that the mean velocity during the 
hours of occupancy of the school buildings must 
be even lower than the above figure. May one 
not reasonably come to the conclusion that even 
here mechanical ventilation is indicated ? 

But how this problem is to be solved in the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Montana, and even in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, or Illinois, where 
temperatures fall to minus 30 degrees and 
lower, quite frequently, has not yet been stated. 

The general statements made regarding this 
going-back-to-nature system are that it pro- 
motes health,.is much cheaper than other sys- 
tems in both operation and first cost, and that 
it is simpler and devoid of complications (New 
York Report). And yet in nearly every in- 
stance no mention is made of the fact that room 
sizes must be very materially increased, that 
this entails greater heat losses and consequently 
more fuel consumption, larger vent duets must 
be installed, that an inefficient means is used to 
temper the air; also that south and east ex- 
posure of rooms is not suitable and more im- 
portant than all else, that effective control is 
virtually lacking. 

Some Unproved Claims 

Quite recently a number of studies have been 
made on the basis of both standard plenum 
systems and “window ventilation.” The theo- 
retical results as well as the practical ones cer- 
tainly do not bear out the statement that we 
are wasting millions on mechanical ventilation. 
What there is about this means, except “gentle 
and variable air currents and movements” (7), 
which present systems cannot supply as well 
and with less expense, is still to be proved. The 
New York Report certainly does not prove it, 
nor say so, for it recommends mechanical sys- 
tems in the same breath with the other. It is 
hoped that the Rochester, N. Y., experiment 
will give us scientific information, as soon as 
all interested parties can come to an agreement 
as to the interpretation of forthcoming results. 

One can hardly pass by this subject without 
commenting on one or two recommendations 
made by the Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the N.E.A. and the 
(Concluded on Page 106) 
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Bruce FabriCELLized blocks are laid in the Normal High School, Normal, Tennessee 


Low cost floors for schools—more durable—quiet 


O ak Bl O ck S (FabriCELLized) cost much less, laid and finished, than the more usual strip floor- 

ing. They are laid in mastic (Barrett XC) directly over cement, without nails, 
saving the material and labor cost of screeds, floor fasteners, cinder fill, and subfloor. Mastic is a non- 
setting compound which thoroughly laminates the floor with the concrete. The use of these oak blocks also 
saves at least 24% inches in height per story, with resultant economy in structural cost. This total combined 
saving often exceeds the entire cost of the block floor. 





Each block is a complete unit, three or more oak strips, splined together. Three sizes—634", 9" and 1114" 
squares. Each block is BruCELLized, a marvelous chemical process developed in the Bruce laboratories, which 
prevents shrinking or swelling, and increases durability. As a result, the floor will remain firm and level, 
and as the mastic is sound-deadening, is more quiet than any other permanent floor covering. Low cost, 
lowest maintenance, together with distinctive beauty, are now possible in school floors for rooms of any area. 
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The holding power of mastic is such that 34-inch screws, entering the wood only, secure the seats firmly. In 
remodeling, over old worn floors, Bruce FabriCELLized flooring blocks are also laid in mastic, without nails. 


The FabriCELLized block floor is insect proof; moisture 
proof. Easier to lay, scrape and sand. Will not change 
in size, and takes a more beautiful and lasting finish. 
For full technical information, write 


E.L,.Bruce Co- 


MEMPHIS , TENNESSEE 
Largest manufacturers of oak flooring in the world 


“FabuCeELlived 
Flooring Blocks 
Pua CEL aed 





Back of block, show- 
ing holding - spline 









LESLIE E, WHITE 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 

Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


Specializing in the development of school grounds in the 
Gulf States. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 


~ §CHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to ail 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill: 


A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 
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CHARLES FOSTER 


Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
Professional Service for Architects. 


512 Sellwood Bldg., Duluth, Minn, 


THE GEORGE P. LITTLE COMPANY 


1227 Prospect Avenue 
Cleveland 


Free Press Building 
Detroit 


CONSULTANTS ON ACOUSTICAL PROBLEMS 


ALFRED KELLOGG 


Consultant to School Departments 


Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
Iliumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 


89 Franklin Street, Boston Massachusetts. 
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Established 1898 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


Municipal, County & School Bonds 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
of the country during the last 29 years. Information and 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. 


First National Bank Bidg. CHICAGO 





POWER PLANTS 
HEATING & VENTILATION 
ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 


50 East 41st Street, New York City 


25 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventilation 








Mechanical and Electrical Equipment 
of Buildings 


CHARLES A. MANN 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
32 W. RANDOLPH ST. 


CHICAGO 





(Concluded from Page 104 

American Medical Association. One is a reso- 
lution to the effect that the new systems or 
means make possible the degree of temperature, 
the amount of humidity, and the amount of air 
movement desirable for schoolrooms. How that 
is actually accomplished, what the air move- 
ment is to be, where the moisture supply is to 
come from, how regulated, etc., is certainly not 
set forth, except that 30 cu. ft. of air per 
child per minute is not required. How much 
more or less—no one has volunteered that in- 
formation. The other recommendation is that, 
in order to have this system work satisfactorily, 
this plan must be under the control of an in- 
telligent, interested person (the teacher). Why 
the N. E. A. goes on record as favoring that a 
school-teacher, among her many exacting duties, 
is also to act as keeper of a fresh-air supply 
and heat director is beyond comprehension, 
especially, when all trends, including the recom- 
mendations of the N.E.A. itself, are in the 
direction of relieving the teacher of those 
duties which are not intimately tied up with 
the work of instruction. Surely we need much 
enlightenment. 


But let us not forget that even this matter 
of dispute will probably bring forth results and 
investigations which will likely have a definite 
bearing upon future practice and standards. 
Such is progress. 

On the other hand it is to be admitted that 
mechanical systems are not perfect, but they 
can be controlled. It is possible to simulate or 
produce nearly any condition set up and this 
with assurance, not only in schoolrooms, but in 
commercial establishments as well. Think for 
a moment of the exacting conditions required 
in three-color printing establishments and 
others. Of course all installations are not per- 
fect, but it is like human nature to lambast the 
imperfect or poorly designed layout and give 
never a word of commendation to those jobs 
(the majority) which do function properly; no, 
not even an “honorable mention.” Operation 
costs are relative. If the jobs produce the re- 
sults to be desired in terms of air conditioning, 
healthful surroundings, and contentedness in 
environment, at an accepted standard of cost, 

































then this is much cheaper than a job which does 
not produce these conditions, no matter at how 
low a cost. Within reason it pays to spend 
money. 

Education Needed 

In conclusion, I would like to reenforce what 
I have already stated directly and that which 
has been implied. [t becomes necessary to edu- 
cate the public to appreciate that providing 
heat alone for a schoolroom is. not even a half 
measure; providing adequate sanitary condi- 
tions entails much more than heating. 

We recognize the necessity of ventilating 
chicken coops and cow barns, but we certainly 
are not so sure about schoolrooms, otherwise 
why the lack of air supply so frequently found? 
In an all-blast system we perforce ventilate 
some even if we recirculate “100 per cent”; in 
a split system it is quite different. 


It is also necessary to educate the public to 
the fact that any system may really become 
inoperative or even a direct menace to health, 
if control is lacking. But here again it is sur- 
prising to find controls quite frequently not 
used, especially the ones which control those 
conditions which are not directly responsible 
for heating, such as air washers, humidifiers, 
filters, etc. To close down that part of a plant, 
which is essential to producing proper air con- 
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FINDING NEW SOURCES OF TAXATION 


My prediction is that we shall find it necessary 
in many or all of the states to supplement sub- 
stantially ad valorem school taxes with taxes 
levied on special classes of property, for I think 
we are safe in assuming that the demands on pub- 
lic education will increase and not decrease, and 
that there will be no abating of the rebellion 
against ad valorem taxes. If, then, we are to 
satisfy the requirements of the public for school 
facilities for the children of this country, we shall 
be forced, I believe, to abandon the practice of 
relying solely upon ad valorem taxes for school 
support, and to turn to new sources of revenues 
that will bring in new classes of contributors, or 
that will place a reasonable proportion of public 
school support on classes of property that can 
bear the tax load without breaking under the 
burden —T. H. Harris, State Superintendent, 
Louisiana. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 





ditions in order to save a few dollars—if a real 
saving there is—seems indefensible. If it was 
worth installing in the first place, it is worth 
operating. 

And lastly, a word about those which con- 
stitute the greatest number of school officials, 
the school-board members of the smaller cities 
and the rural districts. Their problems are real 
ones and much closer to home than most of 
ours. In many, many instances very rigid 
economy must be practiced both in capital out- 
lay and in operation expenses. Especially vital 
are the heating and ventilating problems, and 
lack of appreciation in this respect is much 
more in evidence with these people than it is 
with those in charge of larger plants or cities. 
High-class engineering service is many times 
out of the question and you will be surprised 
how many “cross-roads experts” mess around 
with heating and ventilating jobs. It is a real 
problem how to convince many people of the 
merits of the case and secure adequate expert 
advice. Queer as it may seem, the latter is 
quite frequently neither sought nor heeded, 
even if freely given and gratis. Here is where 
the most intensive educational campaign in the 
direction of giving the boys and girls of these 
schools a square deal, must be waged. 


—State Supt. John Callahan of Wisconsin, in a 
recent statement, points out that nearly $1,000,000 
of the teachers’ retirement fund is tied up in the 
collateral-bond mortgages of land-mortgage asso- 
ciations in the hands of receivers. As one of the 
trustees of the fund, Mr. Callahan said he did not 
think the teachers need to worry about the funds 
represented in these mortgages. 

At the present time the total teachers’ retirement 
fund amounts to about $15,000,000 and it is not 
expected that the loss which may possibly occur 
through these mortgage associations will be more 
than three or four per cent of the total fund. The 
amount of the collateral bonds of mortgage asso- 
ciations in the hands held by the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund is about $960,000. 


—Mr. Horace E. Wheeler, a member of the school 
board at Pueblo, Colo., died on February 3, in 
California, after a long illness. Mr. Wheeler’s 
death occurred while he was on a 90-day leave of 
absence in California for the restoration of his 
health. At the funeral service, which took place 
on February 5, Supt. J. F. Keating gave an eulogy 
in memory of the deceased. 
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Something New ~ ~ 
for the Playground- this Spring 


ACH Spring more children are more 
expectant of good times on the 
playgrounds — so that the little ones 
won’t be disappointed some new equip- 
ment will make its appearance. | 


Swings 
Are there enough to go 
around? Don’t make the kid- 
dies wait too long for turns. 


Slides 
Swinging and sliding — the 
real sports of childhood — 
maybe another slide this 
Spring. 


SeeSaw 


Remember your seesaw days 
—the same fascination for to- 
day’s youngsters. 


Ocean Wave 


Here’s the thrill of the play- 
ground—an ocean ride right 
on the playgrounds. 


Giant Stride 


Something specially to attract 
and hold the older children. 


ei 


Lockers 


Pioneers and leaders in the making 
of steel lockers. Medart lockers are 
constantly being improved and having 
new features added. Our new Locker 
Catalog illustrates and describes the 
newest types of steel lockers—a copy 
is yours for the asking. 








in the New 
Medart Playground Catalog 


you will find that something new you 
have promised your playground this 
Spring — you will find the newest and 
most improved equipment—Medart has 
been makers of gymnasium and play- 
ground equipment for fifty-one years. 


Send for your copy of the new 
Medart Playground Equipment 
Catalog. 





‘ST Tou” 
FRED MeEDART MANUFACTURING Co. 


3530 DeKalb Street 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT —- GYMNASIUM APPARATUS - STEEL LOCKERS 
































~Make certain 
the children 
have good light 
and air in the 
classrooms * ~ 


Those who have the good 
fortune to get needed funds 
for a new school building 
havealsotheresponsibility 
of studying the future and 
planning that new building 
so well that it will be ade- 
quate for years to come. 

One important considera- 
tion is the provision of good 
natural lighting and venti- 
lation, so vital to the wel- 
fare of the pupils. 

Here is where recourse to 
a specialist in school day- 
lighting and ventilating is 
advisable. The logical step 
is to consult Lupton. For 
many years, Lupton has 





DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO.., 


2205 E. Allegheny Ave. 


made several types of steel 
windows for schools and has 
co-operated with school de- 
signers in making applica- 
tion of these windows to suit 
individual requirements. 
Lupton Steel Windows, 
correctly placed, fill the 
classrooms with daylight 
and afford an economical 
and wholesome means of 
regulating air temperature 
and condition. And the high 
investment value of Lupton 
Windows has been uniform- 
ly borne out by their endur- 
ing service and their archi- 
tectural conformity to 
accepted school design. 
Lupton engineers, well 
versed in the window needs 
of schools, are at your serv- 
ice, free of obligation. Call 
on them before you build. 





Branches in Principal Cities 





Lupton Windows 


for SCHOOLS 


Philadelphia 
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~ New Window Glass 








Here is an actual photo of 
the schoolroom in Smethwick 
where 


School 


test was given. 





Increased Weight 
Added to Height . 
Improved Health | 











y 
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an amazing 


Read the story 


below. 


An astounding story of Vita Glass 


WO schoolrooms in Smethwick, Eng- 

land . . . Each filled with boys be- 
tween nine and eleven. Each with boys 
of the same mental and physical character. 
To all outward appearances exactly the 
saine. 

Here was the difference: The windows 
of one room were Vitaglazed. The win- 
dows of the other held ordinary glass. 

Weights and heights of boys in both 
rooms were taken. After ten months they 
were taken again. Read the amazing re- 


suite. .! 


Pupils in the Vitaglazed room gained 
an average of 6.11 pounds against 2.83 
pounds in the other class! 
height was 1.86 


The gain in 
1 §7! 
Absences due to illness were decreased 
over 40%. 


VITA 


inches against 


















50 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 





Name ...- 
Address . 
Cy... 


VITAGLASS CORPORATION, Dept. E-3 


Please send me more complete data on Vita Glass in 


actual use, with special reference to its benefits in schools. 


Make This Test in Your School 


With Vitaglazed windows, school chil- 
dren get the vitalizing effects of ultra- 
violet rays in sunlight. No longer need 
they suffer from being shut indoors for 
many hours a day, winter and summer. 
not cut off from the rays 
doctors say their bodies need so badly. 

Vita Glass is clear window glass. . 
as easy to install as are the ordinary 
panes. Its slightly higher cost is repaid 
a hundred fold by its health advantages. 

Vita Glass is a highly efficient and in- 
expensive glass that admits, in volume, 
the vital ultra-violet rays. It also admits 
more light, and transmits all colors in 
their true brilliance. The whole story is 
too long to tell here. Mail the coupon 
today. It will bring you full information 
about Vita Glass. 


GLASS 


Pupils are 
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Between two and three hundred prominent buildings 
scattered from California to Nova Scotia, from British 
Columbia to Florida, have installed and are using, or are 
in the process of installing the Dunham Differential 


Vacuum Heating System, utilizing Sub-Atmospheric 
Steam. 


Records are rapidly accumulating that prove how eco- 
nomically any type of building may be heated with the 
Dunham Differential System. From these we can con- 
servatively offer a fuel saving of 25% in a correctly 
designed and properly installed Dunham System. But 
more than economies of fuel and flexibility of operation 
are offered by this new system of heating. Greater com- 
fort to tenants, better health through maintenance of 
proper indoor ‘temperatures contribute to make Sub- 
Atmospheric Steam a most satisfactory form of heat. 


THE DAWN OFA NEW ERA 





ITH the nation-wide 
acceptance of the 
Dunham Differential Vac- 


A quarter-century ago steam heating was revolution- 
ized by the invention of the Dunham Thermostatic Radi- 
ator Trap. Today the beginning of a new quarter-century 


O86 U.S PAT OFF 


Dif-nenshal~ Wom 


DUNHAM 


gure Sys; fort. oucney or uum Heating System is of Dunham Service finds the art and science of heating 


U.S. Patent No. 1644114. Additional standing in the dawn of a new era, the heating develop- 


ments of which we purpose shall be even more remark- 
ably far-reaching than those of the past twenty-five years. 


ushered in the dawn of 
new era in heating. 


patents in the United States, Canada, 
and Foreign Countries now pending. 


vw 


Look for the Name 


DUNHAM 


This nameplate 
identifies a genuine 
DUNHAM Radiator Trap 


Throughout the United 
States and Canada archi- 
tects, consulting engineers, 
heating contractors, and 
owners have been quick to 


Over seventy branch and local sales offices in the United States, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom bring Dunham Heating Service 
as close to you as your telephone. Consult your telephone directory 
for the address of our office in your city. An engineer will counsel 
with you on any project. 





U. S. Patent No. 1644114. Additional patents in the United 












members of the 
enjoyed a good laugh. 


rupted the meeting while 
board, Fulton included, 


realize the vital importance 
of this new Dunham con- 
tribution to heating service. 


States, Canada, and Foreign Countries now pending. 


C.A. DUNHAM CO. 


Dunham Building, 450 E. Ohio St. 





Whether the laugh was at the expense of the new 


superintendent, the committee, or former superin- 
tendents who had failed to take this committee 
into their confidence, this column didn’t learn. 
At any rate, however, it is surmised that Superin- 
tendent Hudson will prove to be the kind of super- 
intendent board members expected he would be 
when they appointed him, i.e., he will confer with 
this committee prior to making his recommenda- 
tions for next year’s teaching staff, and that is 
something the committee has desired for several 
years.” 


some of the work in his position as director of 
all junior Red Cross activities in the country. 


CHICAGO 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

—Mr. C. H. Backstrom of Wimbledon, N. Dak., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Hankinson. 

—Mr. W. T. Logan has been reinstated as super- 
intendent of schools at Cromwell, Okla., by an 
order of the Wewoke district court. Mr. Logan 
was suspended by the county superintendent and 
the school board but he refused to relinquish his 
position. 

—Mr. Robert Koopman, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Vicksburg, Mich., has been appointed 


A SUPERINTENDENT WHO CONSULTS SUPERINTENDENT POTTER HONORED principal of the Tappan Junior High School at 
il r COMMITTEES = bit of Supt. Milton C. Potter of Milwaukee, Wis., on Ann Arbor. ; 7 a 7 
ras Oceasionatly a newspaper will discuss a 1. danuary 18, in honor of his completion of fifteen —Supt. V. M. Liston of Fort Scott, Kans., has 
ea school adennistrative news in a happy way. The years of faithful service to the Milwaukee public been Teelected for another two-year term. . 
or News 2 Fremont, Ohio, recently eye that schools, and his fifth election as superintendent, —Charging malfeasance and misfeasance in office, 
ef “Supt. C, A. Hudson pulled a fast one on Norman was the guest of the school principals, the board court proceedings have been begun against Mr. K. 
ays Fulton, ‘chaletane of the se hool boards on teae ehers’ members. and the members of the oftice staff at P. Banks, county superintendent of schools of 
salaries, and instructions at the meeting of v0 the fecal ike’ dub. Carter county, Va. The charges include improper 
board. It ought to be retold here, if for no other \ gold watch and chain were presented to Mr. Withdrawing of money, paying teachers under 
ny reason than to show that the new superintendent potter by the Milwaukee Principals’ Association. ®88umed names, paying the attorney fees for cer- 
aid knows his stuff, at least when it comes to meeting Mr. P. F. Neubauer. president, compared Mr. Potter ta.n board members, and making improper records 
es. a situation which led the former superintendent to the main spring of a watch which supplies power in the minutes. : \ 
in- of schools into untold grief.” , i Ne to the other working parts. mn Charles A. a = 
ne, The newspaper then told that “one of the bigges Dr. Charles J. Coffey, a former board president, PU lie instruction of Missouri, has announced his 
= eriticistns over Termer superintendents ae a. said there is too little congratulation and com- candidacy for the democratic nomination for 
in failure to discuss with the ao re anc mendation of public officers by the people. Dr. H. governor of the state. Mr. Lee was ao — 
os courses of instruction committee, the appointment = 7) Banzhaf in speaking, declared he was glad of an superintendent in 1922, and previous to that hac 
oo and reappointment of teachers before submitting opportunity of paying tribute to one of the really served as superintendent of schools at, Butler. 
ion the list of appointees to the a _ Pagina great superintendents of the country. Speaking for —Supt. W. - Waters of on - beg 
Board Member Fulton was a member of this com- the community, Mr. Benjamin Poss paid high has completed iis fifth year in office uring 118 
mittee last year and during the year he was known tribute to Mr. Potter and termed him “a com- five years of service. Mr. W aters stressed the 
~~ er <a gneve Re gp ne sag manding genius.” percaoon ” — See _—_ —. 
who Tailec oO take us committee Into eilr con- supervision. uring s (oO years, Mr. aters 
fidence and obtain the approval of the appointees MR. WILSON HEADS slap RED CROSS ps his attention to the revision of the bookkeep- 
by the committee before the list was submitted to Mr. H. B. Wilson, for the last nine years super- ing system and to getting the school finances in 
the whole board. Dr. B. O. Kreilick, president intendent of schools at Berkel ey, Calif., on Febru- shape. 
of the board, read his list of committee appoint- ary 1, became national director of the American —District Superintendent John L. Tildsley of the 
. a ° > > > + ; € =~ le y « 
ments at the board meeting last Friday night. Junior Red Cross organization, at a salary of wey york City schools has secured a two-months’ 
mene Fulton was named chairman of the teachers, $10,000 & year. leave of absence which he will utilize in a Medi- 
salaries, and courses of instruction committee. But Mr. Wilson was for five = of ~— ot terranean trip. 
Superintendent Hudson, sitting a little apart from at Topeka, Kans., prior to his election at Berkeley, - , : 
ether members of the board, apparently did not and before that was superintendent of schools at. —Charles A. Lee, state superintendent of public 
s . coe : Ill i at Franklin. Ind. He isagradu- instruction for Missouri has announced his candi- 
hear the names of this committee, and after Dr. Decatur, IIl., and at Franklin, Ind. isag i f : WI 1 io tn aike 
Kreilick fini i he list tl intend- ate of the Indiana Normal School and the State G#¢y 70r governor. — a a oe . 
reilick finished reading the list the superintenc é iatead } ied 300 ont of 124 esuniiee 
ced: ‘W i rs University, and holds a degree given by Teachers’ SUpPéerintendency he carried } u co 
ent asked: ‘Who are the chairman and members niversity, ) degree g y enh wae chested te & enlecie of C6006 
of the teachers committee?’ College of Columbia University. ; ; y jority we 
. impl i y ked simpl yet Although Mr. Wilson severs his connection with —Eleven new secondary-school principals and five 
A simple question, yes, asked simply y & : d : ; . on An . : 
i sincerely, yes, but one that momentarily dis- regular school work, he will still be in touch with administrative directors have been appointed by the 


New York City board of education, at salaries 
ranging from $6,000 to $7,500 a year. Three of the 
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Let the SOLAR All Steel 


Fireproof Receptacle Stand Guard 


Statistics show that most school fires gain their 
first foothold in deposits of waste and rubbish. 
The patented gravity swinging top of the 
SOLAR self-closing RECEPTACLE keeps the 
can closed at all times and eliminates fire 
hazard. 

SOLARS should be used wherever waste ac- 
cumulates, affording effective means of dispos- 
ing of all inflammable matter. 

SOLAR self-closing RECEPTACLES are 
braced and reinforced at all points of strain and 
joints are inseparably welded. SOLARS will 
withstand years of hardest usage. 

The receptacle can be had in nine different sizes 
and finished in gray, green, white, and grained 
mahogany. 

Write for detailed information and name of 
nearest distributor. 


. | 


\. is dh Ls 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


Melrose Park, 


Illinois 


\ 
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SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLES 


new continuation-school principals are in charge 
of schools having from 49 to 75 classes, and under 
the new salary schedules ‘will receive $6,500 to 
$7,500 a year. They are Franklin J. Keller of East 
Side, I. David Cohen of Brooklyn Boys, and J. 
Ritchie Stevenson of East New York Continuation 
Schools. The other seven are in charge of schools 
having 25 to 48 classes, for which the salary sched- 
ule is $6,000 to $7,000. They are: Alexander S. 
Massell of Central Commercial, Charles W. Laffin of 
West Side, Theodore W. Langenbaum of Bronx, 
Edna A. Farnsworth of Brooklyn Girls, George F. 
Pigott, Jr., of Williamsburgh, John E. Kiffin of 
Queens, and James A. Harrigan of Staten Island 
Continuation Schools. 

—wWilliam McAndrew’s term as superintendent of 
the Chicago schools has come to an end. He was 
not reelected. It is reasonably certain that none 
but a local aspirant can be elected to the super- 
intendency. 

—Mrs. Virginia C. Hill has been elected district 
superintendent of schools in the third supervisory 
district of Wayne county, New York, succeeding 
the late Mrs. Harriet M. Patch. Mrs. Hill is a 
graduate of the Geneseo Normal School and has 
sixteen years of experience. 

—Mr. Albert G. Belding has been appointed 
director of commercial subjects, and Mr. J. A. 
Murray and Sidney Lake, assistant administrative 
assistants, at New York City. Other appointments 
are Mr. William Jansen as first assistant director 
of reference, research, and statistics, Mr. L. I. 
Kearney as second assistant, and Mr. C. M. Sith 
as director of vocational investigation, guidance, 
and placement. 

—Mr. Eugene R. Butler has resigned as ele- 
mentary and high-school inspector of Indiana, to 
become general manager of the Indiana School Sup- 
ply Company in Indianapolis. Mr. Butler had been 
connected with the state education department 
since September, 1925, and had served as director 
of inspection since September, 1927. 

—Supt. S. T. Neveln of Austin, Minn., has been 
reelected for another three-year termi, at a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. Mr. Neveln is com- 
pleting his seventh year in Austin. 

—Mr. Lawrence W. Wallace of Washington, D. 
C., has been elected president of the Eyesight Con- 
servation Council of America, with headquarters in 
New York City. Mr. Wallace was formerly execu- 


tive secretary of the American Engineering Council, 
which directed the work of the Hoover committee 
on elimination of waste in industry. Other officers 
elected were Mr. Bailey B. Burritt, who was re- 
elected vice-president, and Mr. William R. Wall, 
who continues as treasurer. 

—John H. Logan, the newly-elected superintend- 
ent of the Newark, N. J., schools is characterized 
by a local editor as a man to whom the old adage 
about a new broom does not apply. “Mr. Logan 
proposes to first ascertain just where and to what 
extent sweeping is demanded,” says the editor. 
“He does not believe in kicking up a dust for the 
sake of proving his activity. Probably he prefers 
the vacuum cleaner to the broom. The board of 
education understands the futility of clothing a 
superintendent with power and at the same time 
denying him power.” 

—Supt. Harold Steele of Saginaw, Mich., has 
refused to be a candidate for reelection. His ap- 
pointment expires at the end of the school year in 
June. 

—Supt. R. C. Hall of Little Rock, Ark., has 
been reelected for a three-year term. Mr. Hall 
has completed nearly twenty years of service at 
Little Rock. 


—Supt. C. H. Griffey of Adrian, Mich., has en- 
rolled for the second semester at Columbia Uni- 
versity to complete his residence requirement for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. 


—Supt. C. G. Weatherwax of Missouri Valley, 
Iowa, has been reelected for a term of two years. 


—Supt. R. A. Burgess of Childress, Texas, has 
announced his resignation, to take effect in July. 


—Mr. Vernon G. Mays, of Lewistown and Great 
Falls, Mont., has succeeded Mr. E. M. Schuenemann 
as superintendent of schools and head of the com- 
munity high school at Lebanon, Ill. Mr. Mays 
held a superintendency in Illinois some years ago 
following the completion of his postgraduate work 
at Columbia University. 

—Supt. H. F. Mayfield of Wister, Le Flore 
county, Okla., has introduced a rule whereby 
parents who see to it that their ehildren are sent 
promptly and cleanly to school, are recognized 
with a certificate of honor at commencement time. 

—Mr. John E. Miller, superintendent of schools 
of St. Clair county, Ill., has conducted a number 








of teachers’ meetings at different centers through- 
out the county for the discussion of important 
problems relating to teachers in service. Supt. V. 
G. Mays of Lebanon, was in charge of the group 
on school management. 

—R. H. Wollin, principal of Custer County High 
School, Miles City, was elected president of the 
Montana Education Association. 


—S. M. Andrews of Walsenburg was elected presi- 
dent of the Colorado Education Association. He 
succeeds Supt. C. E. Brown of Greeley. 


—Mr. Norman W. Cameron, for the last two 
years superintendent of schools at Chester, Pa., has 
been elected as principal of the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at West Chester. Mr. Cameron succeeds Dr. 
Andrew T, Smith, who resigned in October, 1927. 
He holds degrees given by Washington and Penn- 
sylvania Universities, and was superintendent of 
schools at Pottstown, Pa., before he went to Chester. 
Rules 

—Chicago, Ill. The superintendent’s office has 
issued an order prohibiting the parking of auto- 
mobiles of principals, clerks, or teachers, on streets 
in front of schools. All school employees are asked 
to use side streets, blind streets, alleys, or school 
property which do not interfere with school activi- 
ties. 

—Eugene Sinclair of Kaysville, was _ elected 
president of the Davis county (Utah) teachers’ 
association. Miss Hilda Ford was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


—Supt. C. E. DeMerrit of Mason, Mich., has 
announced his resignation, to take effect at the 
close of the school year. 


Maxwell Memorial Dedicated 

—The Maxwell Memorial was unveiled January 
17, in the educational service hall of the American 
Museum of Natural History in connection with the 
dedication of the entire hall. 

The memorial takes the form of a bronze statue 
of the late Dr. William H. Maxwell and occupies 
the place of honor in the new building. Dr. Max- 
well completed 31 years of service, which extended 
from 1898 to his retirement in February, 1918. His 
death occurred in May, 1920. 

At the dedication exercises were school and city 
officials, teachers, and others who had contributed 
to the Maxwell memorial fund and had thus made 
the memorial possible. 
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ye specifying a damp-proofing 
treatment for walls and ceilings, there 
is marked advantage in selecting a treatment 


that affords a dependable plaster key. 


The combination of damp-proofing and key 
found in Par-Lock reacts to the advantage o 
both factors. You are sure of sufficient as- 
phalt when you specify Par-Lock. No “skin” 
coating will afford embedment for the heavy 
Par-Lock grit. 


At the same time, the Par-Lock key is an 
effectual safeguard against expansion cleav- 
ages, because of the elasticity of the asphalt 
in which it is embedded. 


Every Par-Lock Applier has a long and intimate ex- 
perience in Damp-proofing and plaster base questions. 
A letter or call to the nearest Par-Lock Applier is a 
logical first step toward wall and ceiling satisfaction. 
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Buy results—not experiments! 


Reliability is a vital factor in any heating 
and ventilating system, but in a school—where 
the health and progress of children are at stake 
—its importance is foremost. Buffalo-Carrier 
equipment has been demonstrating its superi- 
ority for years in many of America’s finest 
schools from coast to coast. Carrier Air Wash- 
ers provide accurate temperature control and 
regulation of humidity. They WASH the air, 
removing the dust, filth, and bacteria. Buffalo 
fans are silent, efficient, and long lived. 
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ADOPT RULES GOVERNING ELEVENTH- 
YEAR LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

The board of education of Grand Rapids, Mich., 

on February 6, adopted rules governing the eleventh- 


year leave of absence for teachers. Under the rules, 
any member of the teaching or supervisory staff 
may be granted a leave of absence after the com- 
pletion of ten full years of continuous and satis- 
factory service. Such leaves may not be granted 
more than once in eight consecutive years to the 
same person. The rules provide that the period of 
the leave of absence shall count as regular service 
for the purpose of retirement. The leave may be 
terminated at any time whenever the report of an 
absentee is unsatisfactory. The rules are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Any member of the teaching, administration, 
or supervisory staff who has given continuous and 
satisfactory service in the Grand Rapids public 
schools for at least ten full years, may be granted 
a leave of absence for study. Such leave shall not 
be granted more than once in eight consecutive years 
to the same person. 

2. Application must be made on a blank form 
furnished by the board of education which requires 
a statement of the purpose or purposes for which 
the leave is requested, period of leave, the experience, 
and educational qualifications of the applicant, and 
other pertinent information, 

3. Applications may be for one semester or two 
consecutive semesters; for one term, or for two or 
three consecutive terms. No leave shall be granted 
for a period to exceed one year. 

4. Application for leave effective at the beginning 
of the school year must be made on or before the 
first day of March preceding. Applications for leave 
during the second semester or for the second or third 
term, or for both the second and third terms, must 
be made at least sixty days before the time for which 
leave is requested. 


Buffalo Forge Company 


186 Mortimer St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada—Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., 


Kitchener, Ont. 


~"“Air Engineers 
for Fifty Years’ 


5. At no time shall such leave of absence be 
granted to a number greater than one per cent of the 
total number of the education department member- 
ship. 

6. The leave shall be so planned that, in the 
opinion of the board of education, it will increase 
the value of the applicant to the school system. 

7. Any person granted such leave must carry at 
least two thirds of the work regularly carried by 
and expected of college students. 

8. Any person granted such leave must signify 
his or her willingness to return to the Grand Rapids 
school system and to render at least three consecu- 
tive years of service following the termination of 
the leave or pay to the board of education an 
amount of money which shall hear the same rela- 
tion to the amount granted by the board as the un- 
expired time of teaching bears to three years, 
excepting cases of incapacitation to teach and dis- 
missals by the board. 

9. In granting such leaves preference shall be 
given to the most deserving applicants in length of 
service, teaching ability, record for attendance and 
punctuality, and quality of service rendered. 

10. When granting such leaves of absence, due 
consideration shall be given to the reasonable and 
equitable distribution of the applicants among the 
different schools and departments, but at all times 
the needs of the school system as a whole shall be 
considered. 

11. A person to whom such leave has been 
granted shall be returned by the board to the same 
position in which he or she served at the time of 
application for leave, unless otherwise agreed upon 
by both parties. 

12. Compensation each month during the leave 
shall be one half the monthly salary for the year 
immediately preceding the period for which the 
leave is granted, but in no case shall the compen- 
sation be more than one hundred dollars per month. 

13. The compensations prescribed shall be paid 
monthly in the same manner and at the same times, 
as the monthly salary payments are paid to the 
active members of the education department. 

14. If during the period of such leave, one en- 
gages in remunerative service not previously ap- 
proved by the superintendent, he shall pay to the 
Grand Rapids board of education all monies so 
received but not exceeding the salary paid him dur- 
ing such leave. 

15. The period of such leave shall count as 
regular service for the purpose of retirement, and 


contribution to the retirement fund shall therefore 
continue. 

16. No teacher shall be denied the regular an- 
nual increment because of absence on such leave 
granted by the board of education. 

17. Regulations governing reports of absentees 
to the superintendent of schools shall be determined 
by recommendation of the superintendent, approved 
by the board of education. If such reports are un- 
satisfactory, the leave may be terminated by the 
board at any time. 


THE MERIT SYSTEM IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 

Under a new by-law recently adopted by the New 
York City board of education, the principalships 
of junior high schools, continuation schools, and 
vocational schools have been reclassed, and as a 
consequence of the classification, have become ex- 
empt from the rules under which promotion is made 
upon the basis of eligible lists. The result of the 
law, which has been declared by the state com- 
missioner of education to be within the authority 
of the board of education, is that the exempt group, 
which already includes all the higher positions of 
permanent tenure, is considerably enlarged. 

The commissioner’s decision which is sound as 
to the classification of the positions named, does 
not touch the question of the extension of the 
merit system, but as to its extension to all posi- 
tions of permanent tenure he has favorably ex- 
pressed himself. It is through the unprotected 
positions that political and personal influences are 
liable to enter to vitiate the purpose of the merit 
system and to disturb the morale of the teaching 
body. If protection is needed below, it is doubly 
needed at the top. Those in the lower positions 
have adequate cause for complaint if others are let 
into the positions above them without the mani- 
festation of superior qualifications through com- 
petitive tests. 


SURPLUS OF TEACHERS IN ILLINOIS 


“Legally qualified teachers are becoming a drug 
on the market with the result that wages of really 
efficient teachers are being lowered in some cases 
below a decent living standard.” 

This was the gist of a report made to the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association by Dr. David Felmley, 
president of Illinois State Normal University and 
chairman or the association’s committee on teacher 
training. 

(Concluded on Page 114) 
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Protect their Health as well as their Comfort 
with Universal Heatin g and Ventilating Units 


Universal Heating and Ventilating Units—simple in de- 
sign — yet highly efficient in operation, and dependable 
from every angle—deliver fresh, heated air without dan- 
gerous draft. In numerous installations all over America 
in schools and other public buildings, these units have 
proved their merit by years of satisfactory operation. 
When you approve the installation of Universal Heating 
and Ventilating Units, you have definitely solved your 
heating and ventilating problem. 


Write today for illustrated 112-page book showing 
country-wide installations of Universal Units. 
It will be sent to you promptly without charge. 
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(Concluded from Page 112) 

“We are confronted,” the report said, “with a 
large surplusage of legally qualified teachers, in 
this state and throughout the country. Many are 
without employment and are willing to accept 
salaries far below a decent living standard. They 
constitute a menace to existing salary schedules, 
and inevitably will discourage promising young 
people who contemplate preparation for teaching. 

“There is no surplus of efficient teachers. The 
problem is to secure the employment of the best, to 
eliminate the poorest and to require thorough train- 
ing of the new entrants.” 

Certificates are much too easy to obtain, the re- 
port said. Many school boards are inclined to 
treat all holding certificates as of equal merit and 
consequently “like good business men,” they employ 
the cheapest, “not realizing that the cheapest is 
likely to be the person who has invested least 
in professional preparation.” The committee recom- 
mended that all teacher applicants first be passed 
upon by the county superintendent. 

As one means of raising the standard for teach- 
ers, it was suggested that every person who pro- 
poses to enter state normal schools be subject to 
an intelligence test. 

“The state,” said the report, “can ill afford to 
spend time and money training teachers who give 
little promise of becoming efficient; and on the 
other hand the student of little promise had better 
discover early that teaching is not his field.” 


RATING TEACHERS FOR PROMOTION IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

The principals of junior high schools in New 
York City were recently asked to group their 
faculties into four grades of relative efficiency, 
namely, top quarter, third quarter, second quarter, 
and low quarter. The principals reacted adversely 
to the plan almost immediately. One principal 
held that no one principal or conference of principal 
and assistants is sufficiently acquainted with his 
teachers to grade them with accuracy and justice. 
He further pointed out that the rating of teachers 
is bound to affect seriously the morale of the sys- 
tem, since there must be comparisons, and com- 
parisons result in trouble for the school system. 

Under the plan, each principal must select the 
25 per cent of the teachers who are the best, another 
25 per cent who are the worst, and also those 
which comprise the two groups in between. The 
personal and professional attributes on which the 


Portable Vacuum Cleaners meet 
every school requirement. They have tremendous 
cleaning power, are easily handled, and are sturdily 
constructed to give a life time of satisfactory 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON" 


Save 40% and have cleaner, more healthful schools 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. 
tenance and operating cost is extremely 


low. 
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ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 

chalk troughs, erasers, 

walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in _ fact 
every nook and corner 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 


INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER Myra. Co. 


DOVER, OHIO, U.S. A. 


principals must rate every member of the faculty 
are as follows: 


I. Personality (4) 
Quality and use of voice. 
Neatness, manners. 
Self-control, tact, cheerfulness. 

II, Teaching Ability (10) 
Scholarship, grasp of subject matter. 
Holding of attention and interest. 

Skill in presenting new matter and in teaching 
how to study. 

Skill in review and drill. 
Achievement of pupil growth and 
results. 

III. Value to System (6) 
9. Ability to maintain wholesome discipline. 

10. Health, energy in school work. 

11. Reliability, responsiveness to suggestion. 
12. Effort to improve, with promise of growth. 
13. Leadership, esteem of fellow teachers. 

14. General usefulness to school morale. 

The blank then demands the following 

additional information regarding each 

teacher: 
1. Use of English in the classroom (pronuncia- 
tion, fluency, correctness). 


See 


Pr So 


lasting 


2. Present assignment: grade (boys, girls, both). 

3. During past school year: times absent, times 
late. Were these justifiable? 

4. Experience in grade 4A or higher? Years. 

5. Has this teacher given evidence of inability 


to teach and discipline successfully in grades 
4A or higher? 

6. Would you recommend this teacher for a pro- 
motion license for appointment in your school? 


RAISING STANDARDS OF TEACHERS 

—Now that the board of education of New York 
City has raised the salaries of teachers, the 
standards for entrance in the three city training 
schools will be raised. 

Instead of a rating of 65 heretofore accepted in 
English and American History, 75 per cent in each 
subject will be required. Seventy per cent will 
be required in modern European history, algebra, 
geometry, two sciences, three years of a foreign 
language, two years of drawing and one additional 
elective or an average of 75 in all. 

Furthermore, clear and accurate speech will he 
mandatory. Applications will not be accepted from 
students “whose speech is not thoroughly satisfac- 
tory in all respects. Applicants will be denied 
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admission on account of careless or inaccurate 
enunciation, foreign accent, nasality and other de- 
fects in oral speech.” 

Students admitted to training school will not be 
promoted or graduated no matter how high their 
standing “unless their habitual use of speech is 
thoroughly satisfactory to the principal.” 


THE GROWTH OF TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 

Teacher-training institutions in the United States 
are rapidly becoming colleges in legal and academic 
standing, and are assuming a new importance which 
foreshadows the increasing professionalization of 
teachers and teaching in all grades and types of 
schools. According to figures compiled by Mr. 
Frank M. Phillips and just made public by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, there were 46 teachers’ col- 
leges in 1920 and in 1926 this list had grown to 
101. 

Mr. Phillips shows that of the 402 teacher-train- 
ing institutions, 101 are classified as teachers’ col- 
leges, 102 as state normal schools, 27 as city normal 
schools, 108 as county normal schools, and 64 as 
private normal schools. 

A striking feature relates to the growth of teach- 
ers’ colleges. In 1920, 4 teachers’ colleges, 4 private 
normal schools, 1 university, and 37 former state 
normal schools were included in the teachers’ col- 
lege list, making a total of 46 in 1920. In 1922, 
the list was increased to 80 institutions. In 1924, 
88 institutions, and in 1926, 101 institutions were 
on the list. At present, 8 institutions which have 
not been added to the list have the legal status of 
a teachers’ college. 

It is shown that in 1920, 40.4 per cent of the 
students in teacher-training courses in normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges were in teachers’ col- 
leges, and in 1926, 62.1 were in teachers’ colleges, 
including summer-school students. 

A study of enrollments shows that in 1924, there 
were enrolled in teacher-training courses 245,669 
students; in 1926 there were enrolled in such 
courses 270,206, or 92 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment, an increase of about 10 per cent over 1924. 
This is an increase of 27.6 per cent for men and 
of 6.3 per cent for women. The increase over 1920 
is 99.5 per cent, which is 183.7 per cent for men 
and 85.7 per cent for women. 

A marked change since 1894 is in the number of 
men among teacher-training students. In 1894, of 
the students in public normal schools, 30.6 per cent 
were men, 21.4 per cent in 1910 were men, and 20.2 

(Concluded on Page 116) 
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OISELESSLY, the new Sturtevant 
Unit Ventilator draws in fresh, en- 
ergizing air. Not a sound comes from 
the attractive metal cabinet to disturb 
the quiet of the schoolroom, church, or 


office. 


Silent unit ventilation is attained only in 
the new “Silent” Sturtevant Unit Ven- 
tilator. Fan wheels, fifty per cent larger 
in diameter than those used in other unit 
ventilators of the same rating, make it 
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For Silent Unit Ventilation ... 
specify the “Silent” Sturtevant 


possible to run the fan very slowly... 
moving the air noiselessly at a low ve- 
locity. A saving in electric power is also 
accomplished through using a slow speed 
fan. 


For silent unit ventilation . . . specify 
the “Silent” Sturtevant Unit Ventilator. 
Bulletin No. 344-A contains complete 
information. Write to our nearest office 
for a copy. 
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(Concluded from Page 114) 
per cent in 1926 were men, although the percentage 
of men has been increasing since 1918. In private 
normal schools 50.6 per cent in 1894 were men, 29.7 
per cent in 1910, and 18 per cent in 1926. In 
teacher-training courses in public high schools, 27.6 
per cent in 1894 were men, 15.9 per cent in 1910, 
and 14.8 per cent in 1926 were men. 

The publie high schools report 17,750 graduates 
from teacher-training courses, 5,144 of these being 
in states which have not legally authorized the 
establishment of these courses in high schools. The 
state normal schools report a total of 15,759 grad- 
uates in 1925-26; the city normals 2,769, and the 
private teacher-training schools 2,595 graduates. 

The total value of the property belonging to nor- 
mal schools and teachers’ colleges is $202,630,512. 
Of this amount, $21,934,639 represents the value of 
libraries, apparatus, and machinery; $161,270,760 
the value of the grounds and _ buildings, and 
$19,425,113 the value of endowments. Teachers’ 
colleges have endowments amounting to $3,152,848, 
state normal schools to $882,027, and private nor- 
mal schools to $15,390,238. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

—The teachers’-pension law of Michigan has been 

More than 650 teachers will lose their 
annuities. The fund now has a balance of $750.000, 
sufficient to continue the fund about three years 
if there are no more receipts, but Frank McKay, 
state treasurer, said he has no authority to re- 
lease this money since the law is no longer in 
force. The pensions, paid to teachers who have 
served 30 years or longer, amount to $255,000 a 
year. 
” —Teachers of Nashville, Tenn., will no longer 
be required to make contributions to t’e pension 
fund. Taxation not exceeding one tenth of 1 mill 
of assessed valuation provides the required pension 
fund. 

—The announcement is made by the department 
of education of Mexico, that henceforth teachers 
are to be treated as benefactors of the nation who 
are entitled to high honors and pensions upon their 
retirement from the service. 

—tThe kindergarten teachers of New York City 
hold that the proposed new salary schedule must 
recognize efficiency rather than college degrees, in 
fixing the compensation of classroom workers. 


—tThe Boston school committee has abolished the 
rank of “advisor of girls” in the high schools. Mrs. 


repealed. 





Barron who opposed the motion to abolish, con- 
tended that statements had been received from 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Rochester, Lowell, Haverhill, 
Brookline, and Cambridge to the effect that such 
advisers were rendering valuable service. The 
motion to abolish was carried by a vote of four to 
one. 

—The Illinois department of public instruction 
has compiled figures showing that there is a sur- 
plus of trained teachers in the state. Less than 
half of the students graduated from the state 
teachers’ college in June, 1927, were able to obtain 
teaching positions. There is a surplus of about 
2.000 regularly certificated teachers and a greater 
number of applicants who have certificates on col- 
lege training. 

An advance in requirements for beginning teach- 
ers has been proposed as a means of making it 
more difficult to enter teaching service. Higher 
qualifications for teachers, it is argued, would 
greatly improve the quality of service rendered and 
would dignify the profession of teaching by the 
elimination of the unprepared. 

—San Francisco, Calif. Teachers who marry do 
not violate the state law, and no school board has 
a right to terminate a teacher’s contract because of 
marriage, according to a ruling of Attorney Gen- 
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PRIZES FOR SCHOLARSHIP 


Many schoolmen point with pride to the aboli- 
tion of all prizes for scholarship in their schools. 
A more critical analysis would probably show that 
their disgust was with the procedure used to de- 
termine the best scholar in the class. The prize 
for scholarship went to a young person on the 
basis of his marks for four years. Very often 
this pupil was a lesson learner rather than an 
embryo scholar according to our standard. The 
reaction against recognition of scholarly attain- 
ment has gone too far. If our basis of selecting 
the outstanding scholar has been inadequate or 
incorrect, let us reform the procedure rather than 
completely abolish all recognition of scholarship. 
It is rather an anomalous situation when we 
recognize in a school everything except the pur- 
pose for which it has always been assumed that 
a school exists—Chester Robbins, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Exit only Lock contains only 4 working parts. 
Exit and entrance Lock contains 9 working parts. 


Can be used on single doors or on double doors 
with center mullion. 


Installation made very quickly—No Mortising re- 


No auxiliary bolt required, therefore no delicate 


Only one spring and that to eject bolt. 

Positive locking feature operated with heavy gears, 
and not depending upon springs. 

Permanent dog under cam, so constructed as to 
take up any wear which might occur. 


Bolt projects 34 in. from lock case, enabling bolt 
to have sufficient contact with strike in the event of 
door shrinking. 


Ideal for thin as well as heavy doors. 


Operates perfectly in conjunction with standard 
make of door closers. 


Made to meet the use and abuse to which a school 
door lock is subjected. 


“The Steffens -Amber¢ Co. 


Newark. 
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Size of case, 9x 3% x 11% in. 
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eral Webb of California. In making his decision, 
Attorney General Webb pointed out that causes for 
dismissal, under the law, cover immoral or unpro- 
fessional conduct, incompetency, unfitness for teach- 
ing, and refusal to obey the laws of California. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. Under the recent decision of 
the school board, teachers will be employed solely 
on the basis of competency, and without reference 
to their marital status. The action ends a move- 
ment undertaken by the graduates of the Cleveland 
school of education to induce the board to discharge 
married teachers and ‘give the positions to grad- 
uates. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The local teachers’ union has 
asked that teachers be given cumulative sick-leave 
benefits. Under the present rules, teachers are 
allowed ten days’ leave with pay each year for ill- 
ness. It is pointed out that teachers serve over a 
long period of time without availing themselves of 
the privilege, but suffer the loss of their salaries 
when illness comes in later years. 

—The Illinois Teachers’ Association has appro- 
priated $5,000 toward the proposed memorial to 
Miss Annie Louise Keller, a teacher of Whitehall, 
who lost her life in a eyelone which struck her 
school. Pupils of the state have raised $4,000 for 
the same purpose. 

—Ann Arbor, Mich. The school board has 
adopted resolutions providing for cumulative sick- 
leave benefits and sabbatical leaves for teachers. 
Under the rules, a teacher may be granted a year’s 
leave at half pay, or a half year with full pay. A 
leave for a year with half pay, will take precedence 
over a half year with full pay. The superintendent 
of schools must be assured that the leave of absence 
will be used in such a way that there will be real 
professional growth upon the part of the teacher on 
leave. 

The sick-leave plan provides that the ten days a 
year granted each member of the teaching and 
supervisory staff shall be made cumulative if it is 
not used. An accumulate of not more than 95 
days may be built up in this manner. 

—Berkeley, Calif. The school board has an- 
nounced that it will undertake a careful study of 
administration practices in the appointment of 
teachers. It was brought out that the board has 
been criticized on the manner of its appointments. 
It was alleged that teachers are obtained from 
places outside of Berkeley, while qualified instrug- 
tors in the city are ignored. 
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The Economical Way of Heating 
and Ventilating School Houses 


HE Heatovent system of ventilation provides the utmost economy 
when the factors of first cost, maintenance cost and operation cost 
are considered in relation to efficiency of results. 


Simple units with no duct system mean low first cost. 


Indestructible copper coils, and louvres, 
bronze bearings for moving parts, sim- 
ple adjustments, ready accessibility for 
cleaning, and highest grade furniture 
steel cabinet insure the minimum main- 
tenance cost. 












Operation of units only in rooms used, 
full thermal efficiency, provision for re- 
circulation of air for quick warming of 
room before occupancy, reduce operat- 
ing costs to the lowest practicable point. 
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CLEAN Schoo/ Floors 


In the Commerce 
and Administra- 
tionReadingRoom 
of the Harper 
MemorialLibrary, 
University of 
Chicago, oak 
floors are in use. 


Put your floor- 
ing problems up 
to our experts. 
We will gladly 


serve you. 


Dignity and 
Permanence in 


Floors of 


Oak 


Ouwer WENDELL 
Homes in his delight- 
ful poem, “The Dea- 
con’s Masterpiece, or 
The Wonderful ‘One- 
Hoss Shay’”’ in the 


| building of which only 


the strongest materials 
were used, including 
floors of oak, points 
this moral: ‘‘little of 
all we value here wakes 
on the morn of its 
hundredth year, with- 
out both feeling and 
looking queer. In fact, 
there’s nothing that 
keeps its youth, so fa: 
as I know, but a tree 
and truth.”” 


In college libraries 
and reading rooms, de- 
voted to the stuly of 
truth, what more fitting 
than floors of oak— 
from the tree that en- 
dures for centuries, rec- 
ognized for ages as the 
symbol of character and 
dignity! 


Oak floors grow 
more mellow and beau- 
tiful with time; a little 
attention to the surface 
is all that is needed to 
keep them in perfect 
condition. They are 
sanitary, because the 
tight continuous sur- 
face repels dirt; and 
healthful, because wood 
diminishes the strain of 
constant standing and 
walking. 


Valuable information 
on the uses, advantages, 
and proper care of oak 


© floors will be mailed 


; 
ji 


NATURE’S Gor OF 
EveERLASTING BEAUTY 


to school officials on 
request. 


Oak FLooriInG 
BuREAU 


1267 Builders Building 
Chicago 








HE standards of today permit no compromise in 

the matter of providing clean and sanitary schools. 
Modern education demands them. The citizens of your 
community expect them. It is your responsibility to 
provide them. And cleanliness begins with CLEAN 
FLOORS. 


Unless floors are clean it is practically impossible to 
keep any other part of the building clean. It is almost 
hopeless to influence habits of cleanliness in the pupils 
while permitting carelessness and slovenliness in the 
care of schoolroom floors. 


On the other hand, really clean floors in a school 
will develop a tendency to keep everything else clean. 
Clean surroundings foster cleanliness of person and 
cleanliness of thought. 


Modern standards also demand modern methods. 
In the school building of today, stove heating and 
window ventilating have given place to radiators and 
ventilating systems. Teaching methods have been im- 
proved. Likewise, haphazard, slip-shod cleaning meth- 
ods have no place. The hand scrub brush, the pole 
brush, and mop are disappearing. 


The modern and scientific way to clean floors is with 
the FINNELL System of electric scrubbing, waxing, 
and polishing. In classrooms, corridors, assembly rooms, 
lavatories—everywhere in the school building — the 
FINNELL Electric Floor Machine cleans, beautifies, 
and preserves floors. It makes no difference 
what kind of floors you have, or what treat- 
ment they need, the FINNELL does bet- 
ter work—and saves time and money for 
you. The FINNELL has been known to 
reduce cleaning costs by as much as 60%. 


Eight models of the FINNELL 
Electric Floor Machine. Eighteen 
various arrangements of units 
just-right system for any school, 
be it large or small. Without cost 
to you or obligation in any way 
we should be glad to recommend 
the FINNELL System 
which would be most 
profitable for you to use. 

Write us. Address FIN- 
NELL SYSTEM, INC., 
253 East St., Elkhart, 
Ind. (Factories Elkhart, 
Ind., Hannibal, Mo., and 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 
District offices in princi- 
pal cities of U.S. A. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
It Waxes —It Polishes —It Oils—It Scrubs 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

—William J. Bogan, assistant superintendent of 
the Chicago schools, holds that the homework of 
high-school students should be kept within three 
hours a day. 

—John E. Wade, the newly elected associate 
superintendent of the New York City schools has 
been assigned to the borough of Queens to tem- 
porarily take the place of Assoc. Supt. Edward 
Mandel. 

—‘What would be the advantage of having clerks 
do the clerical work now done by teachers?” asks 
Paul A. Maxwell of the Perry high school of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and then supplies the following answer: 
“Let us assume that a full-time clerk could do 
the clerical work of six teachers. Five of the six 
teachers thus relieved could take over the teaching 
work of the sixth. Thus a clerk could be sub- 
stituted for every sixth teacher, saving on the 
average of $1316 a year in the school from which 
the above data were obtained. Moreover, the clerks 
would be devoting their entire time to clerical work 
and the teachers could concentrate upon teaching. 
This would result in greater efficiency throughout 
the school.” 

—In commenting upon the dismissal of William 
McAndrew as superintendent of the Chicago schools 
the Chicago News says: “Mr. McAndrew was super- 
intendent, and it was his right and his duty to 
demand better teaching and better results than had 
been obtained before his appointment. He had de- 
voted his life to teaching and the study of educa- 
tional methods, and he tried nothing in Chicago 
that he and his colleagues had not done elsewhere. 
At any rate, those who objected to his ideas and 
tests might have presented their case to the board 
of education and to the community. They might 
have urged modification of the tests before the 
superintendent himself, and given him a chance to 
consider fair and intelligent arguments. His ideas 
and beliefs as to the curriculum, and the way to 
teach it effectively, are not properly on trial at all. 
If they were on trial, educators from other cities 
who are acknowledged authorities would have to 
be called, in fairness and reason, to testify respect- 
ing the tests under attack.” 

—The research committee of the administration 
club at Sioux City, lowa, has made a special study 
of the causes of failure in the schools and has 
asked that the matter be given the serious con- 
sideration of every teacher in the school system. 


Use them to reduce cleaning costs 


Cleaning, repairing, all maintenance work that requires lad- 
ders, will speed up after you install Dayton Safety Ladders. 
They eliminate all fear of falling, all one- 
handed working, stop the constant run- 
ning up and down for tools and supplies. 
The Dayton is a real safety ladder. Can- 
not slip, tip or wobble, yet folds easily for 
carrying or storage. Its broad platform 
provides foot room and tool room for two 
Made of steel-braced aeroplane 
spruce in sizes 3 to 16 feet, with folding 
auxiliary step for extra height. The price 


men. 


is moderate. 


Write Dept. ASBJ-3 for 
full details. 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


Patented 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY 


121-123 West Third St., 

























tte “Se” 
DAYTON LADDER 
A popular priced general 
purpose safety ladder. 
Light. strong, easily car- 
ried. Sizes, 4% to 9% feet. 






Cincinnati, Ohio 











A feature of the work will be the presentation 
of a report giving a careful statement of the causes 
of a child’s inability to grasp the semester’s work 
and a statement of the conditions leading up to tlie 
condition. 


—The superintendent’s office at Sioux City, Iowa, 
recently sent out a communication to the schools 
warning pupils against soliciting rides with 
strangers. Principals, teachers, and everyone con- 
nected with the schools have been asked to take 
the matter up with the pupils and show them how 
much better it is to walk a few blocks than to 
lay themselves open to harm and to possible loss 
to their parents and friends forever. 

In this connection, parents have been warned by 
the public-safety commissioner to advise their chil- 
dren against the practice of “hooking rides” on 
the rear of passing automobiles. This practice is 
extremely dangerous and has been known to cause 
many serious accidents. 

The commissioner points out that with the auto- 
mobile as common as it is today, the streets of 
the city are needed to accommodate the cars, and 
children should use the safe places to play. Even 
on coasting hills, children slide at their own risk. 


—In order to make the school luncheon rooms 
self sustaining, the New York board of education 
is considering a revision of the prices as recom- 
mended by the board of superintendents, as fol- 
lows: 
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RURAL SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCY 
Probably it is not so much a question of creat- 
ing interest as of fanning to a white heat that 
which already exists. This is the work of the 
superintendent and school officials who well 
might sit at the feet of Tex Rickard and learn 
the art of effective publicity, so that the people in 
rural communities would come to realize the im- 
portance of their schools in the framework of our 
civilization, and would come to take an interest 
in every detail of their welfare; that their en- 
thusiasm might be of an effective, abiding, prac- 
tical kind which would not pass off in general 
theorizing like the bubbles on a bottle of pop. 
If this could be brought about what changes we 
would see in the ordinary one-room rural school! 
—Leon E. Prior, West Stockbridge, Mass. 
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Prices of Food for Elementary Schools 

: From To 

ME CROTTIN 36 DIME) biccacecccsvicecess 2c. de. 
ed a Or eT errr error rere se. 4c. 
BEE. METRE CANS 54404 s 3d 0a OORT CSTD ESTES 2c. 3c. 
eee rer Te ee er Teer er eee 2c 3e. 
EL. 4:d4.O5200 09.5:5-64008 444405054 000 0O 88s 3c. 4c. 
Sandwiches (bread and butter)......... se. se. 
SURO ON COED ooo cdc icttissccteusscs 3c 4c. 
BE 6:5 brat WORE 260054410 Ok SOON SCE S 1c le. 
SEE 4 45554000045 00005465 5 14gE ain aa le. 1c. 
CRBERETS (OWOEE), CHOM 6c occ idisccesccces le. le. 
Crackers (unsweetened), 2 or 4........ le. le. 

Prices of Food for Junior High Schools 

From To 

eee ee 5e. 5e. 
Nn G0 CN 6 isc ass ode had han ETERS 3c. 5e. 
SN MIN G38 05.65.10 4505600045465 08.558068 2c. 4c. 
BE 6 PECE6 650466 6:46:0.0550 SCAG SSR REEC EES 2c. 4c. 
SN 05 6.650650 59:4 45004. 5:000.65008 540580804 3e. 5e. 
Sandwiches (bread and butter)........ 3e. 4c. 
ND “SUID 5:4 6edeceec cas ceus esas 3e. 5e. 
CRIN 24.609 atsbas4as F0edecaes Ic, Ic. 
CE SAsGen tus sbaceeadusssd4senetebaxes le. le. 
be ae ee le. le. 
Crackers (unsweetened), 2 or 4........ le. le. 


—The twelfth annual convention of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals will be 
held February 27 to 29, at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. President F. L. Bacon will preside 
at the sessions. Among the papers to be presented 
are the following: “The Supervisor’s Place in the 
Rating of ‘Teachers,’ Dr. Joseph F. Gonnelly, 
Chicago, Ill.; “The Place of the Teacher in Organ- 
izing Curricula,” Mr. A. L. Threlkeld, Denver, Colo. ; 
“Supervision in Secondary Schools from the View- 
point of the Superintendent,” Mr. John J. Maddox, 
St. Louis, Mo.; “Status of Counseling and Guidance 
in Secondary Schools,” L. V. Koos,- Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

—Supt. Jeremiah E. Burke of Boston, Mass., 
favors smaller high schools. In a report dealing 
with school administrative topics he says: “It is 
unfortunate that so much time and energy of head- 
masters of high schools is devoted to administrative 
atfairs, and so little to supervisory duties. For 
some time we have been seeking a remedy for this 
situation, and have come to the conclusion that 
one solution may be smaller high schools. Ac- 
cordingly we are limiting the capacity of high- 
school buildings now under construction so as to 
provide for approximately 1,600 pupils. The effect 
of the reduction of the pupil loads of heads of 
departments in high schools, and the assignment 
to them of very definite supervisory duties will be 
viewed with unusual interest. Many of these heads 


















The well-arranged laundry of Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn.—‘‘American” equipped throughout. 
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The laundry 
ata 


famous university! 


ITH modern “American” laundries in 

so many schools and _ institutions 

throughout the country, it is to be ex- 
pected that Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., would have one of these effi- 
cient, ‘“American”-equipped departments, 
too. 


Here all the laundry work of this well- 
known university is handled perfectly — 
speedily, economically. “American” engi- 
neers who planned and equipped the model 
plant pictured here will gladly confer with 
you regarding your own laundry problems. 
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Write! 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


Agents: 


British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W.1, England 











of departments for years have been serving most 
acceptably in a supervisory capacity. Others have 
had little opportunity to demonstrate their effec- 
tiveness. -1f these men and women develop into 
skilled supervisors, the classroom work of high- 
school. teachers will be correspondingly improved.” 

—Giving distinctive names to elementary schools 
in New York City, has been discontinued. Schools 
having such names will be allowed to retain them 
but the new schools will, hereafter, be known by 
number designations. Special names will in the 
future only be assigned to high schools. 

—When the question of limiting the meetings 
of the board of education of Cleveland, Ohio, to 
two a month, instead of weekly, Mrs. Virginia D. 
Green said: “More and more it has become the 
policy of the board to exclude citizens from school 
affairs. Board members have forgotten that they 
are servants of the people and are simply here to 
represent themselves and to promote their own 
ideas.” Thereupon, Pres. E. M. Williams said: 
“Newspapers have given Cleveland schools more 
publicity in recent years than at any time in 
history. The fact that we do not get as much 
publicity today as the city council may be to our 
credit.” 

—In a discussion on graduation exercises, the 
“Wisconsin Journal of Education” recently said: 
“It is a red-letter day in the history of many a 
community and a great day for thousands of boys 
and girls. Parents and friends leave ‘the exercises 
with pride and faith in education and in youth. 
They see success ahead for the graduates and 
greater service from the school. The only dis- 
cordant note that one hears is complaint of ex- 
cessive cost for rings, invitations, proms. clothes, 
flowers, and the invariable round of social festivi- 
ties. Perhaps it’s all essential, for youth must 
be served, but surely somewhere along the line a 
saner expenditure would be appreciated by parents 
and friends. Make commencement interesting, but 
don’t let it become a style show, a booster day, 
or a commercialized holiday. Plan now for a sane 
celebration of the great educational event of the 
year.” 

—‘The Growth of the Mobridge City Schools” 
is the subject of a continuing report prepared hy 
Supt. R. W. Kraushaar, for the board of education 
and the parents of Mobridge, 8. Dak. Each section 
of the report, which is issued at intervals during 
the school year, take up a phase of the adminis- 





tration of the schools and presents facts, tenden- 
cies, and recommendations. The latest report takes 
up the school personnel and the building situation. 
The teachers are listed and facts concerning their 
preparation, ete., are given. A summary of the 
probable enrollment for 1928-29 is given so that 
the board and the entire community may under- 
stand in advance what additional teachers will be 
needed provided the plans are approved by the 
board. The section of the report on buildings 
recommends changes in the buildings and equipment 
required with the completion of a new building. 

—The schools of Mobridge, S. Dak., have made 
remarkable progress in the last fifteen years, ac- 
cording to a recent report prepared by the school 
department. The enrollment has increased from 
220 in 1912-13 to 1,003 in October, 1927. In 1919-20 
there were 503 students, and in eight years the 
enrollment has practically doubled. 

The present senior high school was erected in 
1922. At the present time, all of the buildings 
are very much overcrowded and one basement after 
another has been placed in use to meet the de- 
mand for rooms. Departmental work has been in 
operation in the seventh and eighth grades since 
1922. A full-time secretary to the superintendent 
has been employed for some time. The school 
library has been cataloged according to the Dewey 
system. 

—Miss Jennie Lynch has taught in the schools of 
New York City continuously for fifty years. <A 
large number of her old pupils, now grown and 
distinguished in business and civic life, tendered 
her a reception recently. In comment on the event 
the New York Evening World said: ‘Public ser- 
vice? Yes, there were city and county officials 
present who had been her pupils, and there were 
potential political leaders like Judge Olvany there, 
but none have, or could, or can, render greater 
civic service. For. if government by the people 
is to survive, it will be because of the quiet and 
persistent work that is daily done by the great 
army of teachers shut off from the limelight with- 
in four walls of the schoolrooms with our children. 
These ‘can save the republic when the arsenals are 
empty and the barracks are exhausted.’ ” 

—A total membership of 33,181 is reported by 
the New York State Teachers’ Retirement System, 
according to data compiled for the year ending 
July, 1927. The number of annuitants at the close 
of the year was 2.176, of whom 276 were men and 


1,900 were women. The average age of those re- 
tired during the year was: For service, men 65, 
women 62 years; for disability, men 55, women 
ol years of age. 

—Teachers in the public day schools of Nevada, 
employed in night-school work, are not allowed to 
give more than two hours of night service, nor 
more than six evening hours during any week, 
under a new ruling of the state edueation de- 
partment. 

—The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, in its annual report for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1927, points out that during the 22 
years of its activity, the Foundation has paid out 
in retiring allowances to professors and pensions 
to their widows over $15,985,000, a sum which 
exceeds the permanent endowment of the Founda- 
tion by over one third of a million dollars, 

During the year 1926-27 the Foundation began 
the payment of 78 new allowances of an annual 
value of $134,800,040 to former teachers, and 38 
to widows. The average retiring allowance has 
risen from $2,126 in 1920 to $2,401 at present, 
and the annual expenditure of the Foundation for 
teachers and their widows in associated institu- 
tions alone is $1,257,000. It is expected that this 
amount will increase to approximately $2.241,000 
in 1944, and then begin to decrease until about 
1985, when all of the 3.700 teachers who should 
benefit from the free pension plan will have received 
their allowances and pensions. To take care of 
possible increases in the number of pensions, the 
Foundation has accumulated a reserve fund of 
$12,000,000 which will be used for the payment of 
pensions, leaving the original endowment intact. 

—Stewart Browne, a taxpayer of New York City, 
has brought suit in the Supreme court to restrain 
Comptroller Berry and the city of New York from 
paying out any part of the $14,000,000 in salary 
increases for teaching and nonteaching members of 
the board of education. 

The suit is based on a demand for a ruling as to 
the legal basis for salary increases. It follows a 
previous suit filed on January 19 attacking raises 
of $66,000 in the pay of nonteachers. In explaining 
his action, Mr. Browne said that the main purpose 
of the suit is to get a ruling on a half dozen ques- 
tions of law which he believes should be cleared up 
before the city proceeds to spend $180,000,000 on 


its school system. 
(Concluded on Page 122) 
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Can You Leave School Sanitation to These? 
Or Is It Your Responsibility? 





a > you place school sanitation in 
the hands of children? Is it safe 
> to rely on them—eager to be out with 


omen playmates at recess or after school—to 
inde, perform those little duties so essential 


ed to 


“P to sanitation? 
week, 


nde | The Clow-Madden Automatic Closet 
al removes this responsibility from child- 
r en: ish memories. It automatically —after 


he 22 


a al every use—scours its bowl from rim to 
nsions trap as no other closet can. 


which 
noe Sanitation—that most important factor 
began of school operation—is certain with the 


unnual 


nd 38 Clow-Madden. Sure and positive in 
ian action, the unfailing Madden Valve 
on for takes the responsibility for sanitation 


stit . e . 
it this completely oft forgetful childish The Clow Automatic Closet. Closed top 
41,000 


> tank concealed in utility corridor. 
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NO SPECIAL LABOR REQUIRED FOR INSTALL- 
ING. NO DRILLING OR CUTTING IN THE FIELD. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATION SERVICE BY 
OUR REPRESENTATIVE IN YOUR CITY. 
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WE INVITE THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED TO 
SEND OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT ROUGH 


LAYOUT OR BLUE PRINTS FOR ESTIMATE OF 


FERROMETAL 


PARTITIONS. CATALOG NO. 11 


ON REQUEST. 


LITTERER BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO 


3022 NORTH ROCKWELL STREET 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ILLINOIS 





(Concluded from Page 120) 

—Reading, Pa. In September, 1927, the school 
district of Reading combined its two high schools 
into one cosmopolitan school, which has been di- 
rected during the past year by two principals who 
have administered the schools during the merger 
period. Mr. John H. Eisenhauer, one of the prin- 
cipals, has recently accepted the position of pro- 
fessor of education at Bucknell University. Miss 
Mary H. Mayer, principal of the high school for 
girls for the last quarter of a century, will retire 
on July 1, 

—Speaking on the subject, “Individual Instruc- 
tion, or Individual Learning, Which?” Mr. H. B. 
White, assistant superintendent of Amador county, 
at Jackson, Calif., points out that the nature of 
individual instruction materials is imperfect. He 
shows that in individual instruction materials, the 
pupil is told what to do, while in individual learn- 
ing, the pupil must think his way through the 
desired correct conclusion. 


Again, he shows that the nation is builded on the 
idea that order is maintained by reason and that 
this means individual thinking. A nation will en- 
dure only to the extent that the schools prepare the 
vouth to meet responsibilities they meet after school 
days. This change means increased responsibilities 
with their corresponding liberties. Materials as 
above suggested will displace the “telling” situation 
in the schools for the “thinking” situation. 


—Mr. Hubert B. White, assistant superintendent 
of Amador county, at Jackson, Calif., in a_ brief 
article on “After Threats and Fears, What?” dis- 
cusses the subject of testing and how tests may be 
used in helping each child to meet and to solve the 
problem which causes his particular difficulty in 
school. 


Mr. White urges that the educational talent 
directed so fruitfully the past few years to the 
devising and refining of textbooks and statistical 
methods be turned to the devising and refining of 
self-learning and_ self-testing, self-progress, self- 
sufficiency learning materials for the hands of the 
individual learners. 


Mr. White shows that at the present time, chil- 
dren, pupils and students generally throughout all 
educational work are only partially prepared when 
confronted with the occasional examinations. Ex- 
aminations, he maintains, should not occur only 
occasionally. They should occur every day or every 


few days. The pupil should know exactly on what 
points he is going to be tested, and there should be 
a pupil’s own test for each item. The tests should 
be in the hands of the pupils so that the pupil can 
test himself on each item before he asks for the 
real test from the director. When a pupil can pass 
his own test, he can pass the real test, and this will 
mean short tests and thorough work. 

In making the new order of testing come to pass, 
Mr. White urges that the schools begin to educate 
directors of individual learning in teaching pupils 
to do the real thing under the direction and help 
of those experienced in the work. 

—A “home-coming” week was celebrated Febru- 
ary 4 to 11, at Springtield, Colo., under the direc- 
tion of Mr. James M. Carpenter, superintendent of 
the local school system. Among the events of the 
week were a trades day, an educational day, a 
school visitation day, a dedication day, and a 
county educational day. During the observance of 
school visitation day, there was no departure from 
ordinary school work, but patrons of the schools 
were at liberty to visit the schools and to see 
at first hand how the schools are operated. 

—The attorney general of Oregon has ruled that 
textbooks adopted by the state textbook commission 
for use in the public schools of Oregon cannot be 
used legally for a period in excess of six years. 
It appears that a number of school districts had 
asked that certain textbooks be continued for a 
period in excess cf the six years, for reasons of 
economy. 

—The use of the Bible in public schools is pro- 
hibited in the state of Michigan, under a ruling 
of Attorney General Potter. Mr. Potter holds that 
the fact that Bible study is optional does not 
evade the provisions of the constitution, which pro- 
hibits the use of sectarian books in public schools. 

—Otsego, Mich. The board of education has 
prohibited the parking of automobiles on the school 
grounds. Students and teachers are required to 
leave their cars in the parking spaces provided. 

—The state education department of Wisconsin 
has issued the following ruling: “A rule of the 
school board prohibiting pupils from attending 
dances or moving-picture shows during evenings of 
school days is held to be unenforcible, although 
made for a laudable purpose and for the welfare 
of the school.” 


—The board of education of Lynn, Mass., has 
votéd to abolish the office of superintendent of 
school buildings. Instead, there will be a “utility 
man” at a salary of $1,800 a year. 

—If some of the measures now before the New 
York state legislature are enacted into law, there 
will be a complete divorce between school and muni- 
cipal financing. It has been found that, in cities 
where school boards enjoy complete independence, 
there is little friction. Provision is made in the 
bills that where the school tax is collected sepa- 
rately and the budget is not subject to change by 
the city administration, the budget as_ finally 
adopted by the board of education shall be sent 
directly by the board to the tax-collecting author- 
itv. In those cities where the budget is not sub- 
ject to revision by the city authorities the board 
of education before finishing its budget is to be 
required to publish the proposed budget in the 
official newspaper of the city, together with a 
notice of the time and place of a public hearing, 
before adoption of the budget. 

—Attorney General E. C. Turner of Ohio, has 
ruled that a board of education is not required 
to pay the tuition of resident children who attend 
school outside of the district, unless the school 
in their own district is more than a mile and a 
half from their residence, and more remote from 
their residence than the school which they attended. 


STANDARDS FOR REFRIGERATORS 

—The American Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee has adopted standards for refrigerators which 
are intended to offer a means of improving the 
quality of refrigerators both for food-keeping and 
for economy of ice consumption. The standards 
have been developed on a national scale under the 
auspices of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, with the possible establishment of care- 
fully defined grades so that the purchaser of a re- 
frigerator may be assured of a certain performance 
at the price he is able to pay. 

Purchasing agents of boards of education should 
be interested in these new standards in view of the 
fact that the standards will enable them to prepare 
specifications for refrigerators for household-arts 
departments that will insure a maximum of 
efficiency in use. 
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This toilet seat 
will cost nothing 
t tal 
0 Maintain 
Ir WILL never have to be replaced. 
It will never require repairs. It is 
| guaranteed for the life of any building 
| in which it is installed. 
By tests as well as by actual instal- 
lations in hotels, industrial plants, 
its schools and office buildings, Church 
| Sani-Black Seats have demonstrated 
TO | their permanency. For installations 
- | where the hardest and most constant 
7 usage is to be expected, they are gen- 
erally known as the most satisfactory 
toilet seats obtainable. They are the 
only toilet seats that are guaranteed 
Is without a time limit. , 
~ The core of the Sani-Black Seat is 
lei formed by cross-grained layers of 
of wood and rubber, vulcanized into a 
wad compact, solidly welded unit that will 
New never warp nor crack. The outside 
= covering is composed of a hard com- 
ities position, vulcanized to the core under 
"ai heat pressure. It completely seals the 
epa- | core. It has no joints—no breaks 
Aid of any kind in its lustrous, jet-black 
sent surface. It cannot scratch, chip nor 
od wear off. Seat 21-€ 
oard This same hard composition covers 
the the hinges on the all-black seats. They are 100-page architects’ catalog describing our 
ha completely sanitary. They cannot tarnish, full line of Sani-White and Sani-Black Seats! 
ring, | rust nor become corroded. And they are _ Let us send you, also, a cross-section of the 
_ held in place by screws, which are tapped Sani-Black Seat. We want you to convince 
lired | through solid steel bars—molded into the yourself of the permanent character of its | 
ese | seat core. construction. Address C. F. Church 
nd a | Mail the coupon below for our illustrated, Manufacturing Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Whenever or wherever you 
may seea ‘ONC! = plumb- 
ing fixture you will of course 
remark upon its grace and 
dignity of design. In thus ad- 
miring outward appearance 
one is prone to overlook the 
worth of hidden structure. 
The visible appeal of the 

NONC(Y unit is but a re- 
flection of an_ underlying 
foundation of built-in good- 
ness. 


XC 


PLUMBING i 
FIXTURES 


Beauty Pylore than Skin Deep 





—_— 

PLATE 4388N 

Vitreous china pedestal fountain, self- 
closing valve, vitreous china bubbler, and 
concealed pressure regulator. Waste and 
supply pipes within pedestal. Heavily nick- 
eled trimmings. Exposed Trimmings can be 
furnished in Cromium everlasting finish at 


hind plaster walls or exposed 
where everyone may see, you 
can be certain that in Nelson 
products may be found qual- 
ity of material, workmanship, 
and design which will render 
years and years of trouble- 
free service. 

The Nelson Service De- 
partment is at the disposal of 
school officials and architects 
who are confronted with 
plumbing and heating prob- 
lems. 
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Whether hidden away be- 


additional cost. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. COMPANY 


Edwardsville, Ill. 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

A new elementary teachers’ organization has been 
launched recently in Chicago. It is known as 
“The Elementary Teachers’ Union of Chicago. 
Local 199.” It is a member of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers and is affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. At present there are 
two other elementary teachers’ groups, the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation and the Chicago Teachers’ 
League. Neither of these is affiliated with organ- 
ized labor. Two of the high-school-teachers groups, 
the Men’s Federation and the Women’s Federation. 
are already affiliated with labor. Right now there 
seems to be a drive to enlist all teaching groups 
in Chicago under the banner of union labor. 

In a radio talk over WCFL (station of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor), Miss Agnes D. 
Clohesy, president of the new union, announced the 
aims and platform of “Local 199.” The aim, she 
said, is “to raise the level of morale and efficiency 
among the elementary-school teachers and to im- 
prove their economic condition.” She announced 
her program as follows: 

1) Reestablishment. and official recognition, of 
teachers’ councils meeting on school time. Council 
recommendations to become official public records. 

2) Upward revision of teachers’ salaries. 

3) Maintenance and protection of pensions. 

4) Support of teachers’ tenure. 

5) Reduction in sizes of classes. 

6) Equitable enforcement of the present tax 


7) Revision of the tax system, with a tax- 
rate increase to provide sufficient school funds 
pending the permanent solution. 

8) Free teachers from red tape—simplify rec- 
ords—more school clerks. 

9) Supervision on a constructive and coopera- 
tive basis. ‘ 

10) Prevent restriction of truthful expression 
in the social studies. 

11) Endorse the principles of the American 
Federation of Teachers, especially democratic ad- 
ministration. 

Charges have recently been made by an alder- 
man that a “syndicate” is operating 5.000 slot 
machines in Chicago, the patrons of which are 
mainly school children. It is stated that candy 


stores which cluster around the schools maintain. 


these slot machines, and the children squander their 





MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Factories: 
Noblesville, Ind. 


Branches throughout the country. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 
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lunch money. “Syndicate owners” secured an in- 
junction estopping the police from confiscating these 
machines temporarily. However, the city seems to 
be aroused, and the entire force of truant officers 
in the department of compulsory education, has 
been authorized to investigate in all parts of the 
city. One district superintendent of schools as- 
serted that slot machines have been running in his 
district for 20 years, under cover when a_ police 
drive is on, but wide open when the storm blows 
over. 

The head of the St. Charles School for Boys has 
made an appeal for a machine gun and rifles to 
protect his institution from youthful gangsters. 
The institution is a reform school whose purpose 
was intended to reclaim willful youths. There are 
over eight hundred enrolled there. 

The principal demanded the artillery because of 
threatened and actual raids made by members of 
the “Forty-Two Gang.” This gang is alleged to 
be a kindergarten for criminals. A National Guard 
unit from a nearby town is said to have supplied 
the principal with a machine gun. He now hopes 
to prevent “prison deliveries” by gangsters who 
have a “pal” incarcerated. 

The principal lays the blame for the present 
situation on the Chicago judges, who, he alleges, 
send him hardened voung criminals instead of sim- 
ply wayward boys. These criminals should be placed 
at the state criminal reformatory at Pontiac, he 
holds. The judges are reputed to be “ruining the 
purpose of his institution.” As a sample of his 
difficulty he cited one particularly flagrant case— 
evidently the one leading to the call for arms: 

“One of these young gangsters, William Colash. 
has escaped 6 times and was paroled once. He 
is 21 years old and was sent here first in 1922. 
He is one of the group which killed an Iowa jailer 
and escaped there. He got out of that and was 
caught in a stick-up in Galena, IIl., and sent up 
for burglary. It was found that he had escaped 
from here and he was sent back. He threw a 
chair through a window and dived after it head 
first and escaped again. Once when he was in 
jail, he got a pipe and nearly killed a guard in 
getting away. 

“He came back at 9 o’clock one night, held up 
the father of one of the cottages with a gun, cut 
the telephone wire, brought out his pals, locked 


Bessemer, Ala. 
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the house and got away in an automobile. Last 
Sunday he and two others came back to look 
around again. ‘They were cruising around in an 
auto when we caught them. 

“We have murderers here, big fellows educated in 
all the rottenness of the world. They are really 
men and have no place beside these little boys, 
some of whom are only 6 to 8 years of age.” 

Walter J. Raymer, minority trustee and sup- 
porter of William McAndrew, resigned from the 
board of education, and Mr. H. Wallace Caldwell 
has taken his place. Mr. Caldwell resigned his 
membership on the Lincoln Park board to assume 
membership on the school board. Rumor, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, insists that Mr. Caldwell 
will succeed Mr. J. Lewis Coath as president of 
the school board at the May 1 election, and that 
Mr. Coath will probably assume the position of 
business manager of the board of education. 

It is expected that the McAndrew trial will be 
brought to a conclusion in two or three more ses- 
sions. At the next trial session the school-board 
attorney expects to present evidence on the charges 
of insubordination—the grounds on which the trial 
was launched. Mr. McAndrew was suspended be- 
cause he repudiated the legal reply of the school- 
board attorney to a mandamus suit of the teacher- 
clerks, and, in the opinion of the board’s attorney, 
this constituted insubordination to the school 
board. Two sessions for Attorney Todd and one 
session for the defense attorneys are said to be 
all that will be required. The defense attorneys 
have refused to recognize any of the charges brought 
forth in the trial to date except the insubordination 
charge, evidence on which is about to be given. 

The outcome is predicted to be a 7-3, or a 7-4 
vote against Mr. McAndrew. The resignation of 
Mr. Raymer loses one vote for the suspended super- 
intendent. One of the minority members who voted 
for him earlier, has been in Europe most of the 
period of the trial, and his vote is said to be un- 
certain. 

—The Pittsburgh board of education has reelected 
Supt. William M. Davidson, at a salary of $15,000 
a year, Assoc. Supt. Ben G. Graham at $8,000. 
Assoc. Supts. Frank M. Leavitt and R. M. Sher- 
rard at $7,500 each. James Bonar was elected 
superintendent of buildings at $7,500, C. M. McKee. 
superintendent of supplies at $7,000, and John H. 
Henderson, school controller, at $4,000 a year. 
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Notice the 
Doubled Edge On 
This Paper Towel 


HE doubled edge is called the “hem,” and is 

a patented feature found only on PUBLIC 

SERVICE paper towels. No other paper towel 

has it. It prevents the paper from tearing 

when grasped by wet hands—a great convenience 

and economy, fully appreciated by the thousands of 
present users of these towels. 


The PUBLIC SERVICE cabinet {shown above] is 
another very practical invention. It contains no 
mechanism of any kind, therefore is never out of 
order. The towels pass out through a slot, one at a 
time. Each, by means of interleaving, pulls out the 
edge of the next, in position to be grasped. Waste- 
fulness is discouraged, yet withdrawal is convenient. 

The towels are firm and absorbent, almost cloth- 
like. One or two will dry the hands perfectly. Their 
high efficiency makes them extremely economical. 

PUBLIC SERVICE towels should be investigated 
by all buyers who want to get the most value at 
lowest possible annual cost. 


Full information, samples of cabinets and towels, 
and address of your nearest source of supply, 
gladly sent on request 


National Paper Products Company 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 








“The hem 
on these towels 
makes them 
most handy to use 

and also saves 
wastage from 







Public Service 
PAPER TOWELS 
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A New and Economical 
Porcelain 
Steel Cabinet 


BRAND-NEW design of No-Waste toilet 
tissue cabinet—steel with porcelain 
finish—uniting beauty and practical- 

ity in high degree. Strong, unbreakable, dur- 
able and ornamental. Can’t be scratched nor 
written on. Easily cleaned with damp cloth. 
It enforces economical use of paper by its 
delivery of interleaved double sheets through 
a slot. Has no mechanism whatever; can’t 
get out of order. Quickly and easily refilled, 
even though part of existing supply remains. 
Very reasonable in price. 

The No-Waste toilet tissue furnished for this 
cabinet is made from pure selected paper pulp, 
scientifically manufactured for this use and no 
other, and is packed by automatic machinery. 
It combines softness and 
strength effectively and is re- 
markably absorbent. A pleas- 
ant and highly sanitary prod- 
uct, used by large numbers of 
discriminating purchasers. 
Nothing better, nothing more 


economical, can be found at 
any price. 


NO-WASTE 
TOILET TISSUE 


Distributed by leading supply houses in all 
principal cities. Details and name of nearest 
distributor will be mailed on request. 








National Paper Products Company 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 
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Are you as proud of 
Durability your building as you 


Second only to sanitation 

in toil d sh i- 

ons for shot we are of your teachers? 
ability. Sanymetal Parti- 

tions, remarkably easy to 


keep one ane eee ae T is splendid to have a teaching staff of which the 
sturdy in construction and 


Anis, to easily withoiand community boasts. It is just as commendable to 
the hard usage of young have a building that is worthy of the teachers. 
America. Unit sections for 
any required space. Real 
installation economy. 


Not necessarily a new building, but the old one 
put in spic-and-span shape. 


The, Sanymetal Products Co, SONNEBORN 
School Floor Treatments 
and School Paints 


will transform the appearance of a school building 
at moderate cost, and do away with future upkeep 
cost for years to come. 


Consider your floors. You can’t expect an un- 
treated concrete floor not to kick up dust that is 
unhealthy and annoying. And constant usage 
wears away unprotected concrete. 


LAPIDOLITH, a liquid chemical con- 
crete hardener, will stop concrete dust 
for all time. It will so harden the floors 
that they become strong and staunch for 
years. It does this by penetrating the 
concrete and binding together the loose 
concrete particles, producing a floor sur- 
face that is flint-like in hardness. 


Don’t neglect your wood floors. If they 
have not been treated with LIGNO- 
PHOL they are literally parched for 
their original gums and oils that were 
lost to the wood when kiln-dried. 


LIGNOPHOL not only hardens the sur- 
face against constant wear, but enters 
the inner wood and fills the wood cells 
with their original oils and gums. Your 
floors become resilient. They no longer 
splinter, check, crack, warp or rot. 


Both LAPIDOLITH and LIGNOPHOL 

are as easy to apply as water. Since they 
dry overnight, your routine is not af- 
fected. Since any janitor can apply them, 
there is no extra labor cost. 


CEMCOAT, a gloss enamel paint, will 
transform your recitation rooms, halls 
or auditorium. Its cheery tone will in- 
tensify the light and help pupils’ eyes. 
It can be washed over again and again. 
And it stays white after other paints 
turn yellow. 


In study hall or library it would be well to paint with 
SONOTINT. Its mellow light is restful to eyes that are 
constantly concentrating. Its surface can be washed 
without affecting it in any way. Without any 
poisonous ingredients, it is absolutely safe to use. 


FRANCISCAN SISTERS CONVENT ae nating schools and <a use Sonneborn 
Products. Your contractor knows their qual- 
nlp bk ity. If he cannot obtain them, write ys 
direct. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue 
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Sanitation That Stays— 


Permanent drinking sanitation always 
follows 
Spence Vertico-Slant Fountains. 
is the assurance—lips can’t touch the 


R-S nozzle. 


The slight slant stream prevents water 
from falling back upon the jet. No 
place for disease to hide—for contami- 
nation to spread. Every drink becomes 
“health - 
also furnished in side stream type. 


R-S | 
satisfaction in hundreds of representa- | 
tive 
Sanitary Drinking Fountains (in a va- | 
riety of models for all school require- 
ments), 
and Supplies. 
complete information. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51 Fourth St., 


of Rundle- 
This 


the installation 


drink.” Pedestal fountain 


Fountains have given supreme 


schools. The R-S line includes 


Bath and Plumbing Fixtures | 
Write for catalog with 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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C 92 


Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the ver- 
tical stream with the special 
slanting stream feature. Glass 
or cup may easily be filled 
from it. Also furnished in a 
side stream type. 





C 147 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy 
vitreous China 
bowl and ver- 
tico-slant 
stream. An 
extra strong 
fountain for the 
playground. 





FIFTEEN MILLION DOLLARS PAID IN 
PENSIONS 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, during the 22 years of its activity, 
has paid out in retiring allowances to professors 
and pensions to their widows over $15,985,000, a 
sum which exceeds the permanent endowment of the 
Foundation by over one third of a million dollars. 

The total resources of the Foundation are now 
$30,857,000, of which $15,647.000 are held as 
permanent general endowment, $1,351,000 as endow- 
ment of the Division of Educational Enquiry, $12.- 
428.000 as a reserve for liquidating pension liabili- 
ties accruing after 1928, $830,000 to assist colleges 
and universities to adopt the contributory plan of 
retiring annuities, and $601,000 as an emergency 
reserve. The resources of the Foundation increased 
by about $675,000 during the year ended June 30, 
1927. 

All of the securities are in bonds, 
which is given in the Report. 

During the year 1926-27 the Foundation began 
the payment of 78 new allowances of an annual 
value of $134,800, 40 to former teachers, and 38 to 
widows. The average retiring allowance has risen 
from $2,126 in 1920 to $2,401 at present. and the 
annual expenditure of the Foundation for teachers 
and their widows in associated institutions alone 
is $1,257,000. Estimates indicate that this sum 
will increase to approximately $2,241,000 in about 
1944, and then begin to decrease until about 1985, 
when all of the approximately 3,700 teachers who 
have expectations from the original free pension 
plan of the Foundation, and their widows, will 
have received their allowances and pensions. To 
take care of such increases the Foundation has 
accumulated a reserve fund which now contains 
over $12,000,000 to be spent, principal and interest. 
leaving the original endowment intact after all ex- 
pectations have been satisfied. 


ALABAMA SCHOOL BONDS DEFEATED 


—The voters of Alabama, at an election held on 
January 9, voted against an amendment to the 
constitution, which ‘would have provided a bond 
issue of $20,000,000 for the improvement of the 
school buildings. While the defeat of the bond 
amendment is a disappointment to the educational 
leaders of the state, it does not mean that the 
State’s educational advancement will be stopped. 
To engage and hold the interest of the opponents 


a full list of 


of the bond issue as well as of the proponents, and 
to use their efforts to administer wisely and eco- 
nomically the money at present available for educa- 
tion, are the tasks that confront the school leaders 
of the state. 

A study of the reasons leading up to the defeat 
of the bond amendment shows that the first mis- 
take was in calling the election at the time set. 
The people were not prepared for it and the case 
for the schools was not ready. The friends of the 
educational measure in the legislature were not able 
to visualize the proposition and they could not take 
the necessary precautions. 

The next mistake was in the matter of a survey. 
The law provided that the survey should be made 
after the bond election, instead of before. The 
framers of the law thought that everybody knew 
the need, and they regarded the survey as a mere 
detail, to insure the proper administration. 

The third, and possibly the greatest mistake, was 
in the expenditures act. The constitutional amend- 
ment gave to every county, without condition, the 
sum of $200,000. The expenditures act surrounded 
that with conditions and limitations, which to an 
extent, gave color to a charge that no county was 
sure of the $200,000 unless it matched it, which it 
might not be able to do. Other provisions in the 
act also gave trouble. One was in regard to the 
payment of city and county debts, instead of build- 
ing schools in certain Charges were made 
that fifteen or twenty counties had “been promised 
payment of their debts, instead of building schools. 
All of these matters were statutory and might 
have been changed. There was no means of telling 
just how many votes were lost bee ause of the doubt 
about each county getting its $200,000. 

The bond issue, if it had been passed, would no 
doubt have proved equally as successful as the pub- 


cases. 


lie-road bonds, the harbor improvements, and 
similar development projects in the state. 
FIRE INSURANCE AT EASTON, PA. 


Upon recommendation of the finance and prop- 
erty committee, the board of education of Easton. 
Pa., has recently made radical changes in the 
placing of fire insurance on the Easton sc chool plant. 
In connection with its report, the committee made 
a specific recommendation that a substantial por- 
tion of the business be placed with so-called “non- 
board” companies who are enabled to make a 
saving of 27 per cent in premiums. A total 
economy of $307 in premiums was thus obtained. 


In view of the fact that 90 per cent of the 
present fire insurance expires on January 25, 1928, 
the committee recommended that all of the insur- 
ance on the school district be rewritten for a three- 
year term, beginning with January 25, 1928, and 
that policies expiring at later dates be cancelled 
on a short-rate basis. The committee pointed out 
that the plan of insuring for a term of three years 
on the basis of two and one half annual premiums 
is the cheapest method of carrying insurance. 


The committee recommended that, in accordance 
with revised appraisal and inventory of property 
of the school district, the following amounts of 
insurance be carried, all on the 80 per cent co- 
insurance plan: 


Build- Con- 
ings tents 
Group I. Senior High School and 
Shull Junior High 
WOOL df eheseceddiseres $ 920,000 $200,000 
Group II Easton Public Library... 118,000 65,000 
Group III Wolf Junior High School 
and March Building... 365,000 70.000 
Group IV McCartnery, Taylor, Cot- 
tingham, Washington, 
Franklin, Vanderveer, 
Centennial, Traill, Green, 
Porter, Stevens, Packer, 
Webster, and Adminis- 
tration Buildings...... 682,000 81,000 
Group V_ Lehigh, South Side Libra- 
ry, Residence, Portable 
PUNE b.66. 58500600055 1%.400 5,300 
WOGRE GRO so a dh4 50 kvka 445K $2,104,400 $421, 300 
421.300 


$2,525,700 

The committee made a careful study of the bids 
received from both board and nonboard companies, 
and in view of the savings to be effected by placing 
the insurance with nonboard companies, it was 
recommended that insurance in the amount of 
$668,000 be placed with two nonboard companies 
of New York, and one in New Jersey, The insur- 
ance will be distributed as follows: Group I, 
$550,000 at an average rate of .163, and Group II, 
$118,000 at an average rate of .108. 


The balance of the insurance, amounting to 
$1,857,700, it was recommended, should be placed 
with board companies through their local agencies 
in Easton. This insurance will be written at 
board rates as follows: Group I, .223; Group IJ, 
contents, .27; Group IIT, .337; Group IV, .3193. 
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Constructed 


for years of 
Comfort and 
Utility ++ 


Progressive school districts are continu- 
ally finding their buildings overcrowded 
and continually finding the American 
Portable School the finest substitute for 
the permanent structure. They find that 
the methods and materials of construction 
make sturdy, long-lasting, and attractive 
schools—that the insulation feature proves 
100% effective against heat and cold — 
that the windows and their arrangements 
are ideal. Further, they find the cost of 
these buildings quite in keeping with their 
available funds. 
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ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
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In the writing of the insurance, it was decided 
that no insurance be written in foreign companies, 
and that all agencies be required to place the 
insurance in companies having a surplus of one 
million dollars or over. 

The board took action approving the report of 
the committee. A resolution was adopted calling 
on the president to appoint a special committee 
of two members to work in conjunction with a 
similar committee of the local insurance companies 
in arranging the details of the new insurance 
program. 

IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND SALES OF THE 
PAST MONTH 


Connecticut—Hartford, Northwest School 


NNNNE. 6 cseetaebssdesresisenesascccee See 
Indiana—Indianapolis, Schoo] District... 250,000 
Kansas—W ellington, City School District 285,000 
Nebraska—Lincoln, School District...... 250,000 


New Jersey—Asbury Park, School....... 250,000 
New York — Canajoharie, Union Free 
School District No. 8 
New York—New York, School Construc- 
tion 
New York—North Hempstead, Commer- 
cial School District No. 8 


New York — Rochester, School Construc- 


250,000 


2,275,000 


325,000 


SN A dy she SERS td AIS OF 700.000 
New York—Rochester, School Revenue... 1,000,000 
New York—Yonkers, School, Series A... 700,000 
Ohio—Dennison, School District........ 270,000 
Oklahoma — Oklahoma City, School Dis- 

1.700.000 


trict 
Pennsylvania—Altoona, School District. . 
Pennsylvania—Dickson City, School Dis- 

trict 270,000 
Vermont—Rutland, High School 400,000 

WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 
A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education 
Education Bills Before Congress 

The present Congress has before it approximately 
twenty bills on various phases of education. Some 
of these are of minor importance and have little 
likelihood of being enacted into law. Those of 
greater interest are as follows: 

The Curtis-Reed bill (S1584-H. R. 7), which 
is almost identical with the bill by the same name 
in the past Congress, would create a federal de- 
partment of education under a Secretary of Educa- 
tion, who would be a member of the President’s 


500,000 





One To Six Room Units 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 
HOUSE CORPORATION 


601-611 Alaska St. Seattle, Wash. 


[ J 


School Buildings 
In Forty-Five States 


AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS AND GYMNASIUMS 


Representatives in 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


EASTON, PA. 


cabinet. A new provision in this measure is a sec- 
tion which would create a National Council on 
Education, composed of the chief school officers of 
the 48 states and one person from each of the 
United States possessions. 

The Phipps bill (S-1273), which would enlarge 
the present Bureau of Education, defines its duties 
and functions, and provides money for carrying out 
these duties. It proposes for the bureau all the 
duties and functions proposed in the Curtis-Reed 
bill for the department it would create. 

Mr. Copeland of New York has introduced a 
bill to ereate a Council on Universities and Col- 
leges in the District of Columbia. The council 
would be composed of nine persons appointed by 
the President and approved by the Senate, and 
would establish standards for educational institu- 
tions that confer academic, professional, or tech- 
nical degrees. 

The motive behind this proposed law is to provide 
an effective means of preventing the chartering of 
fake and degree-selling institutions in the District. 
Because of the fact that at present no oversight 
is provided over degree-granting corporations in 
the District, many fake corporations have secured 
charters here. Several such have been put out of 
business by the Post-Office Department, the presi- 
dent of one, the “Oriental University,” being given 
a prison term of two years. 

A similar measure which is before Congress 
would give the powers, duties, and functions pro- 
posed for the Council on Universities and Colleges 
to the District Board of Education. In support of 
this proposal, Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent 
of schools, appeared before the congressional com- 
mittee holding public meetings. In reference to 
an objection of the board of education passing on 
the qualifications and merits of institutions of 
higher learning, Dr. Ballou pointed out that, while 
it was created to supervise public elementary and 
secondary schools, it nevertheless is asked to de- 
termine the merits of institutions of higher learn- 
ing in accepting or rejecting the degrees of appli- 
cant teachers in the District’s schools. 

The board of education must pass on the stand- 
ards of schools all over the country, he said, and 
now has the proper agencies, and much valuable 
information at hand, which it could utilize in de- 
termining the standards of schools applying for 
charters in the District of Columbia. 

The pending bill does not attempt to standardize 
education, Dr. Ballou insisted, but seeks only to 





PAINESVILLE, O. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


prevent the setting up of educational institutions 
which do no educational work. He declared that 
the bill provides the best remedy against diploma 
mills of any that has come to his attention in the 
seven years he has been in Washington, and that 
the tasks it would impose on the board of eduea- 
tion would not be burdensome. 

Other bills of interest to readers of the JouRNAL 
include one which would double the amount of 
money distributed by the Federal Board to the 
states for vocational training, and another which 
would double the amount distributed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for agricultural extension 
education under the provisions of the Smith-Lever 
law. 

Senator Fess has reintroduced his bill creating 
a National University at Washington. Senator 
Watson and Mr. Weller have introduced measures 
to provide a “National Conservatory of Music of 
America” at the national capitol. 

Senator Jones has introduced a bill to create and 
establish a National Educational Peace Commission 
to promote peace by means of education. 

Similar results would be obtained through a bill 
introduced by Senator Keyes, to provide for “world- 
wide extension of education by the cooperation of 
national governments.” This would create a com- 
mission of three to administer an appropriation 
of $10,000,000 for the “removal of illiteracy from 
all mankind, instruction in the applications of 
science and mechanics to the work of the world, 
and the physical welfare of mankind.” 

Senator McKellar would prohibit any alien from 
remaining in the United States over five years 
without becoming naturalized, and would require 
a speaking knowledge of the English language as 
a requirement for citizenship. Senator Harris 
would remedy the foreign-language question in an- 
other way by barring from the mail all newspapers 
printed in a foreign language unless in an adjoin- 
ing parallel column, an English translation is 
printed. 

Among minor bills are several which would per- 
mit various Federal departments to donate un- 
serviceable equipment to educational institutions, 
such as airplane engines. Another would present 
to every public school in the United States a five 
dollar American flag. 

Educational Research 

Researches in education problems, administra- 
tive and others, are numerous in all parts of the 
country, conducted by state and city departments 

(Concluded on Page 130) 
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Barreled Sunli 





The Cranston High School at Cranston, R. I.—Architects, Wm. R. Walker & Son, Providence. 


‘Where light, cheerful 


walls and woodwork 


defy fingermarks! . 


HIS splendid modern high school at Cran- 
ston, R. I., has been endowed with lasting 
cleanliness and light. 


In the many parts of the interior where ordi- 
nary paint would constantly gather and hold 
dirt — smudges — fingermarks — Barreled Sun- 
light Gloss has given a lustrous enamel finish 
easy to keep spotless. 


The surface of this unique paint enamel is so 
flawlessly smooth that dirt has nothing to cling 
to—no “pores” to get into. Washing instantly 
restores its original freshness. And it is so 
durable that frequent washing does not harm it. 


Distinctive in the rich depth of its handsome 
finish — remarkably opaque (fewer coats re- 
quired) — and so easy to apply,it reduces the 
cost of labor on any given painting job. 


For places where less than the full gloss is 
desired, Barreled Sunlight Semi-Gloss is widely 
approved. It has a still softer lustre than the 
Gloss and washes readily. 


And for the flat effect sometimes preferred on 
walls of well-lighted rooms, Barreled Sunlight 
Flat meets every requirement. Extremely at- 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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INTERIOR 


Sunlight = 
UMLIS> 


GLOSS 









tractive. Washable, too — though naturally less 
durable under constant washing than the Gloss 
or Semi-Gloss. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold in 55- and 30-gallon 
churn-equipped drums, and in cans from 14 pint 
to 5 gallons. Where more than one coat is 
required, use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. 


Mail the coupon for further information 
and a sample panel painted with Barreled 
Sunlight. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Factory and 
Main Offices, 44-C Dudley Street, Providence, 
R. I.; New York —420 Lexington Avenue; 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd.; San Fran- 
cisco—156 Eddy Street. Distributors in all 
principal cities. Retailed by over 7,000 dealers. 


Easy to tint any shade... 


Barreled Sunlight, an all-oil product, is easy to 


tint any desired shade by simply adding crdinary | 


colors-in-oil. On the smaller jobs many painters 
are using the new Barreled Sunlight Tinting 
Colors, in handy tubes. In quantities of 5 gallons 
or over, Barreled Sunlight is tinted to order at the 
factory without extra charge. 





U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
44-C Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me descriptive literature and sample panel painted with 


Barreled Sunlight. I am interested in the finish checked here— 
2 Gloss ( ) Semi-Gloss ( ) Flat ( 
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“THE LIBERTY” ASBESTOS SCHOOL — 4 
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STORAGE. 


Sturdily Built to Give Years of Satisfactory Service. 


Your school building is ready 
—waiting for you in our factory 


The standardized design of the “Liberty” 


cent of added cost. ° 


These schools are constructed from unit sections that can be quickly 
bolted together, making them very economical to erect. 


“The Liberty” 
meet the most exacting requirements. 
and roof are of unburnable asbestos materials. 


Fireproof 
saves you all the worry of planning the building and gives you the benefit 
of the best thought of skilled architects and trained educators without one 


school provides abundant light, air, and floor space to 
Interior and exterior walls, ceiling, 


Asbestos School Other features 


the wind. 


include a well-lighted coatroom 
ample storage space for books and equipment, and vestibules that keep out 
Steel Pivoted Sash can be supplied if desired. 


for each classroom, 


These schools are supplied in various sizes from one room up to Con- 


solidated 


or Community 
Schools have been approved by the Departments of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey tor permanent school buildings and undoubt- 
edly will meet all requirements in your own state. 


Schools. “The Liberty” Fireproof Asbestos 


Write today for plans and specifications. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 
LIBERTY TRUST BLDG., BROAD AND ARCH STS., PHILADELPHIA ‘3 


$s FACTORY, AMBLER, PA. 





(Concluded from Page 128) 

of education, university and college departments 
of education, and by graduate students in univer- 
sity departments. In addition, there are researches 
by Federal bureaus, particularly the United States 
Bureau of Education, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, the Children’s Bureau, the Department 
of Labor, and studies by national organizations such 
as the National Education Association, the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education, the National Congress 
of Parent-Teacher Associations, the Federation of 
Church Boards of Education, and the National 
Catholic Education Association. 

So that persons and organizations about to un- 
dertake research work may be able to obtain in- 
formation concerning studies already made, or about 
to be undertaken, two separate coordinating at- 
tempts are being made to gather and have avail- 
able complete data. 

The first is by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. It is collecting data relative to studies 
being made by adv anced students in university and 
college departments of education, by instructors in 
such” departments, and by special organizations. 

The other is the National Education Association 
which is collecting data concerning studies made or 
being made by city departments of education. 


The National Education Association is increas- 
ing its own research work. The Committee on 
Financing Educational Research recently met at 
Cleveland to discuss means of raising money for 
special studies needed in the future. Supt. Ran- 
dall J. Condon of Cincinnati, Leonard P. Ayres of 
Cleveland, Supt. Frank W. Ballou of Washington, 
D. C., and Supt. Frank D. Boynton of Ithaca, N. 
Y., were present. It was decided to raise an en- 
dowment fund for the purpose, and the first active 
step toward securing the fund has already been 


taken. 


Building Needs of Washington, D. C., Schools as 
Revealed by the Shortage in Accommodations 
The school-building department of the Washing- 
ton, D.C., schools recently issued a statement 
showing the accumulated shortage of accommoda- 
tions and the need of new buildings to eliminate the 
use of unsuitable and unhygienic quarters. For 
the year 1927-28 there is need for 256 additional 


classrooms to eliminate the use of 65 portable 
buildings, 22 rented 
classrooms, 42 
classes. 

To abandon buildings recommended for immedi- 


24 undesirable 
and 98 part-time 


quarters, 
oversize classes, 





ate abandonment in 1908, and still in use, four 
rooms are needed; to abandon buildings recom- 


mended for abandonment in 1908, and still in use, 
90 rooms; to abandon other buildings now unfit for 
use, 16 rooms; added to this, there are needed 50 
other classrooms, making a grand total of 416 
rooms. 

Of the sixteen senior high schools, all but seven 
have more than a capacity enrollment. At least 
five of these schools have an excess of more than 
200 students, while two are in excess of 500 stu- 
dents. The estimated capacity for 1927 was 11,270, 
with an excess of 473. 

Educational Leave for Teachers in Washington 

A bill sponsored by the teachers’ council of the 
District of Columbia and approved by Supt. Frank 
W. Ballou and the board of education, has just been 
presented to Congress. The bill, if passed, will 
permit the granting of leaves of absence on part pay 
to Washington teachers for educational improve- 
ment and other purposes. 

Formerly teachers granted such leaves have re- 
ceived no pay while absent. Should this measure 
pass, they would receive the difference between 
their actual salary and the basic salary of teachers 
in their classification. Group “A,” elementary 
teachers, receive a basic pay of $1,400. A group 
“A” teacher in service five years would receive 
$1,800. If granted an educational leave at the end 
of her fifth year, she would receive $400 if absent 
a full year. 

Before receiving a leave, each teacher is required 
to sign an agreement to serve three years in the 
District Schools after her return; such teacher must 
return the money received, if she resigns before the 
completion of three years’ service. She must also 
submit regular reports on the educational work 
pursued as required by the superintendent. 

Guaranteed Lumber 

The financial guarantee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is to be placed on all 
grade-marked lumber from the mills of the United 
States authorized to use the Association trademark, 
according to a decision of the executive committee 
of the board of directors of the association, at a 
meeting held in February, in Washington, D. C. 
This means that school officials erecting buildings 
will have a positive method of determining whether 
lumber used on their jobs is up to specifications. 

The placing of the association’s guarantee on 
trademarked lumber is intended to establish a line 
of distinction for the mutual benefit of users and 
manufacturers of lumber, between good lumber, 


well-manufactured, carefully graded, and accurately 
sized under American lumber standard rules, on 
the one hand, and inferior lumber, poorly manu- 
factured, unseasoned, and carelessly graded, on the 
other. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

—St. Louis, Mo. The school board has approved 
a recommendation of the committee on instruc- 
tion providing for a revision of the rule governing 
vaccination of school children. The rule, in its 
amended form, reads as follows: 

“No child shall be received into any publie school 
unless he has been vaccinated, and in the judg: 
ment of the principal sufficient evidence of vaccina- 
tion has been presented, provided, however, that 
children not successfully vaccinated may be pro- 
visionally enrolled on authorization of the superin- 
tendent of instruction. No vaccination shall be 
performed in or about any school premises, and the 
required vaccination may be performed by the city 
health department of the city of St. Louis, or 
any licensed practising physician. Absence of any 
child by reason of vaccination shall be excused 
if the physician performing the vaccination shall 
certify to the necessity of such absence, and no 
discrimination shall be made against any such child 
by reason of such absence.” 

—Medical attention to teachers at a nominal 
cost is to be provided to the teachers of Virginia. 
A “preventorium” is to be established at Char- 
lottesville. The charge to teachers will be $4 a 
day, with a minimum charge of $15 to any patient. 
This will cover the cost of professional service, 
room, nursing and board. Physicians and surgeons 
of the hospital have agreed to make no charge 
to patients in the preventorium. The movement 
is fostered by the Virginia Education Association 
and the University of Virginia. 


—The prevalence of infantile paralysis was 
greater in 1927 than in 1926 as reported by the 
United States public health service. In 1915 there 
were 3.1 per cent case per 100,000 population. In 
1926 it was 2.5 per cent and in 1927 it was 8.4 
per cent. The geographic distribution of the cases 
of poliomyelitis was irregular. This appears to be 
characteristic of the disease. In 1916 about half 
of the reported cases occurred in the state of New 
York, although the 26 other states which reported 
had almost six times the population of New York. 
In 1927 the states reporting the greatest number 
of cases were California, Massachusetts, and Ohio. 
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Coming Events 
Cast Their Shadows Before 
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WAIL 
of Quality 





Shadows of dirt and grime creep across the newly painted wall. 


The building owner shudders. He knows the significance of that 
evil omen. It means money out of his pocket. It means a general 
repainting will soon be necessary. 


If that dirt could be washed off, without the paint coming off too, 
he would not tremble at mere shadows. 


Next time, perhaps, he’ll cover his walls with Hockaday and free 
himself of worry. For Hockaday can be washed — not once but 
many times. Dirt comes off its surface like dust off a mirror, and 
leaves it gleaming like new. What is more, Hockaday is imper- 
vious to limeburn, checking, peeling, and other paint plagues. It 
is not unusual for one application to stand for ten years in good 
condition. Think what that means in terms of maintenance costs. 


Don’t fear shadows—paint with Hockaday. Save the money you 
now spend for repainting. Send for booklet, “Paint Mileage,” and 
learn the facts about this remarkable surfacer. Free on request. 


Write today. 


HOCKADAY, Inc. 


1823-29 CARROLL AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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Established 1860 


SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 





A SHADE IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS ROLLER 
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“This must not 





happen again!”’ 


ke | A child darts heedlessly off the play- 
| ground into the street . . . and into 
@’| danger. A tragic accident occurs. 
Then, immediate action is taken to 
prevent another such tragedy. Officials 
and public unite in a common resolution 
... This must not happen again! 


It need not have happened at all. An 
Anchor Playground Fence keeps the chil- 
dren within the safe area of the play- 
ground. A high, unclimbable fence stands 
between them and danger. 


Anchor Fences combine everlasting serv- 
ice and pleasing appearance. Heavy gal- 
vanizing, and the strongest posts and 
gates made insure unusual strength and 
long life. Fine lines, graceful square ter- 
minal posts, and the new Wire-Weld 
Gates make Anchor Fences exceptionally 
attractive. 


Anchor Sales and Erecting Service is 
nation-wide. A phone call, wire or letter 
puts it at your disposal. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave. and 35th St. Baltimore, Md. 
Branch Offices and Sales Agents in Principal Cities 















BUY THE FENCE WITH THE STRONGEST POSTS" 
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On school maintenance work 





In the Manual Training 
Department 


For 11 years, Originators and 


Manufacturers of Portable 
Sanding Machines. 





For either reason 


ecee OF for both 


For two good reasons — for two great 
savings, hundreds of schools and col- 
leges use the Clarke Vacuum Portable 
Sander. A triple-duty sander, it makes 
double savings—works six days a week 
for the school. 


On maintenance work, these schools 
have found it a great boon. Actual sav- 
ings of thousands of dollars on one job 
alone have resulted. When desk-tops 
need refinishing, the school carpenter 
does the work then and there. Time is 
saved — labor is saved —and the best 
possible job is done. 


The 120 to 200 scarred, scratched desk- 
tops the CLARKE turns out in a day— 
are just like new! No messy varnish 





and labor of classes and instructor—it 
takes away drudgery of hand-sanding— 
leaves more time for fundamentals. 

By doing all the sanding required—it 
saves the school money, and think, too, 
of the health protection of the CLARKE 
—it’s absolutely dustless in operation. 
Works anywhere —runs off any light 
socket — carried to and from the class- 
room with one hand. 


Your school needs these savings—the 
manual training department should have 
the CLARKE. Satisfy both! Get the 
story now! Mail the coupon. 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 


Dept. G-23, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, I11. 


removers or neutralizers—no slow and 
costly hand-sanding—the CLARKE does 
it all. Also, the school flooring is kept 
in tip-top shape — for the CLARKE 
makes 800 to 1600 up to 2000 or more 
square feet of flooring velvet-smooth and 
beautiful—in a day. 


That’s double duty and here is this 
important duty. 

During the week, this same machine 
is equally useful in the Manual Training 
department. There it saves both time 





WHEN THE SUPERINTENDENT LOSES 


HIS POPULARITY 
(Concluded from Page 38) 


Finally, no matter how rough the going may 
become, the superintendent is going to see that 
the schools suffer as little as possible. Of course 
a town cannot be split in twain over educa- 
tional matters without affecting the schools and 
lessening their efficiency, but the superintendent 
is going to see that the damage is kept down to 
a minimum. At any rate if he is a superin- 
tendent who merits the name, he is going to see 
that he works as hard or harder for the boys 
and girls as he ever did. 

THAT FEMININE SCHOOL DIRECTOR 

(Concluded from Page 46) 

“IL saw it was up to me to save the situ- 
ation, although it was out of control. Oh yes, 
1 spoke pleasantly enough. I didn’t want those 
inen rallying to her side. I knew I could settle 
with them later by common sense and reason. 
So I led the subject around and told her the 
things I had told the chairman to say. 

“We understood each other and she took it 
well, though I know she was furious. We didn’t 
deceive each other a bit, though the men didn’t 
understand. 

“T don’t think she will close her school again 
without permission. I told her she was building 
for the future—that a teacher’s first year meant 
so much—that children were a sacred trust 
and while they were under her care she must 
give them of her best. She must teach them to 
be good citizens by being faithful, honest and 
above all honorable. She must let nothing in- 
terrupt regular school attendance for this is 
the only schooling many of them would ever 
have: that no one is so likely to be criticised 
as the teacher of a country school and she must 
place herself above reproach. 

“The men agreed with me heartily and told 
the teacher, ‘Mrs. Armand is right and can 


POWERFUL — FA 
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apeus menawy | 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co., 
Dept. G23, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the facts on how 
the Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander can save 
and benefit the school. 


PN + 6 a 0a Pew ses eodoes ders sedeasaraceaadamas | 
Address . 





help you very much because she has been a 
teacher herself. I hope you will be very good 
friends.’ 

“T know one thing, I shall insist on personal 
interviews hereafter when a teacher is hired 
and I shall be one of those to do the inter- 
viewing.” 

“You think, then, that women don’t deceive 
each other,” laughed Mr. Armand. 

“Reason enough,” she retorted, “they can’t.” 


CARDINAL SCHOOL PESTS 
(Concluded from Page 48) 


a small part of his dynamic energy to concilia- 
tion and to correlating the various interests of 
his district, this story of a Cardinal School 
Pest would never have been written. 

I have known Eldorman these many years. 
I have come to love him as a brother, pest 
though I know him to be. The bitterness he 
left behind him in Mountainview is not the 
worst results of his work by any means. For 
after the big stir-up was over, the village settle1 
down to a state of apathy as marked as the ex: 
citement which had prevailed during his stay. 
The administration under Barriso has followed 
a slow and narrow policy. 

An inevitable reaction. I believe it will be 
another seven years before those people are 
willing to launch forth upon another campaign 
of progress. 


THE OTLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL BUILDING 
(Concluded from Page 65) 


special rooms than they do to classrooms. In 
communities where no special provision is made 
for public clinics, space for school medical in- 
spection is included. The increased demand for 
better health conditions in the school has caused 
arrangements to be made to carry on the school- 
work when the weather permits almost in the 
open air. One method of providing for this 
has been the enlargement of the window area 


and the construction of open verandas. The 
glazed folding partitions on the outer and 
veranda sides of the building can be drawn back 
so that either or both sides of the room can be 
thrown open and the children can work prac- 
tically in the free open air. 

The Otley School 

The new grammar school at Otley is planned 
in the shape of a huge rectangle with an as- 
sembly hall dividing the open interior space 
into two quadrangles. The entire arrangement 
is such that each classroom has outside light 
and ample ventilation. The assembly hall itself 
can be turned into an open-air room by means 
of the awning type of windows which extend 
the full height.of the side walls. 

The library is in the front section of the 
building and is arranged for reading and study 
while the classes are in session. The gymna- 
sium is a typical example of the English drill 
hall and is fitted up with all the apparatus re- 
quired for senior pupils. The shops for wood- 
work and metal work are fitted up with unit 
benches and have at one end special seating 
arrangements for mechanical drawing. The 
physics laboratory is fitted up with open framed 
tables, and the chemical laboratory has work- 
tables fitted with sinks, drawers, and lockers. 

The classrooms, etc., are heated by hot-water 
system with direct radiation. 


PER CAPITA COSTS OF OREGON 
EDUCATION 

Although the total elementary and high-school 
educational bill of the state of Oregon is more than 
$23,000,000 a year, the most of one year’s school- 
ing per pupil is only $127.90. A report compiled 
by C. A. Howard, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, shows that last year $23,783,852.54 was spent 
in high schools and elementary schools in Oregon’s 
36 counties. The number of pupils was listed as 
185,959. Of this sum women teachers received in 
salaries more than $8,000,000, while men instrue- 

tors were paid slightly more than $1,000,000. 
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The Holding Power of the Schools of the State 
of Washington 


Josephine Corliss Preston, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Olympia, Washington 


The October number of the Scnoot Boarp 
JOURNAL carried an interesting message to the 
educators of the state of Washington in Dr. 
Witham’s statement that the “evergreen state” 
ranks first in th® nation in the “holding power” 
of its public schools. This “holding power” 
study referred to the percentage of the pupils 
enrolled in the upper six grades of a state school 
system. 

Since this achievement could be interpreted 
only as the result of the combined efforts of its 
people, as superintendent of publie instruction, 
I immediately wrote the city and county super- 
intendents for their reaction as to the contribut- 
ing causes. 

A study of the prompt replies which came 
from every part of the state has proved so in- 
teresting that I am passing it on to the eduea- 
tors of the nation. 

The keynote of these replies has been “eo- 
operation between the people and the public 
schools.” 


The replies of the educators mention the fol- 
lowing outstanding features as in their jude- 


ment were resnonsible for the record of the 
“holding power”: 

Cooperation between the people and the publie 
schools. 


Type of citizens. 

Generous financial support. 

The teacher. 

Broadened curriculum. 

Consolidation. 

Transportation. 

Supervision. 

Vocational education (agriculture, homemaking. part 
time, and trade and industry). 

Junior high. 

Health education. 

Compulsory school attendance in grades. 

Sducational guidance. 

Eighth-grade letter. 


Athletics. 
Service clubs and organizations (rotary, kiwanis, 
labor, parent-teacher association, boy scouts, camp- 


fire girls, etc.). 
Character of industries. 
Adequate school publicity. 
Student-body management. 
ixtracurricular activities. 


The following expression quoted from various 
letters are typical: 

“The sentiment in the community has even greater 
influence than that within the school itself.” 

“An increasingly humanistic attitude toward child 
life. School today is not an institution for the child 
to attend, but the child is the school—a human being 
with recognized abilities and rights.” 

“A wakening of the school consciousness among the 
people of the communities.” 

“The excellent school facilities supplied in this state 
undoubtedly make a great contribution to bhoelding 
power.” 

“The teachers deserve a great 
They have been exceptional.” 

“The trained teacher all the way through from 
primary to twelfth year has contributed each her or 
his share to this holding power.” 

“We have secured a higher type of leadership in the 
personnel of the teachers.” 

“The holding power of the schools is dependent upon 
the teacher's personality.” 

“Good, conscientious teachers who understand and 
appreciate adolescent boys and girls will do more to 
hold pupils in the schools than any other thing.” 

“An efficient corps of teachers with a sympathetic 
attitude.” 

“In the final analysis, the sympathetie and 
Standing teacher is the pivotal point in the 
matter.” 

“Adaptation of the work to the needs and capacities 
of individual pupils.” 

“The extensive program of consolidation which has 
been carried on is largely the reason The 
attraction of a central plant with the activities that 
are possible only under such an arrangement, has a 
great psychological effect upon the pupil.” 

“Our various consolidations and transportation sys 
tems bring the high schools within reach of all.” 

“The change in the attitude toward education and 
the schools on the part of the labor organizations has 
acted very favorably on the local schools.” 

“Our attendance department, assisted by our school 
nurses, follow up absences very closely.” 

“The compulsory school law keeps the children in 
school at least until they are 15 or 16. and most of 
those capable of doing high-school work at all are in 
high school before they reach that age.” 

“The urge of the teachers and the interest taken in 
the welfare of our students by the ‘service’ clubs have 
encouraged many students to continue their work in 
the high school.” 

“Student activities in junior and senior high schools 
have vitalized schoolwork for many pupils who might 
otherwise become apathetic and drop out.” 

“The type of our industries is not such as to place 
a great premium on juvenile labor.” 


An interesting fact noted in the study of the 
replies on the “holding power” is that “Seattle 
has the largest percentage of pupils attending 
high sehool in proportion to the total sehool 
enrollment of anv city of its size in America. 
A little over one fourth of the pupils attending 
school in Seattle are in the high schools.” 


share of the credit. 


under 
whole 


Protecting the School Playground 


(Concluded from Page 45) 


platform and tracks in large city terminals are 
not always required by law, but every large city 
terminal has some barrier between its tracks 
and its public, to insure the movement of traffic 
with the greatest expedition and safety. 

The danger to the school child standing upon 
the edge of the school yard nearest a miain- 
traveled highway is scarcely less than if he 
stood upon the unfenced platform at any rail- 
way terminal. 

In spite of laws and warning signs, cars speed 
by schoolhouses at a velocity greater than the 
average speed of locomotives passing city 
terminal platforms. Insofar as killing poten- 
tially is concerned, it is debatable whether or 
not the automobile is not just as dangerous as 
the locomotive. Whatever the cars lack in size, 
it can be argued, they certainly make up in 
numbers. Statistics prove that far more chil- 
dren are killed or injured by cars than are killed 
or injured by locomotives. Why, then, a grow- 
ing public is asking, should not the same safety 
consideration be observed along the highways 
as are demanded along the right of way of rail- 
roads ? 

An incident which occurred about a year ago 
in a Wisconsin city of about 17,000 population 
will serve to illustrate the trend in popular feel- 
ing upon this matter. 

In this particular city the school board would 
not hear arguments in favor of fencing. It 
was an unnecessary expense, according to their 


point of view; the schools in their city could 
do better without it. 

One day, just as school was dismissed, a small 
boy dashed out of the school vard and in front 
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of a car. He was killed almost instantly: Wit- 
nesses claimed that the driver had been driving 
carefully and that the fault was the boy’s. The 
accident, according to them, was unavoidable. 

“Not so,” popular opinion in the city replied: 
“there was responsibility here for this accident; 
but it does not rest upon the shoulders of the 
driver—it is rather definitely shown that he 
did all in his power to avoid hitting the child— 
but how about that school yard? Had every 
reasonable device been installed to prevent just 
such an oceurrence ?” 

The school board of that city saw the light. 
They sent out an urgent call for bids, and, in a 
special meeting, let contracts for fencing every 
school in the city. They had learned their 
lesson. 

According to Wisconsin law, a fence is re- 
quired around the grounds of country schools 
before they may receive state aid, and indicates 
the trend of growing public opinion in this 
direction. It may be only a question of time 
before other states will follow suit and require 
fences between main-traveled highways and the 
school. 

From the school board’s point of view, the 
arguments favoring the fencing of school 
grounds, in fact, sum themselves up in exactly 
the same way as do the arguments favoring 
fencing of railroad property. They may be 
stated in three terse phrases: for publie protec- 
tion; for property protection; and for self-pro- 
tection. 


ENROLLMENT INCREASE IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA SCHOOLS 

Statistics recently prepared for the Philadelphia 
board of education show that, during the last 25 
years, the school enrollment has increased 57.8 per 
cent, as against 49.2 per cent growth in population. 
A total of two million ten thousand persons are 
served by the Philadelphia school system, which 
has a total enrollment of 323,804 students. 

The report shows that in 1902 only 16,000 boys 
and girls received the benefits of a high-school edu- 
cation, although 158.000 were enrolled in the school 
system. Today, more than 72.000 are in the high 
schools, making an enormous increase of 342.6 per 
cent. Looking at the figures in another way, the 
number of high-school pupils has increased seven 
times more than the population represented. 

The first six grades of school have failed to keep 
pace with the population, showing an increase of 
only 24.2 per cent. In commenting on this point, 
Supt. IE. C. Broome holds that it does not mean 
there has been a falling off in the number of 
beginners, but that they are passing through the 
schools much faster than in the old days. Modern 
methods have eliminated much of the former re- 
tardation and the lower grades are no longer 


crowded with over-age pupils. 





FENCING AROUND A NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL. 
The New York City board of education has made it almost a universal rule to fence its new buildings in the 


outlying sections of the city. 


Public School No. 14 at Bell Harbor, Borough of Queens, has a substantial iron fence 


harmonizing with the design of the building around the entire grounds. 
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—and Everyone Delighted 


What more could anyone say of anything—than to say it is 100%? 


From a letter by Chas. S. Mason, President of the School Board, Hancock, Mich., we take 
the following paragraph: 


“In reference to the Laboratory Furniture of the Hancock High School, when the purchase 
was made I was President of the Board, and can say that everything we bought from you was 
100% and that every member of the School Board and of the High School teaching staff is more 
than delighted with the Laboratory Furniture.” 


Sewwuner 
Laboratory Furniture 


Used in schools all over America for the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Elec- 
tricity, Drawing and Art, Domestic Science, ard Manual Training. 








. Ask leading educators everywhere, and they will assure you of these facts: 
) 
r 1. That Kewaunee is most scientifically designed for the greatest possible pedagogic service. 
. 2. That Kewaunee is made by men who know woods—how to select, how to treat before use, and 
e how to fashion for long life and perfect service. 
h 3. That Kewaunee is moderately priced—that it is the greatest value in its field. 
s 4. That Kewaunee does stand up under service. 
1 Send us your floor plan blueprints or rough sketches. We will make suggestive layout for 
h equipment to meet your requirements without charge or obligation. 
T 
9 ° » 

e Here’s the Authority on Laboratory Furniture 
n 

The Kewaunee Book—a magnificently illustrated volume in colors—over 400 pages—is the 
p most complete work in print on the subject. It will pay you to consult it before planning origi- 
of nal installations or additions to present equipment. Sent free to Boards or School Officials. 
Ss 





7 LABORATORY FURNITURE b f EXPERTS 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, TREAS. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office New York Office 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., 1511 Kimball Bldg. 70 Fifth Avenue 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock Denver Lincoln, Nebr. Columbus 
Spokane Oklahoma City Los Angeles Jackson, Miss. Baton Rouge Phoenix Philadelphia 
Greensboro, N. C. El Puso Salt Lake City Portland, Ore. Des Moines San Francisco 










Kewaunee Drawing Table No. Kewaunee Art Table No. 400, for 6 stu- Kewaunee Mechanical 
205, for 8 students. Four com- dents. Provides perpendicular private Drawing Table No. 225, for 


6 students. Each student 


partments open to the front has his own private 4 
as sown rivate rawer, 


. compartments, opening in front, for 
and four to the rear, holding 


EEE 


ineeie i i i th boards, instruments, and materials, and with individual key. Com- 
arawing ,0ards anc other ° ° — : , 
‘ ; six individual drawers for instruments, partment on left for draw- 
equipment. A very economical ing boards. Used in many 
desk. tools, etc. high schools. 


We make a full line of Mechanical Drawing and Art Tables—for any size class and any number 


nee of students. Ask for complete Art and Drawing Table Catalog. 









































No. 699 
PHYSICS TABLE 

A simple, popular Ke- 

waunee design, with gas 

connections and a wood 

crossbar. 


















No. 14223 
COMBINATION PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY TABLE 


This design is practical for use as a student’s 
desk or in a private laboratory. Has two larger 
and eight smaller drawers and four cupboards. 
Very solidly constructed and finely finished. 


No. 1006 


STUDENTS’ BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 


Where a complete work-table is desired, this will 
fill the need admirably. 















No. 1302 
ELECTRICAL DESK 
Accommodates 8 students working in sections of 
four. Each student has one small drawer exclu- 
sively. The top tier of drawers and the cupboards 
are used in common. A two-gang set of Hubbell 


polarized plugs and receptacles is placed at each 
end of desk. 














No. 1938 


SINGLE MANUAL TRAINING 
BENCH 


A desk for individual use, 
Equipped with all-steel non-break- 
able vise. 
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GUNN’ LINO” DESKS and TABLES for SCHOOLS 


NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
BOARDS AND EXECUTIVES 


(Concluded from Page 54) 
to the school, the hiring of teachers being only 
one of many problems to be considered. Build- 
ings, equipment, and decisions in emergencies 
all fall back upon the men who O.K. the bills 
—the school board. 

“If any job is more important than the selec- 
tion of teachers, it is the selection of janitors,” 
declared Supt. M. C. Lefler of Lincoln. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Lefler explained the extensive work 
touching the physical welfare of children in the 
Lincoln schools, endeavoring to show that much 
of this work can be done in the smaller schouls. 

“Why the Public School,” was discussed by 
Mr. E. J. Overing, board member from Red 
Cloud. 


Supt. J. H. Beveridge of Omaha gave a com- 
prehensive review of the matter of teachers’ 
pensions, telling of the operation of this system 
in Omaha, the only Nebraska city in which it 
is found, also telling of the plans followed by 
the Bell Telephone Company and the Union 
Pacific railroad. Speaking of teachers’ salaries, 
Mr. Beveridge believes that beginners are paid 
higher salaries in proportion to the service they 
render than are teachers who have learned the 
job through six or seven years of work in the 
system. 

Thursday afternoon’s main topic was that of 
vocational guidance, with the opening paper by 
Supt. OC. Ray Gates of Grand Island. The dis- 
cussion was led by Principal H. E. Bradford 
of the University School of Agriculture who 
also is chairman of the University Department 
of Vocational Guidance. Mr. Bradford called 
upon Mr. C. A. Fulmer, State Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance, who told of the results of ques- 
tionaries sent to 40,000 high-school boys and 
girls in about 400 Nebraska high schools, show- 
ing many startling choices for lifework, but in 


the main stressing agriculture and teaching, 
and other fundamental activities. 

Supt. Conrad Jacobson of York finds a dis- 
tinct menace to the schools in the many de- 
mands made on pupils from outside organiza- 
tions. These should be cut out altogether, he 
declares, or limited to some three or four of 
general and outstanding merit. 

On Wednesday evening the association mem- 
bers were invited to attend the banquet of the 
Nebraska Schoolmasters Club, and many ac- 
cepted this invitation. 

All papers and discussions were distinctly of 
the constructive type. To many who recall the 
time only a few years ago when the school 
boards and school executives met simultaneous- 
ly but in separate places, with the seeming pur- 
pose of developing friction between the two 
groups, the harmony of the united body was 
gratifying indeed. 

Election of officers resulted in the naming of 
Mr. E. J. Overing, Red Cloud, as president, 
Supt. J. A. Doremus of Aurora as vice-presi- 
dent, with Mr. G. R. Dodds of Superior re- 
elected as secretary-treasurer. 

EDUCATING A SUPERINTENDENT OF 


SCHOOLS 
(Continued from Page 43) 


thoroughly, not only in the gala dress that it 
wears for public view and exhibition, sometimes 
in a brave attempt to conceal the utterly drab 
and dreary nature of the real thing, but the 
community as it actually lives. But he must 
not be an inquisitor, a Polly Pry, a spy; in his 
collection of information he must be so honest 
and earnest as to win confidence, and so sincere 
as to enlist for self-help those who need most 
what he can give them. He must be so famil- 
iar with the type of home from which his boys 
and girls come, that he can assist them when 
they need assistance, and guide them on to get 
the best possible returns from school education. 

6. Good English. If the superintendent in 


uno’ Desks 
for Teachers 


<ecnsaccnsnenieciecesill canines 
o 


tino’ Tables 


are popular for 


Cafeterias-Libraries 
and 


All Departments 


inning 
° 


Quiet - Pleasing 
No breakage of tops. 


Our New Two Color Tops are 
exceedingly decorative. 


Me 
° 


Catalog and Sample of top on request. 


The Gunn Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


40 Years Builders of Desks and Tables 





his fundamental education has escaped a 
mastery of the English language, the defect 
should be remedied at the earliest opportunity. 
A forceful style, an easy diction, with perfect 
spelling, punctuation, grammar and form, are 
absolutely essential. The application of the 
superintendent’s knowledge of English should 
appear in his speech and in his writing. 
Teachers quickly detect the language lapses of 
the superintendent of schools, and are likely 
to rate him accordingly. The literati in his 
community will expect good English as the 
least attainment of the superintendent of 
schools, and will not tolerate one who falls short 
of approved standards. 

7. Public Speaking. There have been super- 
intendents who concealed exposure of speech 
deficiencies by avoiding speaking in public. 
There .is scarcely another ability that is so 
helpful in cultivating community support as 
good public speaking. The superintendent who 
can make a dignified address on occasions eall- 
ing for serious discussion, who can make a 
stirring address when enthusiasm is wanted, 
who can reach the level of his audience whether 
it be a group of children, their parents, or the 
teachers, has ability that will carry him a long 
way toward success. With this skill should 
also be included the art of cogent, concise, clear, 
and discriminating presentation of matters be- 
fore the school committee or in conference. A 
superintendent who has a speech defect cannot 
afford to save for some other purpose the money 
that would buy relief; the superintendent who 
cannot talk freely, plainly and interestingly, 
without confusion or embarrassment, ought to 
seek instruction and training. Probably he will 
never become an orator, but the biographies of 
great orators usually recount bashfulness and 
diffidence in first efforts; and the emotions un- 
der control are the assets‘ contributing most 
to ultimate -success: vide Patrick Henry. 

(Concluded on Page 138) 
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EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY 
in SCHOOL SEATING 


O those school officials who see the economy 
( Jot efficient seating over a period of years, 
the Law Non-colliding Chair will have an 
especial appeal. Its sturdiness of construction, its 
convenience in use, its silence of operation, the 
saving in floor space it effects, and its correct pos- 
ture features will contribute to an enduring satis- 
faction. 

The Law Non-colliding Chair is particularly 
adaptable for use in the following departments: 
Biology, Chemistry, Commercial, Domestic Art, 
Domestic Science, General Science, and Physics. 
It is equally appropriate for use on Clinic tables 
and Teachers’ desks. In fact, it can be used on 
any desk or table which provides a minimum of 
22 inches of knee space, and can be furnished with 
fixture for attaching it to the right or to the left 
table or desk leg, as required. 

Interested school executives are invited to write 





In the above illustration the for our descriptive pamphlet showing the chairs 
Law Non-Colliding Chair No. attached to various types of desks and tables. This 
202 is shown attached to a pamphlet is most complete with details covering 


Teacher’s desk. The saddle seat the many uses of the chair and contains other in- 


and correct posture back insure teresting information regarding its many points 
of a comfortable sitting position. of merit.. Your copy will be sent promptly and 
The saving in floor space re- without obligation. 

quired, as compared to the desk B. L. Marble School Chairs, in addition to the 
swivel chair of the past, is read- Law Non-colliding Chair, include chapel chairs, 
ily apparent. stools, teachers’ chairs, and many different types 
of tablet arm chairs. An ever-increasing percent- 
age of school officials are learning that there is a 
startling economy in the purchase of B. L. Marble 
School Chairs as compared to those of less ex- 
, i pensive make. 





~ 







In the opposite illustration the School equipment and office furniture 


‘ : dealers are urged to write for details 
Lincoln Science Table of the of our merchandising proposition. 


Kewaunee Manufacturing Com- 
pany is shown equipped with six 
Law Non-Colliding Students’ 
| Chairs, No. 200. The flexibility 
| of arrangement places no restric- 
tions on the movements of the 
Student. When not in use the 
chair can be placed under the 
| table, thus permitting the use of 
the latter from a standing posi- 
tion. Passage ways tre clear 
at all times! 









@ie B. L. MARBLE CHAIR COMPANY 


SCHOOL SEATING DIVISION 
BEDFORD, OHIO 
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RITE for colored circular showing the Siebert Cafeteria 
counter—a sectional counter shipped knocked-down 
and set up with screw-driver and a pair of pliers. Practically 
any panelling material desired. No installing trouble. 


Sold exclusively by SANI PRODUCTS CO., North Chicago, Il. 
Selling Organization for Sani Metal and Sani Onyx 


Ce 


COMPLETE FOOD AND DRINK EQUIPMENT 








(Concluded from Page 136) 
Minor Personal Skills 

8. Effective Note-Taking. The superintend- 
ent who includes in his preparation for service 
a command of some system of stenography, or 
the ability to condense in brief note or summary 
from the essentials of an interview or confer- 
ence, from which he can reproduce a faithful 
account of what was said, will find that the 
time spent in achieving this skill will repay 
him many times its value. The superintendent 
need not have high-speed reporting ability; a 
practical knowledge of simple phonetic conden- 
sations, of code words and abbreviations related 
to his work, and careful attention to decoding 
while memory is fresh will be sufficient ordinari- 
ly. A consistent report of an interview, resting 
upon truthful reproduction, will help on many 
oceasions when there may be a difference of 
assertion and opinion as to what transpired. 

9. Neatness and Orderly Habits. These in- 
clude care of clothing, linen, shoes, hair, face, 
hands, teeth, ete., and correction of slovenly 
habits that oceasion persons of 
refinement. The superintendent of 
ought to carry the air of dignified refinement 
associated with the prosperous and successful 
businessman. The 
Laertes is relevant: 
“Costly thy habit as thy purse ean buy, 

But not expressed in faney; rich not gaudy: 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 

10. Kindness and Sympathy. There is no 
good reason why an appointment as a superin- 
tendent should change what was a human into 
an iceberg. What is there in the life of the 
superintendent that produces so much coldness ? 
Vastly more can be acecomplisked toward the 
pleasant relations that are absolutely essential 
for good administration if the superintendent of 
schools “has a heart” even if he doesn’t wear it 
on his coat sleeve. 


revulsion in 


schools 


advice of Polonius to 


11. Hobbies. The superintendent ought to 
have the education of a gentleman, which in- 
cludes the pursuit of something other than his 
work, which will afford him rest through change 
in occupation, and recreation. The best type of 
superintendent will be responsive to a wide vari- 
ety of interests, cultural, social, educational, 
recreational. There is no good reason why he 








shouldn’t play golf, join a respectable club, 
attend clean theatrical performances, do his bit 
in community service, and act the part of the 
good citizen, responsive to all its various needs. 

Finally, I admit that I have laid out a pro- 
gram. Perhaps another may do better. I shall 
be very much gratified if I started a 
discussion. 


have 


One Thing That Does It 


A schoolman had accepted the superintendency 
of a small town. He was a stranger not only in 
the town but in the state. He had had considerable 
success as a teacher and as an executive in his 
native state, but he was not a little apprehensive 
of his new board, of the community, and of those 
remote professional superior-officers—the county 
superintendent and the state-department examiners. 

His advent into the school office began with the 
necessary process of getting acquainted with the 
methods, customs, and other items incident to the 
management of the schools. Outside of class 
hours, the new superintendent spent some time in 
making the acquaintance of the members of the 
school board, of the businessmen, various civic and 
social leaders, and getting their point of view on 
school matters in general. Through these relation- 
ships he touched here and there the problems of 
local concern and soon established himself favor- 
ably in local esteem. 


With the September opening of school the usual 
problem appeared. Contact with parents and 
teachers in regard to promotions, methods, and 
supplies were of a nature which every experienced 
schoolman handles with tact and dispatch. His 
relations to the board of education as a whole, and 
to the members individually, appeared as satisfac- 
tory as could be expected in so short a time. 

Early in the third month after the opening of 
the term, he found in his office one morning a 
stranger who introduced himself as an official from 
the state department. It required only a few 
ininutes of conversation to arrive at the conclusion 
that the inspector was in a pleasant mood. The 
superintendent was surprised to find him so cordial 
and sympathetic. The school was inspected in a 
remarkably brief time. An hour’s tour of the 
classes, a brief walk through the playroom and 





shops, a glance at the boiler room. and ten minutes’ 
discussion of plans, and the inspection was over. 
Before leaving the inspector complimented the 
superintendent in no uncertain terms, 


Surprised as well as pleased by the attitude of 
the inspector (we all like to be praised) the new 
superintendent was in a mood to feel that his suc- 
cess in the community was well begun. It was not 
until some days later, on mature consideration of 
things as they existed, that the pleasure was offset 
by an inquiry that arose in his mind as to how 
the inspector had arrived at his conclusions. How 
did he know that the school was well conducted 
and that the new superintendent had found a warm 
place in the estimation of the town? 


With this inquiry still unanswered, he found 
himself on Saturday in the chair of the town’s 
iwnost popular barber and political wiseacre. What- 
ever perplexity had confused him previously, the 
barber cleared it up. It had happened that during 
the first days of his residence in town, he had by 
some unknown means impressed the barber, and 
it further happened that the latter was a close 
political friend of the state inspector. In a 
whisper, he received the illuminating information 
that he had been started off on the right foot with 
the inspector through this influence. To make a 
long story short, the school had been inspected in 
the barber shop before it had been visited. 


This story is not told as a reflection on inspec- 
tors or their methods. Neither is it told to ex- 
aggerate or minimize the influence of barbers as 
political friends or creators of community senti- 
ment. It is told, however, to point out with some 
definiteness, at least one thing that makes the 
tenure of a superintendent in a small town diffi- 
cult, if not perilous.—Old Timer. 
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101 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


This is the H-W Combina- 
tion Desk, a sturdy and 
trouble-proof school unit. 


The H-W line of School 
Seats is most complete and 
contains many desirable 


models. 








| BUILT FOR STRENUOUS SERVICE 


| "THIS is the Heywood-Wakefield Combination Desk, built to stand up under the 

long and severe use which every school unit is bound to receive. Its construction 

- is so simple that there is nothing to get out of order, yet so strong that it will serve 

for years and years with one hundred per cent efficiency. The heavy PRESSED 

STEEL frame work and the solid wood parts are immovably united to make a desk 
that evenly and easily absorbs all weight and strain. 


Our seating experts will be pleased to explain why this Combination Desk also per- 
mits closer spacing without sacrifice of comfort — why it affords a more economical 
means of seating. These men will also be glad to offer you 

practical seating plans, without cost or obligation on your part, 
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DA Peds 


of NEW APPARATUS 


vitally interesting to every) 
Physics Teacher 


INGLED out from 
S hundreds of sugges- 

tions made by those 
on the firing line of science 
teaching, these new addi- 
tions to the Harcourt Cat- 
alogue represent the com- 
bined judgment of many 
individuals, each a special- 
ist in his field. 


Our salesmen bring hun- 
dreds of ideas from enthusi- 
astic teachers. Each is con- 
sidered by both educational 
and technical staff, but only 
those having exceptional 
merit are selected for pro- 
duction. The factory must 
prove its ability to build 
each new item to the Har- 
court Quality Standard at 
a cost which will permit its 
sale, at a reasonable price, 
toalarge number of schools. 
Our adherence to this policy 
is one reason why teachers 
and superintendents have 
said that Harcourt Labora- 
tory Equipment gives, for 
each dollar spent, the great- 
est returns in educational 
results. 


These 24 Pages have been 
made an integral part of 
our 1928 Physics Catalogue, 
known as 33R. Prices have 
been revised. Secretaries 
and Business Managers will 
be glad to find the general 
tendency downward. 


L. E. Knott Apparatus Com- 
pany, 79 Amherst Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


CHarcour{ 


Laboratory 


Equipment i 


STANDARD for EDUCATION SINCE 1695 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY, 
79 Amherst Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


We are interested in Physics Catalogue 33R. Please send copy. 
Check here [1 if also interested in Chemistry. 
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An Outstanding 
SHELDON Feature 


—~DURABILITY! 


To get your money’s worth in laboratory furniture, 
you’ve got to buy equipment that is built to stand 
the gaff, for in the whole category of uses to which 
furniture may be subjected laboratory service is by 
far the most rigorous and severe! Ordinary furni- 
ture will soon go to pieces in the laboratory. The 
small initial saving you may make in buying it will 
never pay the repair bills or compensate for the 
inefficiencies created by poor equipment. In equip- 
ping your laboratory it pays to buy the best. 





CONSTRUCTION THAT STANDS THE 
MOST SEVERE TESTS 


One of the outstanding features we have built into 
Sheldon furniture is durability—long-life. Cabinet 
construction, doors, drawers, tops, accessory equip- 
ment—every part of the furniture is made especially 
for hard service in the laboratory. Sheldon uses 
heavier material and more features of re-enforce- 
ment than any other manufacturer in the laboratory 
field. If you want to get the most for your money 
investigate Sheldon furniture before you buy. 


SHELDON FURNITURE BEFORE YOU 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE 
BUY. SEND FOR LITERATURE TODAY. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Furniture for 


Chemistry Domestic Science 
Physics Domestic Art 
Biology Manual Training 
General Science Mechanical Drawing 
Agriculture Art 


Cases and Cabinets 
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Strong, Light, 
| Durable, Handy, 
Sanitary and 
Comfortable 
















This test shows strength of 
back fastenings at seat and 
rigidity of bracing of legs 
and their fastenings to seat. 


Standard Equipment in 
Hundreds of Schools 


and Industrial Plants 


Our complete catalog describes many other items 
which fill special school needs. Let us send it to you 
for your information files. 


THE TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE CO. 
2091 Hastings St., 


No. 
used in School 
popular items. 


select from. 


Toledo, Ohio. 





There are thousands of our 
156 Chairs now being 
Cafeterias. 
This is only one of our many 
Full range of 
styles, sizes, and finishes to 


Cafeteria Furniture 


Steel furniture, with all its advantage, designed di- 
rectly to meet school conditions; built for specific 
school uses; proved successful by years of actual use 
in schools—there you have the story behind this line 
of UHL Steel 


Chairs, Stools, Tables 


UHL Steel chair frames are built of U-Shaped channel steel, 
welded into one solid unit at points of greatest strain. They 
are wonderfully strong without being clumsy; durable with- 
out being heavy; comfortable yet economical of space; hand- 
some in style without loss of sanitary simplicity in design. 
The same features of excellence are incorporated in our other 
recommended items. 





No. 156 “LinUhl” Chair 


THE TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE CO. 
2091 Hastings St., Toledo, Ohio. 


You may send catalog. 


Name.... 
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School Budgets in North Carolina 


a 


—The North Carolina legislature at its 1927 ses- 
sion made changes in the school law providing 
revenues for public education. In connection with 
these changes, the legislature amended sections 175 
to 179, outlining the contents and the operation of 
school budgets. 

Under the amended law, the May budget of 
county boards of education will provide for three 
separate funds (a) a current expense fund, (b) 
capital outlay fund, and (c) a debt service fund. 

a) The current expense fund will include: (1) 
expenses of general control—per diem of board of 
education, salaries of superintendent, attendance 
cfficer, and clerical assistants, travel and communi- 
cation, office supplies and expense, and other neces- 
sary expenses of general control; (2) instructional 
service—salaries of teachers, principals, and super- 
visors, and other necessary items of instruction; 
(3) operation of school plant—wages of janitors 
and other employees, fuel, water, light, and power, 
janitors’ supplies, expenses for care of grounds, and 
other expenses of operation; (4) maintenance of 
plant—upkeep of grounds, repair of buildings, re- 
pair and replacement of heating. lighting, and 
plumbing equipment, instructional apparatus, fur- 
niture, and other equipment, and other expenses 
of maintenance; (5) fixed charges—rent, insurance, 
and other necessary fixed charges; (6) auxiliary 
agencies—replacement of and repair of library 
books, transportation of pupils, and other necessary 
auxiliary activities. 

b) The capital outlay fund will provide for the 
purchase of sites, the erection of school buildings, 
including teachers’ homes, improvement of new 
school grounds, alteration and addition to build- 
ings, installation of heating, lighting, and plumb- 
ing, purchase of furniture, including instructional 
apparatus of new buildings, office equipment, 
acquisition of trucks and vehicles for the trans- 
portation of pupils, and for the better operation 
and administration of schools, and other necessary 
capital outlay. 

ec) The debt service fund will provide for the 
payment of all loans due the state, the interest and 
principal on bonds, payments to the sinking fund, 
payment of district indebtedness for schools 
assumed by the county, apportionment to districts 
voting bonds or to districts borrowing from the 
county board of education and for all indebtedness 





which is payable during the fiscal year for which 
the budget is prepared. 

See. 178. How to determine the amount of the 
current expense fund, the capital outlay fund, and 
the debt service fund. All poll taxes, fines, for- 
feitures, penalties, and all public-school revenues of 
the country not otherwise appropriated shall be 
placed to the credit of the current expense fund 
authorized in section 175, except as otherwise pro- 
vided. After the county board of education has 
determined in accordance with law the total current 
expense for county schools and the salaries for char- 
ter districts and, in addition, has determined the 
capital outlay and debt service needs for the county 
schools for the year, the basis of the amounts to 
be included in the May budget for the special char- 
ter districts in addition to salaries shall be arrived 
at in the following manner: 

(1) From the total current expense fund shall 
be deducted (a) salaries of teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents and (b) all cur- 
rent expenses for general control. This balance 
shall be the remainder of the current expense fund 
for schools other than special charter districts. 
The county board of education will allow for cur- 
rent expenses, except as otherwise provided herein, 
the same per capita amount per pupil enrolled for 
the previous school year to the special-charter dis- 
tricts that is allowed to all the other schools of 
the county. 

(2) From the total capital outlay fund provided 
for county school will be deducted (a) all revenue 
for capital outlay for a specific district or districts 
and (b) items financed by long-term loans or bonds 
and all other nonrevenue receipts, including the 
proceeds from the sale of school property. On the 
basis of the balance thus determined, the county 
board of education will allow for capital outlay the 
same per capita amount per pupil enrolled for the 
previous school year to the special charter districts 
that is allowed to all other schools. 

(3) When the county board of education has 
determined the necessary amount to be raised from 
county funds for debt service for all schools other 
than special-charter districts and local tax districts 
voting bonds or borrowing from the county board 
of education in whole or in part for providing suit- 
able building or buildings for said district for the 
six months’ school term, said board will allow for 


the debt service fund the same per capita amount 
per pupil enrolled for the previous school year to 
the special charter districts and to districts voting 
bonds or borrowing from the county board of educa- 
tion for said building purposes that is allowed to 
all other schools of the county. Provided, the 
amount allowed for any year does not exceed the 
actual debt service need of the said districts in any 
year. If the amount derived from the sources men- 
tioned is insufficient for these funds the commis- 
sioners are authorized to levy an additional tax to 
meet the actual needs of each fund. 

In section 194 governing the operation of the 
county school budget, it is provided that the county 
board on the first Monday in each month shall file 
with the county commissioners a statement showing 
the condition of the annual six months’ school 
budget at the close of the preceding month. This 
statement will include a careful estimate of the 
necessary expenditures to be made during the cur- 
rent month from the six-months’ school budget. In 
like manner each special-charter district must pre- 
pare and file a similar statement, which will be the 
guide in determining for the special-charter district 
the amount to be included in the monthly statement 
of cash needs. 

Section 197 lays down rules for the disbursement 
of school funds. The county board of education 
must divide the funds belonging to the county into 
two classes—(1) those apportioned to districts for 
salaries for instructional service and other regular 
employees, and (2) those reserved to the county 
board of education for all other necessary expenses 
included in the budget under current expense fund, 
capital fund, and debt service fund. — 

The treasurer shall pay out funds reserved to 
the county board of education only on warrants 
signed by the chairman and secretary of said board. 
The treasurer will pay out county funds appor- 
tioned to the district for the six-months’ term, 
special tax funds, and supplemental funds from 
other sources only on a properly executed order 
signed by a majority of the district committee, one 
of whom shall be the secretary, and countersigned 
by the county superintendent: Provided, however, 
all supplements on salaries payable during the six- 
months’ term from local taxes will be drawn on 
separate vouchers: Provided, further, that the 
county board of education may at any time pro- 
hibit the district committee from spending illegally 
the district funds, including the special local-tax 
funds. 
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CrayoLta Wax Crayon 
PERMA. Pressed Crayon 
SpecTrA Pastel Crayon 
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ARTISTA Water Colors 
Anti-Dust 95% Pure Chalk Crayon 
An-Dvu-Septic Dustless Crayon 
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Gold Medal Products ——— 
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A Coler Medium for Beers Sespiuston 


OLOR in art is art itself. Cultivate color sense in your classes. Do 
it by making sure that each project is handled with the color 
medium best suited for the problem. 


There is a GOLD MEDAL Color medium for every expression from 
the simplest kindergarten work in CRAYOLA through the most elab- 


orate poster treatment in TEMPERA. Check your needs now. 


ATLANTIC White Chalk Crayon 
Wulte and Colored Blackboard Chalk 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalk. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


4l East 42™ Street New York. N.Y. 
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Sec. 198. County board of education to have 
accounts of the board of education and the county 
treasurer of the public-school fund audited. On 
or before the first day of August of each year the 
county board of education will cause to be audited 
the books of the treasurer of the county school fund 
and the accounts of the county board of education, 
and will provide for the cost of the same, where a 
county auditor is not provided by special statute, 
out of the current expense fund. The auditor’s 
report shall show: 

a) For six months’ school term: (1) Sources 
of revenues and purposes for which expend:tures 
were made; (2) comparison of approved May 
budget with the actual transactions; (3) statement 
of salary paid each teacher, principal, supervisor, 
or superintendent, and all other employees employed 
in the county system, showing what part was paid 
out of the state and county six-months’ school fund, 
and what part was paid out of the local-tax funds; 
(4) the auditor will compare the expenditures with 
the budget approved by the state superintendent of 
public instruction, and report whether all salaries 
and other expenses have been paid in accordance 
with law; (5) the auditor shall check the average 
daily attendance by districts as shown in the budget 
against the monthly reports from the district list- 
ing the high-school and elementary-school average 
daily attendance separately, and including a state- 
ment covering the average daily attendance main- 
tained during the scholastic year which the finan- 
cial transactions cover and also the average by the 
financial transactions contained in the audit; (6) 
statement of outstanding indebtedness, including 
county school bonds, amounts due the state board 
of education, and all unpaid accounts; (7) 
appraisal of all school property; (8) and all other 
items which will aid in making a complete audit. 

b) For local-tax districts: In similar details, 
the audit of the county board of education shall 
include accounts of local-tax districts and special 
county taxes. 

c) For special-charter districts. In like man- 
ner and in similar details, unless otherwise pro- 
vided, the board of trustees of each special-charter 
district will cause to be audited the accounts of 
the treasurer and board of trustees of the spec‘al- 
charter districts. 

At least a consolidated statement of the report 
of the auditor shall be published in some newspaper 
circulating in the county, or in bulletin form, and 
one copy of the complete report shall be sent to the 


state superintendent of public instruction, and one 
copy shall be given to the chairman of the board 
of county commissioners, and one copy to the chair- 
man of the county board of education. 

If the county board of education or special-char- 
ter district board of trustees fail to have all ac- 
counts audited as provided herein, the state super- 
intendent will notify the state auditor, and said 
state auditor will send an auditor to sa‘d county 
and have the accounts audited in accordance with 
the provisions of this section, and all expenses for 
the same shall be paid by the county board of 
education or the board of trustees, as the case may 
be. 


The new budget law makes it possible to unify 
under a common form the May budget, the account- 
ing system that is carried through the year, the 
annual report to the state superintendent’s office, 
and the audit now required of every county board 
of education and city board of trustees. All the 
documents will be arranged in the same way and 
will be classified according to the same standards 
of distribution so that it will be possible to com- 
pare one with the other. The system will be of 
service to the counties in allaying the suspicion on 
the part of the taxpavers that the schools are man- 
aged in an extravagant way. 


Essentials of Fire Drills 


Instructions on fire drills issued to the school 
principals of Cincinnati, Ohio, issued by Supt. 
Randall J. Condon, and approved by the board of 
education, read as follows: 

1. Complete control of pupils by principal and 
teachers; never any confusion, 

2. Promptness of action; never any delay. 

3. Certainty of procedure; never a_ mistake; 
never any uncertainty; never a misunderstanding; 
know exactly what to do; do it. 

4. Self-control of pupils; never a fear; alert; 
heads up; eyes front; all their “wits about them.” 

5. No delay in the rapid movement of pupils 
from the time they leave their rooms until they are 
out of the building; no congestion of pupils at any 
point; marching four abreast wherever possible; 
good line formation; “double-quick.” 

6. All exit doors swung out and fastened open. 
7. All gates from yard to street opened. 

8. All doors except outside exits closed by last 
person passing through. 

9. Pupils so divided as to exits that all lines, as 
far as possible, are out at the same time. 

10. Lame, blind, and timid children, if 
especially guarded. 

11. Certainty that all pupils and teachers are 
out of the building. 

12. Pupils lined up away from the building, 
with exits entirely free for entrance of firemen and 
fire apparatus. 


any, 


13. Absence of every possible danger, except that 
of fire and smoke. 


14. Pupils and teachers trained to guard all 
points of special danger. 

15. No obstruction of 
corridors, or exits. 


any kind on stairs, in 

16. Every drill given as though a fire were 
present. 

17. Fire gong always in order; never used for 
any other purpose than as fire sigiial; to be tested 
every morning, before the admission of pupils, by 
the janitor or by a teacher or by pupils assigned 
by the principal, with a written report. : 

18. Any signal upon the fire gong, even a single 
stroke, means: fire; clear the building; drop every- 
thing; move at once. The ordinary signal shall be 
three times, sharply repeated; but whatever the 
signal given, it means: go—and go at once in ac- 
cordance with the fixed order of going. 


ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 

—C. T. Canon, superintendent of Russellville, 
Ky., was elected president of the Third Congres- 
sional Teachers’ Association. G. R. MeCoy, super- 
intendent of Warren county was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

—Mrs. Fanny Spaits Merwin of Manito, IIL, was 
elected president of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association. The other officers are: First vice- 
pres., Frances E. Harden, Chicago; second-vice- 
pres., P. H. Miller, Plano; third vice-pres., Nellie 
Burmeister, Centralia; treas., Charles McIntosh. 
Monticello. Robert C. Moore of Carlinville is the 


permanent secretary. 
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SPECIAL! 
TO SCHOOLS EQUIPPED WITH 


DUO-ART PIANOS 


OR THOSE ABOUT TO 
INSTALL THEM 





The entire Student’s Library of the Marvelous New 
cAudioGraphic Music 


A limited number of sets 
Only one set to an individual School 


, + « 6F 


AT AN INTRODUCTORY PRICE OF 
wen $1 5Q oa 


ORDERS FILLED EXACTLY IN ORDER OF RECEIVING 
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FEOLIAN, COMPANY 


Educational Department 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 
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Write for illustrated 8- 
page booklet which shows 
The Alternator in use, 
explains its advantages, 
suggests ideal blackboard 
arrangements for school- 
rooms. Ask for Catalog 
T-2. See address below. 


The 


Alternator 





Swinging Blackboard 


Prepare Lessons in Advance; Expose When Needed 


Picture a blackboard that 
works like a giant book — four 
“leaves” of eight “pages”—giv- 
ing the teacher eight individual 
blackboards on which to write 
exercises and test questions. 
Eighty-four square feet of 
blackboard space, convenient 
to handle and display to the 
class! This efficient, swinging 
blackboard is saving time and 
improving teaching conditions 


K-M SUPPLY CoO., 


in thousands of schools through- 
out the nation. 

With The Alternator, the 
teacher may prepare her black- 
board lessons in advance and 
thus save time during the school 
period. The lessons and tests 
need not be exposed to the 
scholars until the proper time. 
To swing the boards in any 
position, the teacher merely 
gives a gentle push. The boards 


123 West 
Eighth St. 


move freely, and stand in place 
at any angle where stopped. 

The Alternator saves time, 
enabling the teacher to keep 
lessons from day to day. It is 
easy to handle, as there is noth- 
ing to lift. And there is nothing 
to get out of order, for the pat- 
ented swinging device always 
works perfectly! The cost is 
amazingly low. Write for Cat- 
alog T-2. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

















PROFESSIONAL. LITERATURE FOR HIGH- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


A recent issue of the Educational Research Bulle- 


Column 2—the number of principals who read each 
of the periodicals. Column 3 of Table I indicates 
the number of principals who, in our questionary, 
tin, published by the college of education of Ohio underscored each magazine as being the most help- 
University, contains an article by James L. LaPoe, ful. The AMERICAN ScHooL BoAaRD JOURNAL was 
entitled “The Senior High-School Principals’ Pro- second in frequency of mention. 
fessional .Magazine.” ‘The purpose of the article is PERSONAL NOTES OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
to show the service rendered to school principals in == __wijiiam T, Blunt has been appointed chief 
ve rial * Layton ao reading clerk in the office of the superintendent of schools 
material. The article is as follows: of New York City, at a salary of $4,800. He was 
The returns upon which this study is based were promoted from the bureau of reference, research, 
received from the principals of 381 senior high aed stabiables 
schools to whom questionaries were sent. The —A. F, Walsman has been elected business mana- 
— nyo as er lle yi ae metede os ger of the board of education of Indianapolis, Ind. 
» states anc 1e District 0 olu a. eer ae. = en ais 
t "The purpose of the paper i to offer, so tar as the He succeeds Ure M. Frazer. 
data in hand permit, an answer to each of two 
questions: First, of ten designated professional 
journals, which ones are most read by senior-high- 
school principals? Second, which of the ten periodi- 
cals do they regard as most helpful to them in their 
work? 
The names of the ten professional journals are 
shown in Table I. This table also indicates— 


—The new members of the Boston school com- 
mittee are, Francis G. Gray, Joseph J. Hurley, and 
Joseph V. Lyon. Mr. Gray was elected chairman. 

—Theodore F. Vonnegut was reelected president 
of the board of education of Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Fred Kepner was elected vice-president. Mr. 
Vonnegut, immediately after the election, an- 
nounced that Mrs. Sedwick would remain chairman 


: TABLE 1. Circulation and Helpfulness of Professional Journals as Reported by 381 Senior-High-School 
Principals 


Frequencies of Mention 
—— Per Cent 


Without 











With (Column 3 
Magazine Respect to Respect to Divided by Rank 
Helpfulness Helpfulness Column 2) 
(1) (2) (5) (4) (5) 
BEWOO! BEViIOW occccvcrccvececsrsepovscccvesvcecessesesss oan 25 45.5 1 
Educational Administration and Supervision............ 109 35 32.1 2 
American School Board Journal...........ceeeeeeeeeeees 245 §2 o3.2 3 
Teachers College Record.......ceceececeseceecccsecsveees 111 99 19.8 15 
Journal of Educational Research.............eeee erences 101 20 19.8 4.5 
Journal of Education........6..cceeeeeee reece cence eeenns 6 18 18.8 6 
Educational Review .......-ccccccccccccssccscccccccccccs 152 22 14.5 7 
SGehool and Society... ..ccsccscccscvcccsccvcvssscsscsccees 135 18 13.3 g 
State Journals of Education............+eeeeeeeereneeees 279 3 12.2 9 
NN PSOE PRR CTE S7 9 10.3 10 
TABLE II. Helpfulness in Comparison with Research Articles 
Helpfulness Number of Research Articles 
(Column 4, —_—_—__——_ . caamtiniat ite 
Magazine Table 1) 1925 1924 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
eg , ee errr err rer. Te eee eee ee ee 45.5 D4 28 
Edueational Administration and Supervision............ 32.1 23 12 
American School Board Journal.........6.eeeee cece eee 21.2 7 4 
Journal of Educational Research............eeeeeeeeees 19.8 47 51 
Teachers College Record.......cceeeesceeeceeceecensecees 19.8 14 7 
TOUCNA) OF WGGCHCION. 2.0 cccsccccscvccesccsccsccsscccccs 18.8 
Educational Review ........cceccseccccceecccccceecececes 14.5 9 
MOROST SUE BOCES 6 occ c ccc cccccsccscscsevccssecccsssscece 13.8 26 18 
PN, 5.6 a 606.6566 006 05 65.0: 66.668 60440654080 994 6 CRETE TS 10.5 1 2 


of the instruction committee and that Charles W. 
Kern would remain chairman of the committee on 
finance and the building and grounds committee. 
Mr. Kepner was made chairman of the library com- 
mittee. 

—Dr. Lawton B. Evans has been reelected as 
secretary of the county board of education of Rich: 
mond county, Ga., for a two-year term. Dr. Evans 
who has a national reputation as an educator and 
author, has served as superintendent of education 
of Richmond county for 45 years. Following his 
graduation at the University of Georgia in 1881, he 
entered the teaching profession. After serving one 
year as principal of a school in Augusta, he was 
elected superintendent of the board of education 
of Augusta and Richmond county. He was elected 
commissioner of public instruction for the county 
in November, 1882, serving continuously to the 
present time. : 

Mr. W. F. Seully of Ansonia, Conn., was elected 
president of the board of education at the January 
meeting of the board. 

Mr. Eli Smith has been elected clerk-treasurer 
of the board of education at Loraine, Ohio. Mr. 
Smith sueceeds Ewald Bruell, whose death occurred 
in November last. 

—Mr. Alexander P. Reed has been appointed a 
member of the board of education at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

—The board of education of Pittsburgh recently 
presented a resolution recording its appreciation 
of the services rendered to the children and people 
of Pittsburgh by Mrs. Helen H. Pearson while a 
member of the board and of its committees on 
instruction. Mrs. Pearson brought to her work 
sympathy with and an insight into a child’s life 
which only a woman can have, and her interest 
in the welfare of the teachers was unceasing. 

—The Pittsburgh board of education recently 
sustained a great loss in the death of one of its 
members, Mr. A. J. Kelly, Jr. While Mr. Kelly 
served only a few months of his term, his broad 
sympathy, his sense of civie duty, and his wide 
business experience made his service of real value 
and promised much for the future. As a member 
of the committee on property and supplies, Mr. 
Kelly was able, through his intimate knowledge, 
to render his greatest service. 

—L. A. Morrow, a high-school instructor has been 
elected president of the Seattle (Wash.) Teachers’ 
Federation. Miss Lilah Hunter is vice-president; 
Mrs. Leah Griffin, secretary, and George Smith 
treasurer. 
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- month thousands of typewriting teachers 
receive Underwood Expert Typing Tests con- 
taining practice material for students, These tests 
not only furnish excellent “copy” but are written 
in a fresh, original style that makes interesting read- 
ing as well. The distribution of these monthly tests 
is but a part of Underwood's comprehensive plan for 
helping teachers promote Better Typewriting. Other 
phases of this service include Underwood Emblem 
Awards, Typewriter Charts, Honor Rolls, Speed 
Demonstrations, Rental and Employment Services. 


We shall be glad to receive inquiries from schools 


with typewriting departments regarding any part 
of this free service. 


Just use the coupon below. 


If you are planning to start a typewriting depart- 
ment in your school, indicate this on the coupon and 
we will put you on our mailing list to receive our 
announcements from time to time. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CoO., Inc. 
30 VESEY STREET - - - NEW YORK CITY 


Use this Coupon 


[_] We have a Typewriting Department 

Please put us On your list CO TECEIVE............cccccsseeeee soe sseeeees ies 
Underwood Expert Typing Tests each month. 

Please send me information about 


[_] Medal Emblem Awards [|] Typewriting Charts 


[] Honor Rolls (_] Rental and Employment 
Services 


[_] We are planning to start a Typewriting Department about 
Nineieuaaied . Please put us on your mailing list. 








books help the schools 
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_ These beautitul 


teach music 


in most modern ways 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CoO. 
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BOR primary work, the grades, rural schools, 
Junior High, Senior High, Normal Schools, Col- 
leges—Orthophonic music in its brilliance and 

Bright beautiful books 

now help in correlating this music with all classwork. They 

are delightful and thoroughly modern. For the grades— 


beauty is so alive—so moving! 


the Kinscella Music Appreciation Readers, unique, won- 
derful stories with music illustrations. The fourth reader, 
just out, carries the pupils to the homes of clock makers, 
violin makers, Hans Christian Anderson, Grieg—making 
every visit alive and exciting through Orthophonic 


Records. 


The Fullerton pamphlet, published by the State of 
Iowa, helps rural schools use Orthophonic Music wisely. 
The new Silver-Burdett books, with Orthophonic Rec- 
ords, are inspirational helps for Junior High. 


And whatever the school, the new revised Victor text, 
“What We Hear in Music,” is the fundamental work. 
Standard for all teaching of Music Appreciation and 
Music History—a great music source-book in thousands 
of schools .... We will gladly send full details. Also 
the New Educational Catalog of Orthophonic Records— 
to give you a big conception of music possibilities in your 
own schools. Use the coupon. 


Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Camden, New Jersey. 
Please send me the New Educaticnal Catalog and Graded List of Victor 


Records for Home, School, and College. Alse details of the Music Appre- 
ciation books I have checked. 


[} The Kinscella Readers First, Second, Third, and Fourth. 

{] The Fullerton Pamphlet for Rural Schools. 

C] The Silver-Burdett Books for Junior High. 

[] The Victor new, revised standard work, ‘‘What We Hear in Music.”’ 
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CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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HE importance of the right 

kind of motion pictures in 

teaching is now recognized by 
prominent educators. It is signifi- 
cant of this recognition that the 
Educational Department of Pathe 
has made an arrangement with 
Harvard University for the prepara- 
tion of courses to aid in teaching 
social and regional geography and 
geology. 
The Harvard Division of Geology is 
now preparing the following one 
reel pictures: 


**The Cycle of Erosion” 

‘**Work of the Atmosphere”’ 

*‘The Work of Ground Water’’ 
**The Work of Running Water”’ 
‘Glaciers and Glacial Topography” 
**Volcanism”’ 


‘Shore Lines and Shore Development”’ 


The division of Anthropology at 
Harvard is also preparing ten one 
reel pictures on primitive people,— 
six on Africa and four on Asia. 
These pictures will form part of 
the Pathe Science Series. Our new 
catalog describes these and many 
other motion pictures suitable for 
teaching aids in the Classroom, for 
Entertainment or both. Write for 
a copy, telling us for just what 
purpose you wish to use motion 
pictures. 


Educational 
Department 


PATHE 
EXCHANGE 
INC. 


35 West 45th St., 
New York 
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| ‘*The Health of the Child is the 
| Potential Power of the Nation’”’ 


A. T. Walraven Book Cover Co. 





habits. 


pupil. 


book. 


The Nationally Popular Book (over 





Promote Health—Build Character 
Conserve Property—Encourage Neatness 


National authorities on Health selected 
the eight rules of health printed on the 
front of Walraven Book Covers which 
makes for a stronger generation by con- 
stantly reminding the pupils of health 


Book conus which save books also in- 
still pride and a love of neatness in the 


Walraven Book Covers are made of an 
adjustable, one-piece, special kraft paper. 
The illustration demonstrates the double 
thickness on the corners when fitted to the 


Chicago 
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The Legal Status of City School Boards 

By G. C. Morehart. Cloth, 96 pages. Published 
by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

The present book analyzes the current legal 
status of boards of education in cities of the United 
States. The entire findings may perhaps be best 
summarized in the following seven statements by 
which the author coneludes his study: 

“There is no better way known to govern the 
schools of a city than by a board of education: 
(a) Consisting of 5 or 7 members; (6) elected at 
large by the voters; and for a term of 5 years or 
more; (c) serving gratis; (d) without standing 
committees; (e) fiscally independent; (f) headed 
by an expert executive as superintendent of schools; 
(9) composed of successful business and profes- 
sional people willing to confine the activities of the 
board to legislation.” 

A study of this type is valuable only in that it 
suggests the basis for legislation which shall pro- 
vide improved machinery for the administration of 
city-school systems. To judge any board of eduea- 
tion or its services to the schools of the community, 
on the basis of a study like the present, leads to 
purely academic generalizations of no value. After 
all any board of education and any school system 
is to be judged not by its machinery nor by its 
acceptance of generally desirable standards of 
organization. Rising above all elements of ma- 
chinery are the personality and the effectiveness 
of the members of a board of education and of the 
executive officers whom they have appointed. 

The best section of the present book is a checking 
list for comparing the legal practice of school 
boards with the findings of the study and an ap- 
pendix which offers a suggested act, or model act, 
for creating and maintaining a city school district. 
The book is fully equipped with references to edu- 
cational and legal literature. 

Elementary Geography 

By Frank M. M. MeMurray and A. F. Parkins. 
Cloth, 340 pages. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


There is always a charm about a new geography. 
The illustrations invariably constitute a trip to 
strange parts of the world, affording a wonderful 
variety of sights, raostly unknown—all fascinating 
and instructive. 


The present volume is a revised edition of a 
book which has been familiar before the Ameri- 
ean school public for some years. The authors 


have been mindful of the new social and economic 
approach to the subject of geography presentation 
and recognize in the revision the latest improve- 
ments in method. They have aimed to depart from 
the coldly informational method to one which is 
more certain to enlist the interest of children. 
They emphasize concrete situations and conditions. 
Instead of describing, in general terms, farms, 
mines and cities, they describe a typical farm, a 
well-known mine, a great world city, and thus the 
text seeks to anchor the mind of the child to 
definite things. 

Part I deals with world geography and covers 
the subject of soil and habitation, occupations, 
transportations, and government in many lands. 
Part II treats of North America, enumerating the 
outstanding characteristics of the several divisions 
of the northern hemisphere. Part III covers South 
America. The last half of the volume is devoted 
to Europe, Asia, Australia and Africa. 

The illustrations recognize the newer divisions, 
developments, and achievements. They range from 
a quiet African kraal to the traffic congestion of 
a great center of population in New York. from 
a mountainous fastness of the Canadian Northwest 
to the bustle of the Strand in London, and from 
American farm scenes to the interior of a Euro- 
pean factory. The book is liberally supplied with 
maps. 


Mathematics for Agriculture and Elementary 

Science 

By H. B. Roe, David Eugene Smith, and W. D. 
Reeve. Cloth, 354 pages. Price, $2.50. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 

Textbooks developed in our colleges and high 
schools for instruction in agriculture and related 
subjects have always impressed the present reviewer 
because of their simplicity, practical utility, clear- 
ness, and teaching quality. In general, they have 
not been lumbered up with formal matters and 
special terminology imposed by tradition and pro- 
fessional usage. Nor have they been simplified 


editions of more complete treatises, in which some 
learned author has condescendingly restated his 
profound findings in the supposedly simple language 
and superficial form enjoyed by immature youths 
or less intelligent adults. Our agricultural texts 
have rather reflected the life and viewpoint of clear 
headed and independent American country folks— 
simple, competent, practical, careful of facts and 
their interpretation, and above all, unpretentious 
and considerate of individuals. The farmer’s skill 
of dealing with live, growing things has seemed to 
permeate the pedagogical elements of these books 
and to make them especially teachable. 

The present text is intended for college students 
of agriculture and agricultural engineering and 
science, and while the subject matter readily is the 
most formal, exact, and dry of all college subjects, 
the authors have introduced quite a few of the 
qualities of the agricultural texts just described. 
The work begins with a very brief review of algebra 
and plane geometry and takes up several groups of 
topies which lie within the field of advanced mathe- 
matics, and which are of direct application to farm- 
ing and farm engineering. The approach is always 
strictly mathematical, but the practical utility of 
each topic is made so clear in the presentation and 
in the illustrative problems that the usual stiffness 
of college texts is notably absent. The chapters on 
statistics, mensuration, and trionometry have a 
strong appeal for any freshman course. Some 
teachers may desire more material on surveying, 
but the amount given is ample for the formal 
classroom mathematics work. The tables and 
formulas are complete and useful. 


Laboratory Manual in American History 

By Howard E. Wilson, A.M. Paper cover, 241 
pages. Published by American Book Company, 
New York, Chicago. 

This is a working manual intended for the use 
of students. On the assumption that history should 
be taught along certain units of human progress 
rather than to adhere to chronological records, the 
author has provided ten divisions under which the 
student may assemble his notes. Thus one of the 
units concerns itself with the background of Ameri- 
can history, another with the colonizing of the con- 
tinent, a third with forming the American nation, 
and so on. Every unit is provided with an outline 
of topics, list of basic texts, and a series of sum- 
mary questions. 
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Merry-Whirls 
Swing-a-rounds 
Swing-Bobs 
Ped-O-Swings 
Settee Swings 
Teeter-Totters 
Slides 

Water Slides 
Frame Swings 
Combination Outfits 
Kiddie Whirls 
Porch Swings 
Lawn Swings 
Horizontal Ladders 
Etc., Etc. 























The purpose of the manual is to stimulate facility 
in research and self-activity. The student is taught 
in a general way that human effort is largely along 
economic, civic, and social lines, and that he must 
find his material or cultivate the faculty of inquiry 
and self-help. A great mass of material is sug- 
gested. The bibliography dealing with the several 
phases of history is perhaps too inclusive. 
Self-Proving Business Arithmetic 

By Thomas Theodore Gotf. Cloth bound, 645 
pages. Published by The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

The author’s years of classroom experience 
prompt him to hold to the self-proving idea in the 
teaching of arithmetic. He emphasizes accuracy 
as the prime essential in arithmetical labors; he 
proceeds upon the plan of proving a problem by 
two methods—one must prove the accuracy of the 
other. 

The opening chapters deal with common and 
decimal fractions, units of weights and measure, 
percentage, profit and loss, ete. The body of the 
book is devoted to commercial discounts, marking 
goods, interest, bank discounts, property and in- 
come taxes, insurance, stocks and bonds, payrolls, 
perpetual inventory, clearing house, shipping by 
parcel post, shipping by freight, foreign exchange, 
and other commercial subjects. 

The table of contents is ingeniously arranged. 
It not only notes the several subjects and the pages 
in which they are found, but also classifies them as 
to designate the persons whom they concern more 
directly. 

Principles of Bookkeeping and Business 

By Charles E. Bowman, B.B.A., and Atlee mi 
Perey, A.B.; Frederick G. Nichols, editor. Cloth, 
396 pages. Published by American Book Company, 
New York, Chicago. 

There are books galore on bookkeeping. Some of 
them teach men to record the transactions of busi- 
ness and do this with reasonable accuracy. And yet 
there are bookkeepers who can keep certain account 
books and never reach an appreciation of what it 
is all about. They record figures mechanically and 
have no notion of the relation that one account book 
bears to another. It has always seemed to us that 


a bookkeeper should have a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the entire system of accounts with wh‘ch 
he is identified, and should know exactly the prin- 
ciples that must guide him in developing figures 
and facts which are significant for the success of 
the enterprise which he serves. 


MITCHELL 


“BETTERBILT’” PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1801 FOREST HOME AVE. 


Re /) MITCHELL MERRY-WHIRL 
ra 








The 


iy accommodates 


1 or 50 children at a time 
and gives them the best 
of exercise all the year 
around. All of the fea- 
tures of exercise, amuse- 
ment, safety, and attrac- 
tion are combined in the 
MERRY-WHIRL, mak- 
ing it adaptable to the 
smallest and most timid 
of children. 


Recommended by buyers of 
Playground Equipment. 


Send for Catalogue No. 13. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





The authors of this book, which embodies an 
advanced treatment of the subject, unfold not only 
a system of account keeping but aim to show the 
relative difference between accounts and accounts, 
those that control and those that are subsidiary. 
They go to the bottom of the meaning that attaches 
to ledgers and journals. They not only deal with 
fixed assets but also with depreciation and ob- 
solescence. They delve into the adjustments of 
accounts receivable, deferred charges to expense 
and to income, accrued income—in brief they point 
out the objectives of account keeping. They also 
show, of course, the ordinary procedure in record- 
ing business transaction. Several chapters are de- 
voted to the subject of partnerships, corporations, 
manufacturing accounts, and special sales methods. 

The chief merit of the book must be found in the 
fact that it interprets the several accounts, and not 
only initiates the student into integral parts of the 
same but also emphasizes the general objectives 
which such accounts are intended to serve in the 
hands of business executives. 


School Marches and Rhythms 

By Edna Everett. Paper, 61 pages. 
by Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

A collection of musical compositions designed to 
serve for gymnastic and interpretive dances, with 
suggestions for games, exercises or rhythmic plays 
for children of all grades, is presented in this book. 
The compositions include springtime processionals, 
marching on and off the stage, parade and hero 
marches, march of the graduates, fairy dances, 
swinging and swaying, etc. 

Grammar and Punctuation 

By Henry Seidel Carby and John Baker Opdycke. 
Cloth, 221 pages. Published by The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

This volume constitutes part two of book entitled 
“The Mechanics of Composition” issued by the 
same publishers. The demand for part two has 
prompted the publication of the same in a separate 
form. 

It has proved a handy source of reference for the 
users of English who seek a compact treatment of 
the subject. The book is divided into three chap- 
ters, the first dealing with grammar, the second 
with punctuation, and the third with spelling. 
Study-Guide Tests in American History 

By M. J. Storzand. Part T, 64 pages; Part IT, 
110 pages. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
i 


Published 


These study guides are intended to help pupil 
and teacher concentrate on the important facts, 
tendencies, and problems of our history, and to 
provide means for self-testing on carefully pre- 
pared basic matters of information. Material for 
map studies is provided to parallel the general 
course and to correlate the work with geography, 
ete. The test questions have been carefully studied 
to utilize the latest devices in testing and to con- 
serve time for both children and teachers. 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades 

By Robert Lee Morton. Cloth, 354 pages. Price, 
$2.16. Published by Silver, Burdett & Company, 
New York City. 

This book has a matter-of-fact tone that arouses 
prompt interest and wins confidence in the prac- 
ticality of the author’s suggestions for making the 
teaching of arithmetic effective and easier. In 
brief, the author suggests the materials of the sub- 
ject to be taught in grades four, five. and six where 
the fundamental facts of the subject are taught 
and where arithmetical understanding, _ skills, 
habits, and attitudes are formed for life. The 
author is as specific and clear cut in his ideas and 
suggestions as the subject is itself, and he avoids 
at the same time the tiresome statistics and the 
scientific jargon of recent arithmetical studies. His 
applications of psychology are limited to well- 
proven, immediately necessary observations and 
facts, and his suggestions for problem selection, 
drill, and testing are all evidence of an under- 
standing of the differences in local school condi- 
tions, teacher personality, and abilities of class 
groups. 

The Ten Dreams of Zach Peters 

By Hermann Hagedorn. Cloth, 164 pages, il- 
lustrated. Price, 88 cents. Published by the John 
C. Winston Company, Chicago, II. 

Here is a clever book. The hero is grappling with 
the most important lessons in American history. 
He is confronted with the declaration of wars, 
habeas corpus, the supreme court, trial by jury, 
freedom of speech, the rights of property, search 
and seizure, and the like, and comes to the con- 
clusion that his dog Zip has a better time of it. 

But, he falls into dreams in which human rights 
and human aspirations are presented in more pic- 
turesque form. His imagination is aroused, the 
modern world assumes a new meaning. He sees 
and understands things in the light of contrast 

(Concluded on Page 151) 
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4 FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the re- 
So SS ee ieee = sult of experience, a quarter of a century de- 


} ge i voted to the development and manufacture of 
Sa children’s outdoor health building goods by 
erever you are caged 
j / h / b f }; ° The best you can buy, this we guarantee. 
C us @ ip You mM AN C We offer the most comprehensive line to select 
from, nothing but approved and guaranteed 
ANGER LONE | °"“ 
a 


Also manufacturers of 





Let PAGE Chain Link Fence put 


a wall of steel between your play- SWIMMING POOL 
grounds and DANGER. All fit- SPORTS APPARATUS 
tings are heavily galvanized. The 
copper-bearing steel fabric is gal- Water Slides sore 

: : Marine Monsters ool Ladders 
vanized after allt Balsa Wood Surf Boards Diving Towers 

ATI AL SERVICE Life Buoys Water Ponies 
a n i . ‘ Safety Pool Matting Life Line Buoys 
ite for interesting literature and name and addres : : 

on - te funn Saiiter sted right i. na viele. Landing Stairs Depth Markers 
Remember this fence builder is interested in your in- Spring Boards Life Lines, etc. 


stallation permanently. His business depends on your 
satisfaction. Get his name today! 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION Largest manufacturers of playground and 
215 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 3-J swimming pool equipment 
Chicago, Illinois 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial 1922-1923 


PAG! pel FENCE Hitt-STANDAro Co. 


EsT.1900 


_ Americas first wire \ fence — since 1883 ° 
CHAIN LINK — ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON Anderson, Indiana,U.S.A. 
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New men’s gymnasium. An installation of Knock- 
down Bleachers at the University of Illinois 


See LAST WORD 
in BASKET BALL SEATine 


Shown above is an excellent example 
of complete space utilization. Every 
inch of space in this gym is turned 
into paying, comfortable and safe 
seats by the installation of Knock- 
downs. Note the mitered corners 
that allow the bleachers to use the 
corner space that is so often wasted. 


cA Few Inside Installations 


Newton High School 


Patten Gymnasium 
Newton, Kans. 


Northwestern University 


Garrett High School 


Garrett, Ind. 


Fort Plains High School 
Fort Plains, N. Y. 


Inglewood High School 


Belgrade High School 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Belgrade, Mont. 


George Washington High School 
Danville, Va. 





TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S Pat e 


BLEACHERS 


made only by 


LEAVITT MFG. COMPANY 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 













LEAVITT MFG. CO. 
Dept. S-2. 

Urbana, Illinois 
Please send me 


Bleacher Book. 


f the Knockdown 


without obligation 2 copy © 


Name 


Address— 





NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 





AN IDEAL GYMNASIUM 


is one properly equipped with STANDARD NARRAGANSETT 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS which provides varied bodybuilding 
exercises for every student. 





NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 


NEW YORK 
214 East 40th St. 
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“Simp-San”’ 


“Sampson” 
stop Bubbler 
cock Head 





‘‘Mur-Made”’ all brass 
Wall Fountain 





Showing how “Sampson” self- 

closing cock and ‘“Simp-San”’ 

Bubbler Head may be used in 
combination. 


MURDOCK 


Drinking Fountains and fixtures. 


Built for hard service. ‘Made principally of 
Bronze and Brass—practically unbreakable— 
therefore especially adapted for schools. In 
their use there is uninterrupted service and 
freedom from annoyance and repairs. 

The Murdock Outdoor Bubble Font has solid 
bronze bowl and bubbler head, chromium 
plated. The inner works are entirely of brass. 
The construction permits removal of inner 
works without digging up. The Font is self- 
draining and anti-freezing. Angle stream is 
regular. 513 cities and towns have installed 
this Font in the past six years. 


Write for booklet “What To Know About 
Outdoor Drinking Fountains” 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Since 1853. 





“Sandow”’ 
Self-closing 
Fountain 


{xnoowcz 





Murdock Outdoor 
Bubble Font— 
Anti-freezing. 
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WORK BOOK 
INTUITIVE GEOMETRY 


Progressive Junior High Schools are Using Work Books 


Laboratory work and scientific research to vitalize teaching 


My Work Book in Intuitive Geometry 


By Betz, Miller, Miller 
Just Off The Press. 


A work book—the natural way to teach Intuitive Geometry. This book has 
been carefully compiled, presenting in a practical way the study of form, position, 
and size. Such a treatment of the subject is not only extremely valuable in itself 
but is an excellent foundation for the study of algebra and formal geometry. 

The authors have provided adequate developmental material. It may be used 
independent of any other text on this subject. 

Plenty of space is provided in the book for the work of the pupil in answering 
questions, making drawings and constructions, and solving problems. 

The teacher who is inexperienced in this line of work will find this book a suffi- 
cient guide. The teacher who is experienced will be equally pleased because of its 
time saving devices and its interesting and dependable explanations. 

Send for a sample copy on approval for examination. 


y Price, per copy, 176 pages......... 
Other Harter Work Books for Junior High 


THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION—By Charles E. Martz, M.A. A Junior and Senicr 


By 


BETZ, MILLER, MILLER 


j Name 
0 NE 


The Harter School Supply Co 


2046 E71" St. Cleveland Ohio. 





At 











High School Pupils’ Workbook in the History of the United States from 1492 to 1795. 
TE ino 66 6:05:6.49:44494 40a wes $0.68 
OUR NATION SINCE WASHINGTON—By Charles E. Martz, M.A. A Junior and Senior High School 
Pupils’ Workbook in the History of the United States from 1795 to the present. 


Per copy, 144 pa 


Adaptable to almost any course or text. 
most necessary equipment is available in the home. 


MY WORK BOOK IN ALGEBRA. 


A basal text in beginning algebra. 
Teaches by samples. 
steps in algebra far more than any other text. 

Part I. 
Part II. 


Ready September, 1928. 


Quantity discount to School Boards. 
Send for a complete catalogue listing all Harter Publications. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


2035 EAST SEVENTY-FIRST STREET 


ges 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Teacher’s Handbook in American History. 
ee SE, Se No 6 6 605.5 6:5505.5 64000 ea 5-05 

WORK BOOK IN GENERAL SCIENCE—By Ellis C. Persing, M.S., and Kimber M. Persing, B.S. 

Presents scientific backgrouna of students’ daily life. 


C6604 CRON 8D 54 50 63.05569:6 08606550 CHES $0.60 


Under each unit is a series of problems for self- 
directed study. Mest references are found in science books or sets in almost any library. 

For Junior and Senior High Grades, 128 pages, per copy............ cece eeeeeeeeees $0.60 
For Junior and Senicr High Schools. 
Myers, Ph.D., Elizabeth J. Thomas, and Kimber M. Persing, B. S. 
A self-teaching and self-testing text. 
Employs a novel method—that of the slow moving-picture. 
Incorporates recent contributions of Dr. Buckingham. 


ee i I i865: 665:6:6-0:05.6-0 4565645506 DHSES 64 SO60 Ss 65090040 SoH SOHE $0.80 
. % 


The 


By Garry Cleveland 


Emphasizes accuracy first. 
Simplifies the learning 


Donee 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Clip and mail for sample copies on approval 


ae 
POSMION «6.46% 


Address... 





with view to adoption. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
2035 East Seventy-first Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please send the following checked work books and catalog : 
Work Book in Intuitive Geometry. 

Social Scierce—The Making of the American Nation. 
Social Science—Our Nation Since Washington. 

Work Beok in General Science. 

My Work Book in Algebra. 


Part I. 











(Concluded from Page 148) 

letween the old and the new. He finds himself 
cast into a younger and better world, and while 
fundamentals remain fundamentals, the modern 
cnvironment offers a thing more attractive, more 
inspiring, more eflicient. He grasps the meaning 
of much that is implied in law, order, and 
government. 

The little volume is attractively illustrated, and 
the text is tersely and well written. 

The Normal Diet 

By W. D. Sansum. 
pages. Price, $1.50. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

“As a simple statement of the fundamental 
principles of diet for the mutual use of physicians 
and patients” this book will be useful for the school 
library and the home bookshelf. 

A First Book in Chemistry 

By Robert H. Bradbury. Cloth, 706 pages. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. 

This popular book has been revised to introduce 
discoveries of the past six years and to utilize 
improvements in chemistry courses during the same 
period. 

Inclined Lettering 

By R. O. Buck and H. W. Michelson. Paper 
cover. 64 pages. Published by The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

This is a “eopy” book which deals with inclined 
lettering, for beginning students of mechanical and 
machine drawing. The authors, who are instruc- 
tors in the Lane Technical high school, Chicago, 
provide carefully graded lessons on slant single- 
stroke Gothic capital letters, with a slightly modi- 
fied type of Reinhardt lower-case letters. 

The authors are quite right in demanding that 
the student first learn the correct and graceful 
formation of all letters and master spacing and 
awkward combinations as a prerequisite to a drill 
course in rapid and smooth lettering that will fix 
the skills acquired into lasting habits. The course 
outlined is not beyond the time of a first-year 
high-school course. 

A Child’s Book of Songs 

By Robert Foresman. Cloth bound, 98 pages. 
Published by American Book Company, New York, 
Chicago. 

Here is a children’s song book. attractive in con- 
tent and presentation. It is a beginning hook to 
he placed in the children’s hands during the first 


Second edition. Cloth, 136 
The C. V. Mosby Company, 


years of school music. Mr. Foresman explains that 
its aim is to develop a musical feeling in children 
as a basis not only for appreciation of music but 
also for sight-reading ability. The claim that each 
song has musical merit is well established. 

The texts have been chosen with judicious care 
and bear in mind those for whom they are chosen. 
Thus the elements of gradation, interest, and 
variety of subject matter, as well as literary ex- 
cellence, are not overlooked. 

The book is embellished with illustrations which 
stimulate the imagination of the child. They are 
expressive of the spirit of the songs to which they 
are attached. 

Fifty Number Games 

By Anna Eliza Sample. Cloth, 126 pages. Price, 
80 cents. Published by the Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

This little book sets out to interest primary 
children in the basic principles of numbers and 
number combinations through games. Domestic 
animals, playing store, the garden, holidays, etc., all 
furnish material and situations for games and 
activities. While most of the games are known to 
teachers, the book, nevertheless, has great value 
in that it provides a clear and correct outline of 
procedure and introduces many games not gen- 
erally known. 

The Nature Almanac 

Edited by A. N. Pack and E. L. Palmer. 
312 pages. The American Nature 
Washington, D.C. 

The subtitle of this work, A Handbook of Nature 
Education, very well explains its purpose and con- 
tent. While there may be considerable disagree- 
ment concerning some of the objectives laid down 
by the authors, and while some of the claims 
made for the subject may seem a trifle extreme, 
the instructor will find in the book much useful 
information for getting teaching material, for or- 
ganizing classes, for undertaking special forms of 
nature study, and in general for developing this 
type of work. 

Problems in Furniture Design and Construction 

By A. S. Madsen and Joseph J. Lukowitz. Cloth, 
131 pages. Price, $3. Published by The Bruce 
Publishing Company. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The authors have recognized the need of prob- 
lems for present-day use in industrial-arts and 
manual-training courses. They have assembled a 


Cloth, 


Association, 


mass of new material in furniture construction, 
which is rich in design and in variety of construe- 
tion. 

_ Each project is accompanied by a complete work- 
ing drawing. The student is thus initiated into the 
details of correct construction. In each instance 
the finished product is attractively shown. The 
great merit of one volume must be found in the 
fact that the designs are not only presented with a 
masterful completeness, but that they observe in 
every instance the best expression from the art 
point of view. 

The list of articles treated covers a variety of 
utilitarian household articles which lend themselves 
to the art touch. Here we find all kinds of tables 
and clocks, cabinets and shelving, candlesticks and 
lamps, and many other things that make for con- 
venience and pleasure. 

The volume must be regarded as a valuable con- 
tribution to manual and art education and will un- 
questionably receive a ready welcome at the hands 
of those identified with industrial-arts education. 


The Singing Farmer 

By James S. Tippett. Cloth, 90 pages. Price, 68 
cents. The World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

It is a strange child indeed that will not respond 
to the happy homely, interesting sayings, doings 
and songs in the Singing Farmer. Farm activities 
with which country children and, to a certain ex- 
tent, city children are thoroughly familiar are here 
reproduced in delightful reading lessoris. The book 
provides a useful vocabulary and quite a bit of use- 
ful information. Illustrations and typography are 
artistic and novel. 
Essentials of Latin 

By Chas. E. Buffum. 
Book Co., New York. 

The basie prineinles of Latin grammar are here 
presented for review and drill work in seeond- and 
third-year classes. Supplementary drill on the 
Roman calendar, idiomatic phrases from Caesar, 
homonyns, word formation, ete., adds to the value 
of the book. 


WILL ADOPT TEXTBOOKS 
The Louisiana State Board of Education will 
shortly adopt textbooks for use in the elementary 
schools. The books to be selected include arith- 
metics, civics, dictionaries, drawing, music, writing, 
geographies, histories, language and grammar, 
hygiene, readers and spellers. 


Paper, 153 pages. Globe 
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FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


THE MARYLAND PLAN OF APPORTIONING 
STATE SCHOOL FUNDS 
A Letter from Dr. Swift 

To the Editor: 

After submitting my manuscript on “The Mary- 
land Plan of Apportioning State School Funds.” 
which was published in the February issue of the 
ScuHoot BoarD JOURNAL, I received a most valuable 
and careful criticism of my study from Miss Bessie 
C. Stern, statistician for the Maryland state edu- 
cation department. I very much regret that 1 did 
not receive Miss Stern’s criticism in time to revise 
certain sections of my study on the basis of her 
suggestions. 

It is my expectation to find some means of 
publishing in one volume, the separate studies 
which I am now making of each of the 48 states. 
When I do this, I shall, of course, be able to 
modify my report on Maryland in accordance with 
the suggestions I have received from Miss Stern. 
Meanwhile, I feel that it is only fair to call at- 
tention, at least in a general way, to the main 
points in the review of my study by the state 
statistician. 

After stating that in the main, my description 
of the Maryland procedure is accurate, Miss Stern 


makes a number of important criticisms. She 
writes: 
(1) The allowance for high-school aid is not 


always actually one-half salary costs. 

(2) We not on!yv estimate the equalization fund 
biennially, but we propose to check actual condi- 
tions each year, and allow aid on the basis of 
the need revealed. ; 

(3) Your Table IV raises the question of the 
validity of the Maryland method of calculating 
the equalization fund. We do not admit that 
wealth per teacher—without regard to salary paid 
the individual teacher on the basis of training, 
experience, kind of teaching position, white or 
colored, elementary or high—is as accurate a basis 
for computing equalization needs as the method 
we employ. 

In order that you may have data showing the 
school-tax rate (cents on each $100), of which 
a county is relieved by the equalization fund, I 
give below the facts for the 1925 taxable basis, 
and the 1926 equalization fund. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


ELECTRIC TIME AND PROGRAM CLOCKS 
FIRE-ALARM AND TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Our Aim For Nearly Half Century 
TO SUPPLY 


Educational Institutions with the Best 
Equipment Obtainable 


RECOGNIZED BY ELECTRICAL AND MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 


TRY AS THE HIGHEST 


QUALITY, SIMPLEST 


AND MOST ECONOMICAL EQUIPMENT PRO- 


DUCED. 


One Quality —One Price—One Policy 


The Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 








Total 
Relief in School Rate 
County Required 
Tax Rate Without 
County Cents Equalization 
ES hed bawe anes ea ek vanes 51 121.0 
RINE (06 410 630.9:0¥:64.5:85:0800 sb o8 19 115.2 
REE, 266 Gusev cb6GNk 44454300050" 47 114.3 
MPD -0.9. 0040664500494. 48 04400 27 101.6 
MN 6.05 .bi6.9'0:09.003 4404005845005 19 83.2 
2a, 0 cbesdecowadsek paras ae 90.8 
SERENE, bs vinwaine besadaeceaeee 16.7 S7.0 
Sor ee or ere ee 13.9 81.6 
Si a a 11.5 86.7 
ee NE e668 50069 ban wEs ce-OR 9.1 70.7 
Ce DEMOND 5500s 06-000 000us0wes s.9 74.6 
Carroll 5.5 79.0 
Talbot 4 69.8 
ME: ANS 34-0 0:0 aOR a ee Ee eee = 70.6 


The actual average school-tax rate in the counties 
was 65.9 cents. 

I trust it will be possible to publish the sum- 
mary of Miss Stern’s criticisms which, although 
incomplete, will T believe, prove valuable to students 
interested in the Maryland plan. 

Fletcher Harper Smith. 


MR. GOMPERT REPLIES TO CRITICISMS ON 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
Mr. William H. Gompert, formerly architect for 

the New York City board of education, has pre- 
pared a statement in which he points out that the 
report of the joint committee of the New York 
chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
and the New York Section of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers is tantamount to expressing the 
views of the entire architectural and engineering 
professions regarding the school-building situation 
in the city. The report of the committee shows 
that the school buildings are in general honest, safe, 
efficient, and appropriate to the purpose and that 
they have been designed with due regard to the 
use of the school funds. 

The conclusions of the committee would seem to 
indicate that it would be more advisable to use 
a form of construction known as “solid-brick-wall 
furred,” which while more expensive and slower in 
construction, has been used on buildings where 
rain penetration has occurred during extreme 
storms. 


Mr. Gompert holds that it is unfortunate that 
the criticisms of the first committee seem to have 
caused unnecessary alarm relative to the sanitary 
conditions of the buildings and their structural 
security. The joint committee of architects and, 


engineers hold that this is not the case, and the 
conclusion is clear that the public need feel no 
concern regarding the health or safety of the 
children. 

Commenting on the alleged excessive cost of the 
preparation of plans and specifications, Mr. Gom- 
pert shows that during his incumbeney, the archi- 
tectural service has cost the city only 3 per cent, 
which is about one half the cost of similar services 
on private and public work, and is not 9 to 22 
per cent as previously represented. 

In conducting the work of the bureau of con- 
struction and maintenance of the board of educa- 
tion, Mr. Gompert points out that he aimed at all 
times to introduce the best methods in private 
business, and that he adopted. whatever possible the 
best ethics of the architectural and engineering 
professions, and used the best standards in the 
building industry. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF SILVER, BURDETT & 
COMPANY 

Silver, Burdett & Company have announced the 
appointment of Mr. George L. Buck of Madison, 
N. J.. as president of the company, succeeding 
the late Haviland Stevenson. 

The new president has been in the employ of 
Silver, Burdett & Company since 1903, beginning 
as an agent and later working up to assistant 
manager in the Chicago office. In 1920 he was 
transferred to Boston, where he succeeded the late 
Albert Carr as treasurer. In 1922 he became first 
vice-president, with his headquarters at Madison, 
N. J. Mr. Buck is a graduate of Colgate Uni- 
versity and is the fourth president of the company 
which was founded by Mr. Edgar O. Silver. 

The reorganization of the firm has been com- 
pleted with the election of Mr. Frank D. Farr 
as first vice-president, to succeed Mr. Buck; Mr. 
Albert L. Hart as second vice-president, to succeed 
Mr. Farr, and Mr. Burr L. Chase, as secretary. 
to succeed Mr. William M. Hatch, who retires after 
27 years of service with the company. 


—Alfred W. Richardson, a director of the Mac- 
millan Company, died during the Christmas holi- 
davs. He was in charge of the New York City 
fieldwork for the company. He was born in Oswego, 
N. Y., in 1857. 
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Scrub Soaps 


y every type 
of floor...., 


Linoleum, cork-carpet, cork-veneer, mastic, mag- 
nesite, rubber, painted, tile, marble, terazza, 
flint-tile or mosaic. 


The right cleaning com- 
pound saves labor, and 
avoids damage to costly 
floors, 





Rex Potash E 
Liquid Scrub VERY cleanser we offer is 
Caaouad made to serve a specific need. It is not 


sufficient that a product clean a floor 
~ thoroughly and rapidly--it’s of equal im- 
portance, if not more, that the article 
used in this cleaning shall have no in- 


oe jurious effect whatsoever on the floor it- 
iquid Scru 
Compound self. Many floors have been permanently 


ruined by the use of strong acid or alka- 
- line compounds or cleansers of the ab- 
rasive type. 


Lino-San Our Floor Department is at your ser- 
Liquid Linseed vice. Our chemists, who have made a 
Soap long study of the chemical composition 


for Soft Textureand of various types of flooring will recom- 
Painted surfaces mend the right compound to providethe 
greatest protection. 


he Huntington 
Labordtories Ine. A 


HUNTINGTON —/NOIANA- fh. , 





Y HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 
a 


THIS MANUAL OF SANITARY PRODUCTS 


The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Ind. souesiaiabeibiaanintenennaiasee 


Send us your Catalog of Laboratory Products. We are interested 


especially in cleansers for__. __floors. 


Name 


Address 
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owt in use at Central 
High School, Columbus, Ohio. Wm. B. Ittner, Archt. 


10 Years Ago — 


a few scattered schools 


TODA Y_ 1624 modern school 


buildings in 44 States have 
ashes removed the G&G way. 


G &G Model D aed operated 





HE responsiveness of the modern school 
to modern ash removal methods is found 
in the following: 


More than 100 G&G Hoists used by schools in 
MICHIGAN 


NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA OHIO 


More than 50 G&G Hoists used by schools in 
CONNECTICUT ILLINOIS IOWA 
KANSAS MASSACHUSETTS MINNESOTA 

More than 25 G&G Hoists used by schools in 
INDIANA MISSOURI MARYLAND 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA NEBRASKA 


G&G Ash Removal Equipment, electrically and man- 
ually operated, is made to fit the need of every school, 
old and new. Unequalled safety, desirable speed, and 
notable economy in operation. 


Write for Catalog. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
551 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Telescopic Hoist 
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1, 


tions, but music rooms most of all. 
was sound-proofed with 


VAUCVGEUOEEODAAGEAGUAEAGAEAUGAUEOAOOOOOOOOOOOOAOONENAOEEONCENEOAONOOODOOOAOOOOONOOGENECEAEOAEOONONOAOOOUAOOOOOOONOUONGOONELEREGOGEGGOUECEGAUONOGONOOOUOUGOOOOOOOONOEEEOOGEREGEONECEEROCNCOCNCnOneceNocnonenONS: 


Sound-proof, Decay-proof, 


SOUNNEAAAAAgeAnaNeenancanncananssgecsancnncsscenseuscncgggscotsooecsontn 


SEUDULEAOOUNUADOONOLAAOONDEANODENUEEOGOOEAOOUDELUOEOUODEOUOOROOOOEAUOOOGOORNGOUUEROGORUOREODOROAOUODEAUGOUUERSOUROUOUEEGUGROGO OOOO OOOUOUOEOOUOOOOUOEOUOOOEOOOOEOUOOGOOROUROORONODOOOOOUONOOOOOOOND 





Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flinn, Architects, Chicago. 


Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 


The above building 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 


Vermin- 
proof and Fire-resistant — the only 
material that meets all requirements. 


Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie 8t., Chicage. 


OULU RDUEAOGAUEEOUGENODOOEOOROSEAOROOOORDAOSEO SEA OOOEOUGEOOREROOOOUEEUOOLUDEROOUOODECODUUEOUUEOUOOOEOOOOCUOORAOEGORUGEOOEU DOO OERUOROGOUO OOO OEOREOOEROOEOOOOUOODNOOONOROGOROEOOONONOONOOCOOOOUDOOED 





boards. 


sense. 
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When you spend the money entrusted to your 
care, by your taxpayers, for Blackboards, you will 
be confronted by a bewildering array of claims 
in favor of a large variety of artificial Black- 


You do not want to purchase anything that needs 
“purchasing over” or that will pledge you to fur- 
ther expenditures. That is why you will want to 
equip your School with our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


They require no upkeep, while artificial Boards must be 
resurfaced, repaired and replaced regularly. 
parison, the word “economy” is defined in its truest 
It is finished with a beautiful, velvety smooth 
surface that does not become gray with age or use; 
that makes writing a pleasure and reading a relief to 
the eyes of the students and teachers. 
few of the advantages. 
Blackboards, you should read our book “How to Judge, 
Specify and Install Blackboards.” 


| PENN’A STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., INC. 
WORTH BLDG. 


In com- 


These are but a 
Before you spend a dollar for 


Send for it today. 


EASTON, PA. 





PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF BUSINESS OFFICIALS 


(Concluded from Page 56) 


Purchase of School Supplies—Mr. G. D. Brown, Mun- 
cie, Ind., chairman; Mr. Samuel Gaiser, Newark, N. J., 
assistant chairman. 

Business Department of School Systems in Smaller 
Cities—Mr. H. W. Anderson, Kalamazoo, Mich., chair- 
man. 

Financial Records of a Board of Education—Mr. 
William Dick, Philadelphia, Pa., chairman; Mr. R. L. 
Daly, St. Louis, Mo., assistant chairman. 

Address—Mr. Frank W. Frewen, A. I. A., 
Colo. 


Denver, 


Wednesday Morning, June 6 

The Purchasing of School Supplies—Mr. Henry P. 
Abbott, member of the Commercial Purchasing Agents’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 

The Public-School Building Program of San Francisco 
—Mr. D. F. Hardy, assistant superintendent of schools, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The Platoon System of Schools from the Standpoint 
of Financing—Mr. G. W. Gerwig, secretary of the board 
of education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Secretary of the Board of Education and His 
Functions—Mr. Joseph Miller, secretary of the board 
of education, New York, N. Y. 

The Transportation of School Children—Mr. W. E. 
Record, business manager of the board of education, 
Ios Angeles, Calif. 

Wednesday Afternoon, June 6 

Public-School Cafeterias—Mr. E. M. Brown, supply 
commissioner of the board of education, St. Louis, Mo. 

Selling from the Seller’s Viewpoint—Mr. W. D. M. 
Simmons, Underwood Typewriter Company, New York, 

isms 

The Purchase and Distribution of School Supplies— 
Mr. J. S. Mullan, secretary of the board of education, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Thursday Morning, June 7 

The Business Department of a School system From 
the Viewpoint of a Superintendent of Schools—Dr. A. 
L. Threlkeld, superintendent of schools, Denver, Colo. 

Acoustics in School Buildings—Dr. Vern C. Knudsen, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Custodial Service in Public Schools—Mr. Phillip 
Brante, superintendent of custodial service of the board 
of education, St. Louis, Mo. 

Thursday Afternoon, June 7 

A tour of the public schools of Denver. This will be 
followed with an illustrated lecture on ‘The Denver 
School-Building Program,’ by Mr. Homer W. Anderson, 
deputy superintendent of schools, Denver, Colo. 


Thursday Evening, June 7 

At 6:00 p.m., there will be a banquet for the visiting 
members in the lunchroom of the Denver Senior High 
School. Addresses will be delivered by Hon. W. H. 
Adams, governor of Colorado; Mr. L. W. Bannister, 
past president of the Denver chamber of commerce ; 
Mr. James G. Rodgers, past president of the Colorado 
Mountain Club, Denver, and Mr. R. H. Walker, Denver, 


Colo. 
Friday Morning, June 8 
The School Beautiful—Mr. John J. Donovan, A. I. A., 
Oakland, Calif. 
Design and Equipment of Classrooms and Special 
Rooms in Junior and Senior High Schools—Mr. F. A. 
Naramore, A. I. A., Seattle, Wash. 


The Architect and the Business Side of His Work— 
Mr. Joseph Llewellyn, A. I. A., Chicago, Ill. . ; 

Historical Architectural Styles and Their Application 
to School-Building Design—Ernest Sibley, A. I. A., 


Palisade, N. J. 
Friday Afternoon, June 8 ‘ 
Bonded Indebtedness of School Systems—Mr. Frank 


Bruce, Publisher, THE ScHoot Board JOURNAL, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. . 
School Business Management—Mr. H. G. Lehrbach, 


secretary of the board of education, Pasadena, Calif. 

Presentation of reports of the committees on cost 
finding, accounting, school housing, auditing, resolu- 
tions, and nominations. Election of officers. 


’ 





WILLIAM BISHOP OWEN, 
President, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. William Bishop Owen, president of the Chicago 
Normal College, died suddenly on February 17 while 
attending a social function at the college. Mr. Owen 
was 62 years old. 

President Owen had been head of the Chicago Nor- 
mal College since 1909. Previous to that he had been 
in the educational department of the University of Chi- 
cago. During the later years of his service at the 
university, he had acted as dean of secondary schools. 

Prof. Owen was a graduate of Denison University 
and held a doctor’s degree given by the University of 
Chicago. He had traveled extensively in Europe and 
and was at one time a professor in the Western Penn 
sylvania Classical and Scientific Institute. In 1922 he 
held the office of president of the National Education 
Association. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


—Lansing, Mich. A bill of complaint against 
the school district and board of education of Dist. 
No. 6, Amer township, Marion county, Mich., to 
prohibit the expenditure of $40,000 for a school 
addition has been dismissed by the state supreme 
court. The district held an election in January 
and voted the money for the building. 


—After a conference with the health officials of 
Evansville, Ind., the school board has ruled that 
children will not be compelled to be vaccinated 
for smallpox. However, parents will be urged to 
have their children vaccinated. 


—The school board of Peoria, Ill. has employed 
a stenographer to take the minutes of all meetings 
of the board. The stenographer will make verbatim 
notes of statements, declarations, and actions of 
any nature which may develop during the meeting. 


—Grand Rapids, Mich. A special school tax ad- 
visory board of three members has been appointed 
by the city commission with a view of bringing the 
school board’s expenditures before the public. 

The board consists of Mr. L. S. Hillman, Mrs. 
Dorian M. Russell, and Mr. W. T. Sanders, who 
will serve without compensation, and who will hold 
office for one, two, and three years. The board 
will have the duties of preparing and presenting 
an estimate of the amount of taxes necessary for 
school purposes for the ensuing year, and of trans- 
mitting this budget to the school-tax advisory 
board, 


—Mr. Cecil J. Randall of Columbus, Ohio, on 
January 4, was reelected as president of the board 
of education, to succeed Mrs. George F. Arps, whose 
term had expired. Mr. W. V. Drake was reelected 
as clerk of the board, while Mr. C. J. Kurtz was 
elected a new member to fill a vacaney. 


—Oklahoma City, Okla. Pending final adjust- 
ment by the school board, Vernous Holman, a pupil 
in the Wheeler School, has been permitted to leave 
the schoolroom when patriotic exercises are held. 
The pupil is bright and well behaved, but acting 
upon instructions from his parent, has refused to 
salute the flag or recite the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag. The boy and his parents are members 
of a religious sect which forbids taking of any 
pledge ‘of allegiance to a government or other 
human organization. 

(Concluded on Page 156) 
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Avoid Accidents 
Avoid Damage Suits 


Have A 


WAYNE STEEL 
SECTIONAL GRANDSTAND 


On Your 
Athletic Field 
This Spring 


Consult Your Architect or Engineer 
and Your Casualty Insurance Co. 
Regarding the Safety of 
Wayne Stands. 


Wayne Iron Works 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Avenue 
WAYNE, PA. 


Representatives in: Baltimore, Cambridge, Mass.; Indianapolis; New York 





School Fences. 


Will measure up to your standards both in quality 
and in price. Whether of wrought iron or of chain 
link type, experience demonstrates that—on a cost- 
per-year-of-service basis, they are the least expensive 
fence you can buy. Afco Fence Quality, plus Afco 
service in erection, gives a double guarantee of long- 
time service. 


Can we meet with you to talk over 
your needs—or send you our catalog ? 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
227 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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For the Children’s Sake 
. EVERWEAR! 


F children must play, then they must have a 
place to play—-and something to play with. 
Give them the safest, most durable, most enjoy- 


able things to play with that you can find—Ever- 
Wear! 


For 20 years EverWear Playground Apparatus has 
been recognized as the standard of quality. There 
are 127 different items from which to plan your 
equipment. 


EverWear not only entertains, but it develops 
muscles and ruddy health and red blood. 


Schools and other children’s institutions the coun- 
try over have equipped their playgrounds with 
EverWear Playground Apparatus, and have found 
it superior. Also it is most economical, because of 
its far greater durability. 


Send for Catalog No. 20 which gives complete 
information. We shall be glad to help you plan 
your playground — without obligation to you — 
if you will tell us your requirements. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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PENCIL TABLETS 
MUSIC TABLETS 


REFILLS FOR LOOSE-LEAF BOOKS. 
DRAWING BOOKS AND TABLETS. 
LEGIBLE RULINGS IN BLUE. 
STANTIALLY BOUND. SQUARELY AND 


EVENLY TRIMMED. 


PENMANSHIP—DOUBLE AND SINGLE LINE RULED. 
PRIMARY AND PRACTICE—SPECIAL RULINGS. 
MEMORANDUM BOOKS—THREAD SEWED. 


SAMPLES AND INFORMATION DETAILS AT YOUR CALL. 








SUB- 





J.C. BLAIR COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 





—Pontiac, Mich. Mr. E. F. Oberlin, a member 
of the board of education, has urged that the com- 
mittee method of handling school affairs be reduced 
in scope or eliminated. Mr. Oberlin points out 
that the committee method has become obsolete and 
that modern practices dictate the development of a 
board of directors, with a superintendent and busi- 
manager. He points out that with these 
officials in action, there should be broader powers 
- and authority given to them for the discharge of 
their respective duties. 

—Mr. H. Wallace Caldwell, successor to W. J. 
Raymer on the Chicago board of education, on 
January 31 took his seat at the trial of William 
McAndrew, suspended superintendent of schools. 
It is not believed that there will be a change in 
the presidency for the present, as Mr. Coath’s term 
does not expire until next summer. 

—Kearny, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a rule prohibiting the use of school buildings as 
election centers. It was pointed out that classes 
frequently had to be dismissed with the result that 
study schedules were disorganized. 

—Berkeley, Calif. Dissatisfaction on the part 

of school-board members regarding the manner in 
which recommendations for appointment and resig- 
nation of teachers are handled by the superintend- 
ent has resulted in a decision to conduct a thorough 
study of the question. 
Mr. S. B. Emmons, 80, president of the board 
of education at Mexico, Mo., has announced his in- 
tention of running for another three-year term. 
after which he will retire from school-board ser- 
vice. Mr. Emmons has been president of the board 
for the last 24 years. 

—The school board of Berkeley, Calif.. has 
adopted a new rule governing the release of chil- 
dren from school during regular school hours. The 
new rule provides that a child may be released only 
to parents, or to someone who can be identified by 
some teacher in the school. Telephone calls will 
not be honored until an additional check is made on 
the home. Teachers have been asked to warn chil- 
dren against accepting rides with strangers while 
going to and from school. 

—The county board of education of Dickinson 
county, Va., has organized its finances on the 
county-unit basis, with the exception of a few items 


ness 





which will be discharged by January 1, 1933. The 
major items of school disbursements. such as 
teachers’ salaries, have been on the county-unit 


(Concluded from Page 154) 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 


plan since 1922, and the decision to adopt this plan 
in general is the result of a county-wide study of 
the school system. The board has outlined a five- 
year building program and is at work upon a plan 
for financing the program. 

—The Oregon supreme court has been asked to 
give a ruling as to whether the Portland school 
board has its buildings insured with a total of 
$15,000,000, or whether they have only $11,000,000 
in insurance. The decision will determine the 
validity of $4,000,000 worth of protection which is 
claimed by Mr. N. P. Johnson, Multnomah county 
taxpayer, to be null and void. The school board 
has contended that no rights have been violated in 
purchasing the insurance, but Mr. Johnson demurs 
and the demurrer has been upheld by the circuit 
court. 

—St. Louis, Mo. Under a new rule, attendance 
at the summer sessions of the public schools this 
summer will be limited to pupils who are _ back- 
ward in their studies because of physical disabi!- 
ities or other reasons. The summer program, as 
adopted by the board, shows that there has been a 
great reduction in activities to be undertaken. 

—West Warwick, R. I. The school board has 
adopted a set of rules governing the use of the 
auditorium of the junior high school. 

—Youngstown, Ohio. The school board has out- 
lined plans for the elimination of the building and 
sites committee. It is expected that there will be 
a vigorous discussion by supporters of the new idea 
and those who desire to retain the building com- 
mittee with all its powers. If the committee is 
retained, a contest is indicated between Mr. Robert 
McGhie and William Rowney, for chairman. 


—The principals’ and supervisors’ club of Berke- 
ley, Calif., on January 25, gave a farewell dinner 
for Supt. H. B. Wilson, who left the office on 
February 1 to become national director of the 
Junior Red Cross organization. Mr. G. C. Mann, 
director of the vocational division, presided. 
Among the speakers at the dinner were Mr. Fred 
Stripp, president of the board of education; Mr. D. 
L. Hennessey, principal of the Garfield Junior High 
School; and Miss Ruby Minor, director of kinder- 
garten and elementary education. 


On January 26 the Berkeley council of parents 
and teachers gave a farewell reception for Mr. 
Wilson. 
president of 


Among the speakers were Mrs. J. Koughan, 
the organization during the war 








Bvair’s WEBSTER SCHOOL SERIES 


COMPOSITION AND NOTEBOOKS—END AND SIDE FOLD. SPELLING BOOKS 
AND BLANKS — SPECIAL FORMS. EXAMINATION, TEST AND THEME 
TABLETS — PRINTED HEADS. SHORTHAND NOTEBOOKS — WIDE AND 
CENTER-LINE RULINGS. STANDARDIZED WHITE 
WOVE WRITINGS. BLAIR-SPECIAL QUALITY PEN- 
CIL PAPER. COPYRIGHTED TRADEMARKED DE- 
SIGN. 
PRICE AND COUNT. SATISFACTOR- 
ILY KNOWN TO THE SCHOOL TRADE. 
POPULAR COMPREHENSIVE LINE 
EVERY YEAR ALIKE—SINCE ’98. 


DESIRABLE UNIFORMITY. 


MARGIN LINES 
QUALITY GUARANTY 
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period; Mrs. E. J. Foulds, present head of the 
organization; Mrs. W. B. Stanton; Mrs. H. J. Gute, 
and Mr. M. T. Heavey. Mrs. Wilson was pre- 
sented with a basket of flowers and Mr. Wilson 
with a handsome bronze elock. 

——Mr. E. A. Marsh has recently become principal 
of the North Merrick Public School at Merrick, 
L.. I., New York. Mr. Marsh was formerly principal 
of the school at Malvern, L. I. 

—Dr.-William Fletcher Russell will be inaugu- 
rated as the new dean of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, on April 10. In connection with 
the inauguration of Dr. Russell, it is the purpose 
of the College to make the ceremony an occasion 
for reflecting upon the achievements of American 
education in the past, and upon its obligations in 
helping to fulfill the dreams of the founders of the 
country. 

—Supt. G. H. Sanberg of Rochester, Minn., has 
been reelected for a fourth consecutive term, at a 
salary of $5,400. 

—Mr. C. J. DuFour, for eleven years superintend: 
ent of schools at Alameda, Calif., has been elected 
dean of the State Teachers’ College at San Francisco. 

—Mr. A. H. Fitts, who was recently appointed 
president of Webber College, Babson Park, Fla., 
was for ten years superintendent of schools at 
Norwood, Mass. Dr. Fitts is a graduate of Brown 
University and of the Harvard Law School. 


LOS ANGELES TO VOTE ON $30,000,000 
BOND ISSUE IN JUNE 


A $30,000,000 school-bond issue will be presented 
to the voters of Los Angeles school district in June, 
according to Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, superintend- 
ent of Los Angeles schools. 

The proceeds are to be used in buying new 
school sites and erecting new buildings, also to 
enlarge present plants. Elementary schools are to 
receive $12,440,000 and high schools $16,960,000. 

The proceeds of the $34.000,000 bond issue voted 
in June, 1924, are practically exhausted. Many 
schools are overcrowded and several schools are 
needed in new districts. 

The average daily attendance of the Los Angeles 
schools is 265,000. In a single recent year the 
enrollment increased nearly 30.000. It is estimated 
that the demand for new schools will exceed the 
supply before the contemplated $30.000.000 build- 
ing program has heen half completed. 
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Just Published 


THE STRAYER -UPTON 
ARITHMETICS 


This new three-book series incorporates the 

most valuable findings of modern research in 

the teaching of arithmetic. 

Simplicity of language. 
range of pupil. 


Vocabulary within 


Each new difficulty very gradually approached. 

All difficulties presented in a carefully graded 
sequence. 

In full accordance with fundamental principles 
taught by best educational psychologists. 


Authors: GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and CLIFFORD BREWSTER UPTON, 
A.M., 


Columbia University. 


Protessor of Mathematics, Teachers College, 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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NEW BOOKS of VITAL INTEREST 


To Students of Language and Art 


A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE 
‘ to GOOD ENGLISH 


By George Philip Krapp, Professor of English, 
Columbia University 


For the student, the writer, the lover of good Eng- 
lish, the Guide deals in a spicy and personal way with 
the life and practice of the English Language. In 
663 pages it considers, from debatable points only, 
words as to usage, correctness, and their finer dis- 
tinctions of speech. Different from a dictionary. A 
book to be studied and enjoyed. 


AMERICAN ARTS 


By Rilla Evelyn Jackman, Head of Public School 
Art Department, College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University 


The story of the beginnings and progress of the 
arts in America to the present time—artists and their 
products, paintings, sculpture, architecture, and chap- 
ters on various practical subjects. 





Thorough and scholarly, American Arts is as in- 
teresting as the best novel. 

Lavishly illustrated with reproductions of noted 
and characteristic works. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


Headquarters for MacQuarrie Map and Display Rail 
(DEPT. C-94) 


CHICAGO 
536 So. Clark St. 


NEW YORK 
270 Madison Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission St. 
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Bound in Fabrikoid by J. F. Tapley Co., Long Island City. 





SCHOOLBOOKS 


that wear twice as long 


‘ I ‘EX TBOOKS lead no sheltered, protected, hot- 
house flower existence. Johnny and Mary doubt- 
less mean well, but the way they handle their books 


puts a strain on the textbook budget. 


Unless, of course, textbooks are du Pont Fabrikoid 
covered like The “How” Book of Scouting shown 
here. Tough, strong, enduring, Fabrikoid will stand 
the hardest usage that school boys and girls can give 
it. It thrives on rough treatment. And it is indiffer- 


ent to accidents. Ink spots—finger marks—just wash 





them off. Showers, puddles—Fabrikoid is waterproof 


as well as washable. 


Compare the service of du Pont Fabrikoid and ordi- 
nary covers—you will see that Fabrikoid has the 
advantage of economy as well as quality. For covers 
that last—let us tell you about du Pont Fabrikoid 
today. 

We cordially invite Principals, Teachers, and 

Board of Education members to correspond 


cvith our Textbook Binding Department, which 


will give prompt attention to every inquiry. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Fabrikoid Division, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





REC.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FABRIKOID 
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FREE BOOK ON EUROPE 


We iihtm alate 


a om 


$38 & Pays Mi tenes to Visit 


England, Belgium, Holland 
Germany and France 


$385 pays all traveling and sight-seeing expenses on sea 
and land—including round trip, Tourist Third Cabin ocean 
passage on famous Canadian Pacific ships, extensive sight- 
seeing programs, good hotel accommodations, all tips 
abroad. Weekly sailings from Montreal and Quebec during 
May, June, July, August. See Canada en route to Europe. 
Congenial parties. Experienced guides. College orchestras 
on shipboard. ‘‘The most travel value for the money.” . .. 
Other itineraries offer Italy, France, Switzerland, Spain, 
Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Norway, Sweden—at same proportionately low 
cost! Ask for free illustrated tour booklet. 


Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


Dept. 519, 510 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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MOTION PICTURE 


PROJECTOR 


for the 


ASSEMBLY HALL 
and CLASS ROOMS 


NO PIG TAIL TWIST 
THREADS STRAIGHT 
THROUGH 
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LOW IN PRICE 


yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 
ft. picture up to 100 ft., 
equal in quality and defi- 
nition to pictures in mov- 
ing picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other 
make; if not perfectly sat- 
isfactory, return it and 
your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive mechanical features, in point 
of ease of operation, long life, safety, adjustable take up, focus 
adjustment, simplicity throughout. IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
That’s why the United States Navy is using 25 machines. 51 being used by 
Hollywood’s most famous celebrities, directors and producers. 

Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. Can be operated 
from any light system, farm lighting included. 


Also made with special base 


Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1640 No. Halsted St. CHICAGO 













FREE 


Four New Booklets 


1. The Gregg Professional Library 


2. Elementary and Intermediate Texts in Gregg 
Shorthand 


3. Advanced and Reporting Texts in Gregg 
Shorthand 





4. The New Rational Typewriting Series 





These booklets, all handsomely illustrated, describe 
in a most interesting way the plan, contents, and 
place in the course of more than 100 books on short- 
hand and typewriting. 


After reading them you will be able to determine 
just the book you want to see. 


These booklets also contain many helpful teaching 
suggestions. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 
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LEITZ Micro Projector 


RIGIDLY AND PERMANENTLY ALIGNED 
MODEL “xB” 


(Projection is possible with microscope arranged in horizontal 
and vertical position.) 


Arranged with microscope in horizontal position. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES: 


Magnifications up to 4000X. 

Sereen distances are possible up to about 40 ft. 

Compact Size—extreme length 29 in. x 13% in. high; weight 
18 lbs. 

Easily portable. 

The entire apparatus is aligned to one strong casting. 
Manipulation exceedingly simple; no training required. 
Equipped with each one precision coarse and fine. focusing 
adjustment. 

Brilliant and sharply defined images. 

Moderate price. 


The Most Ideal Projecton Equipment for Colleges, High- and 
Elementary Schools. 
List Price. ...$127.50 Subject to Institutional Discount of 10%. 
Write for Pamphlet No. 1124 (DD). 


E. LEITZ, INC. 
60 EAST TENTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS: 
Pacific Coast States: SPINDLER & SAUPPE, Offices at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Canada: THE J. F. HARTZ CO., LTD., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Philippine Islands: BOTICA DE SANTA CRUZ, Manila, P. I. 
Cuba: ANTIGA & CO., Havana, Cuba. 
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Announcing 


Government in 
the United States 


By Henry L. Smith, Sheldon E. Davis, and 
C. H. McClure 


THE CENTRAL THOUGHT 


GOVERNMENT IS EFFECTIVE AND 
SUCCESSFUL ONLY WHEN IT IS SUP- 
PLEMENTED BY AN INNER URGE TO 
CONFORM TO APPROVED STAND- 
ARDS OF CONDUCT. 


A study of this book will tend to estab- 
lish proper attitudes, correct judgments, 
and desirable behavior in all civic affairs. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 
2001 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago New York 


Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
For All Your Textbooks 


. it is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock 
ONE e which is as tough as cloth and will outwear three ordi- 
nary covers. 


It is cut and folded true and exact. 


The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 

It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do 
not come loose. 


It is absolutely waterproof. 


It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT 
Camenenia BOOK COV ER, 
NEW MODEL 


FOLD OVER ON THAT SC 
ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 


THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 
Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 
Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office, Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO 
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36 West 24th Street, 





WINSTON 


Are you familiar with 
this series? 


For Grades 
Three to Eight 


Three-book or 


six-book edition 


ENGLISH FoR USE 


BEVERIDGE—R YAN—LEWIS 





The series is unique in avoiding preaching 
and talk. The lessons begin with an interest- 
ing story, a challenge to do something, a 
problem to work out. A principle is discussed 
from a concrete example; a model is given, 
showing its use. Then the pupil applies the 
principle. The fulfilment of the title was the 
constant aim of the authors. 


Illustrated literature upon request 


misi= JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 





WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 











J ‘The ‘\ 


“Supreme Authority” 
for the Schools 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Constantly revised and improved to keep abreast 

of modern needs and information. 

Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audion, 
joy stick, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radiophone, 
Freud, aerograph, eugenism, etc. 

Whatever Your Question about words, persons. 
places, you find here a ready accurate answer. 
2,700 pages; 452,000 entries, including 408,000 
vocabulary terms, 12,000 biographical names. 
32,000 geographical subjects; 100 tables; 6,000 
illustrations. 

One of the wisest of our school superintendents 
says: “I have never yet seen a person, whether 
pupil or teacher, who was accustomed to the fre- 
quent use of the dictionary 

who was not at the same 
time a good or superior all- 
round scholar. A better test , 
than this of the value of f (Qype es 
dictionary work could not be we (Re . 


found.” 


Write for Helps 
in Teaching the Dictionary. FREE 
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THE GREATEST SHOWER 
IMPROVEMENT 
Made in Years, 

Is The Easy Clean 
Feature Of 
THE NIEDECKEN 
SHOWER HEAD 


THE 


NIEDECKEN SHOWER STALL 


Patented 


A LEAK PROOF FIXTURE 
For School Installation 
Complete With Niedecken Shower 
CAN BE SET IN BATTERIES OF ANY NUMBER 


The walls of the Stall are made of a continuous sheet of 
No. 10 gauge copper bearing steel which with the riser are 
welded to the bottom. After installation the stall must be 
finished with water-proof enamel paint. 


Write for Bulletin S. B.15 X 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG. Co. 


mMmAiit.ewautktie eE, u. Ss. A. 


Luther Burbank School, Stockton, California 
Opening 20'-9”" x 9'-8” 


EFFICIENCY 
The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 


The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


3538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 











©00000000 


Havana 
ee ee oe ae 


afety ® Panelboards 


Certainly the one consideration of absolute safety is for 


enough, but when you can also get greatest dependa- 
bility, most complete standardization, and lowest main- Schools 


tenance in @@. Panelboards the choice should be with- 
out question. And it is in all modern schools. 


Send for ae te panelboard catalog 
and estimates. No charge or obligation. 


Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


Offices in twenty-five principal cities 


Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 
and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2310 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Hamilinized 
Schools 


are Modern Schools 


SUA 






A few new Hamlinized 
Schools: 


Notre Dame Academy, Mitchell, S. Dak. 
School of Speech, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evansion, III. 
So. Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
W. Side Jr. High School, Rockford, Ill. 
Intermediate School, Highland Park, Ill. 
Park Place School, Evanston, Ill. 
Hagerstown School, Hagerstown, Ind. 
Holland High School, Holland, Mich. 
Whittier Jr. High School, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Alliance High School, Alliance, Nebr. 
Salem High School, Salem, S$. Dak. 
Franklin School, Lima, Ohio. 
Gorton High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Atlanta Boys Senior High School, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Fairbury High School, Fairbury, Nebr. 
Wooster High School, Wooster, Ohio. 
New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, New York City. 
Baltimore Colored Senior-Junior High 
School, Baltimore, Md. 
Harrison Park High School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Lapeer High School, Lapeer, Mich. 
Roosevelt School, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Warren G. Harding High School, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md. 
Yale Universitv, New Haven, Conn. 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 
Broadview Theological Seminary, 
La Grange, Ill. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Eastman School of Music, University 
of Rochester, N. Y. 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
Convent of Our Lady of Mercy, 
Milwaukee, ‘Wis. 
Mills Cotiege, Alameda, Calif. 
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From Boston to Los Angeles 
the modern school is being 
noise-protected with HAM- 
LIN’S Sound-Proof Doors 
and Folding Partitions. 
‘Teaching Experts, the world 
over, recognize the great im- 
portance of protecting the 
student from distracting 
sound waves. It is now pos- 
sible to make use of space 
in classrooms, heretofore 
considered a waste, at cer- 
tain times of the day. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 


HOSPITALS, LIBRA- 
RIES, CHURCHES, MU- 


SEUMS, THEATRES, etc., 
find that Hamlinized Doors 
and Partitions quickly pay 
for themselves. 

Information on request 


IRVING HAMLIN 


Manufacturers 
1510 LINCOLN ST., EVANSTON, ILL. 
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Let-in the Light of Health 


Draper Shades 
Do That And More 


It is true that Draper 
Adjustable Window 
Shades have been made 
to let in the sunlight. 
But light won’t harm 
the pupils. It’s beneficial 
and necessary to their 
proper development. 
Only the sun’s glare is 
a harmful factor to their 
eyes. And Draper Shades 
keep the glare out while 
the light rays illuminate 
the room. 

Draper Adjustable 
Window Shades can be 
adjusted to any desir- 


able position upon the window. This permits of greater 
benefit from the light and air and allows for better 


ventilation. 


These shades embody all the finest developments in 
shade making. They are noiseless, easier to handle, and 
less likely to get out of order. And with Draper Adjust- 
able Window Shades in your school you will find that 
maintenance costs have dropped to an almost negligible 


figure. 


Samples and details on request. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland - Indiana 






























A Matter 
of Seconds 
to SAFETY 


When the fire alarm sounds 
—for either drill or the 
dread actuality — chi dren 
turn with perfect confidence - 
to the Logan Spiral Slide 
Firescape. 


Ee ne 


E 
a 


wating rena aeatta~atet 





They know from their re- 
cess-time play that it is fast, 
safe and easy to use. 


MM eT 


This is doubtless one reason 
no life has ever been lost in 
a Logan Spiral Slide. Write 
today for full details. 








LOGAN CO., Incorporated 
(Formerly The Dow Co.) 

300 North Buchanan Street 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 



















A Duraflex-A Installation in the Philadelphia Area 


Crass Room, ABINGTON HiGH ScHooL, ABINGTON, Pa. 
HEACOCK and HOKANSEN, Architects 
Harry Murphy, Builder 


ro) has led Architects, Builders and Owners to 
specify and use Duraflex-A Flooring. In every section of 
the country, under varying climatic and building condi- 
tions, Duraflex-A has more than measured up to the needs 
of modern construction practice. By providing a perma- 
nent, seamless wearing surface, Duraflex-A can be most 
economically maintained in perfect condition for the life 
of any building. Write for data and specifications. 


THE DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


Orri1ée¢a 6s tun PRinetPrpart Creine 


DURAFLEX-A 
FLOORING 
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DIRECT FROM WELL, LAKE, 








fs 
. 
3 
HERE is no place | 


where absolutely pure, I 


4 
fresh water is needed so 






much as in a school. And | 
of all the water systems 
you may be considering, 
there is more need for a 
National than any other. i 









First—with a National, the 
power unit can be housed 
i 





in the basement, regardless 
of well location. 






Second— With this one 
system water canbe drawn | 
direct to faucets from well, 
cistern, stream, and lake. | 
That’s especially important 
when conserving the well 
supply by using stream or / | 
lake water for lavatories. 
Third—When children want 

water during the 
short recess pe- 
riod, they get it 





eg a 



















Bradley — 


Wash fountains 








PROMOTE BOTH | REQUIRE BUT A 
CLEANLINESS AND j MINIMUM OF 
SANITATION JANITOR SERVICE 


‘‘The First Cost 
is the Last Cost’ 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. They promote both clean- 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
and require but a minimum of janitor 
service. 


And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of fresh tempered 
water at all times. 


For use in Schools, Colleges and 
Universities and in every type of 
public lavatories, there is no Tavene 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in 
utility, durability and beauty and in 
economy of operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Write for Catalog 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CISTERN AND STREAM 





direct from the well, cool 
and refreshing without de- 
lay. No water-storage tank 
to rust or permit water to 
become stagnant in Sum- 
mer or freeze in Winter. 


Fourth—The National has 
ample capacity for school 
service. Two types: engine 
driven and automatic elec- 
tric in sizes from 600 to 
1200 gallons per hour per 


pump. 


Free planning service, 
Write for 32 page cata- 
log, “FRESH WATER,” 
explaining system in de- 
tail and showing several 
schools and public build- 
ings using the National. 


NATIONAL UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


329 Belleview Place, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Subsidiary of National 
Brake & Electric Co., 
Division of Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. 
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A FEW SCHOOL 
INSTALLATIONS 


Crane Technical High School, 
Tilden High School, 
Schurz High School, 
Austin High School, 
Morgan Park School, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Garvey School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
and Senior High School, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Marquette University, 
Continuation School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fortuna Grade School, 
Fortuna, Calif. 
Washington Ave. High 
School, 
Canton, Ohio 
High School, 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Fond du Lac High School, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
South Omaha High School, 
South Omaha, Nebr. 
Woodland Union High School, 
Woodland, Calif. 
Old Government School, 
Oneida, Wis. 
Great Neck Prep. School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 
High School, 
St. Charles, Ill. 


AND MANY MORE. 
































The 


Century 
Group Drinking Fountain 


The Century Group Drinking Fountain is 
both practical and economical for school 
installation, particularly in the indoor and 
outdoor recreation areas. 

During the short recess periods all the 
children must be supplied quickly and this 
requires a large number of bubblers. 

Century Group Fountains are desirable 
from an economy standpoint because of their 
reasonable cost, durable construction, and 
patented, water-saving bubbler head. The 
fountain illustrated above is also made in 
smaller sizes with two and three bubblers. 

Send for our complete catalogue which 
gives full descriptions. 


Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Belleville, Il. 


U. S.A. 


Write for 
a free copy 
of our new 
Catalogue 








TRADE MARK REG. U.S RAT. OFF 








pure cleaner. 


tive 





ing properties 


To preserve floors leading manufac- 
turers of fine 


SOAPEZE PINE 


Linoleum, Tile, Terrazzo, Marble, and 
Taratine. Stains, 
vanish under the gentle action of this 
Floors take on new life. 
Natural color and luster is restored. 
No harshness. 


and 


washing compound and sil- 


Drinking Fountains 


& Shower Heads 





Floors Take a New Lease on Life When Washed 
with SOAPEZE PINE CLEANSER 


SOAPEZE PINE CLEANSER leaves 
flooring recommend the fresh “clean” fragrance of pine 
CLEANSER. Pure 
vegetable oils—concentration of cleans- 
go to make Soapeze 


low-priced. 


PHOREX 


School cafeterias everywhere verware cleaner. 
have found Phorex an effec- 





If you have a cleaning problem—turn it over to Dept. J 2. 
Information and prices furnished without obligation. 


PRODUCTS OF 


U. S. SANITARY SPECIALTIES CORP. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES—435 S. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


Liquid Soap, Soaperior Liquid Soap Systems, U. S. Aerzonators, Disinfectants, 
Insecticides, Polishes, Cleaners, and Other Sanitary Requisites. 


forests after use. 
present a problem! Children track in 
all the mud and dirt from the out- 
the ideal cleaner for all fine floors— doors. The cleaner selected must be 
efficient — of concentrated strength. 
spots, and grease Yet it must be pure, harmless. Soap- 
eve is as harmless as water. Cheap 
cleaners are costly. Secure the maxi- 
mum of wear from 
No causticity. Harm- using a good cleanser. SOAPEZE 
less to paint, varnish, and other fin- 
ished surfaces. 


Schoolroom floors 


PINE CLEANSER 


One pound 
of Phorex will do the work of 
economical dish 6 pounds of ordinary clean- 
ing compound at % the cost. 






your floor by 


is surprisingly 
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Could you say 
“We took EVERY precaution” 


ene EO ten ee. a 
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IN CASE OF FIRE 








SANITARY 


AMBLUCO Non-Slip _—_ Stair 
Treads and Landings are easily 
kept clean under all conditions. 
They have no pores or grooves 
to collect filth and disease germs 
nor do they generate dust by pul- 
verization. The sanitary features 
of AMBLUCO make it particu- 
larly desirable for use in schools 
where it is so necessary to take 
every precaution to safeguard the 
health of children. 
DURABLE 


ECONOMICAL 
RUST PROOF 


QUIET 
ATTRACTIVE 
FIRE-RESISTING 


Background illustrates a typical installation 
of Ambluco Treads and Landings in a 
public school. 


| 
| 


AMBLUCO 

NON - SLIP 

BLUE STONE 
STAIR TREADS 


and | a LA 


38 States now have 
schools safe in case of fire. 
FIRE DRILLS, when using a cen- 
tral hallway and _ staircase, are 
always a danger, as the world’s 
greatest school catastrophes have 
proved. A scream or a cry of FIRE 













Recent School Installations 




























The 


Ironwood, Mich. Pomona, Calif. can easily create a dreaded panic 

Prin e Fre derick, Md. Hibbing, Minn. , ; nH ‘ 

Rockford, Ill. College Place, Wash. even during Fire Drill. 

Lowell, Ind. Madison, Fla. A POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE 

“gs eh Os a coasts the pupils away from the 

Skiatook, Okla. center of the building to the outside 

teak linda ae air without the least danger from 

Phoenix, Ariz. Ft. Belknap, Mont. smoke, gases or fire, and Panics 

Cheyenne, S. Dak. cannot happen. 


Write for Details and Specifications. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 


1858 Conway Bldg. — CHICAGO 


that is approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 





STAGE SCENERY 


Velour Curtains and 
Cyclorama Settings 


THIS IMPRINT 

QQ ERSAL Sey 
Ss % 

STUDIO. Inc. 


¥ 
St. Pauc, MINN. 
on your stage equipment is your absolute assurance that it is 


DEPENDABLE 


QqQ====> 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES: 


W. B. CLINARD 
676 Randolph Bldg. Winston-Salem 
MEMPHIS, TENN. NORTH CAROLINA 


Home Office and Studio 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


H. S. REVELLI 





POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE is the only Fire Escape with a service record 


= 


AMERICAN 
REUESTONE) esramuiseen 


AMERICAN BLUE STONE CO. 


CONSULTING and SALES OFFICE 


101 PARK AVE. 


ry — (+) ———____—{.} — (. —______—_{.} —(.} —__.} _{) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


ALSO 


NEW YORK 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
AND ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 





(Send for Descriptive Catalog.) 


CHICAGO 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. 


CHICAGO 


on. x0 200300310 
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STANDARDIZE 


upon ssa 


PF IDOUGVS 





For Your Every Need in 
Janitor Supplies 
Cleaning Materials 


o | Metal 
Sanitary Requisites thlapeneee 





Soap Dispenser 


Sixteen Years Experience 


| supplying and studying the 3 
| requirements of schools has F 
| | 


resulted in a highly devel- 


g 
Sl 









‘ ; No-Waste 
— | oped line of Superior and Toilet Fixture 
ee i . . . . 
| Distinctive Merchandise 
‘ a which will 
economy Toilet 
Fixture Serve You Better adel 
and Soap Valve 





Save You Money 






Let Your Dealer Supply You 
Under Our Guarantee 






SATISFACTION A CERTAINTY 
PALMER PRODUCTS, Inc. 

MILWAUKEE, JU. S. A. 
| Main Offices, Factory, and Laboratories 


Air Complete Catalogue Upon Request Janitor 
Conditioner eae ine Dust Pan 


ene 
= 


Can’t Spread 








































OnE REVOLUTION 
sTors 
PARTS 2Y PERFORATION 


Erasers at . 
Spring Handle Floor Brushes Economy Towel Fixture 








ADJUSTABLE 
SHELVING 


will solve your 
storage problem 








For books, records, supplies 
—whatever needs storing— 
the “Garcy” pilaster strips 
and adjustable shelf brack- 
ets are the most economical, 
the most quickly installed, 
the easiest and simplest to 
use. 












WRITE FOR FREE 
























































Illustration full size. (FT | 
No. K73. I 
eS 
Pilaster Strip. = 
%% inches wide. : EI 
No. A73. | E 
Adjustable Sa Adjustable witha 
“<) touch every half 
Bracket. | inch. Cannot be 
For new shelving, | ad budged under a 
or to subdivide > load. 
the old. “a OE 


coh 
taal 





Garden City Plating €& Mfg. Co. 


1430 So. Talman Ave., ‘ . Chicago 








SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
SCENERY 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Wana ial Vineet Wail Yoel Vel i" at dl 


Te A Lie: Re AE ROL CE RA 


Complete Stage Equipment 
For School and College Auditoriums 


Velour Curtains and Cycloramas 

Curtain Tracks—Curtain Control 
Painted Curtains and Drops 
Framed Painted Scenery 


Asbestos Curtains—Picture Screens 
Stage Hardware and Complete Rigging 
Estimates furnished for any Stage 
No obligation to Purchaser 


THE WARD-STILSON COMPANY 
ANDERSON INDIANA. 


These two spray-painters are doing the work of 8 to 10 brush men. 
They are applying a smoother, more uniform coating of paint, a 
coating that completely covers the surface and that has the hiding 
power of two brushed coats. Consider this improvement in quality of 
work and this economy of close to 80% saving in labor cost that 
painting the DeVilbiss way makes possible. 


The DeVilbiss Spray-painting System will enable you to do your 
school painting with the same marked degree of advantage and profit. 


A word from you will promptly bring further interesting facts. 
THE DeVILBISS CO. 268 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


New York—Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit—Indianapolis—San Francisco 
Pittsburgh—Cleveland—Cincinnati—Milwaukee—Minneapolis—St. Louis—Windsor, Ont. 


DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System 
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ust as the traffic officer regulates, smooths and 
es the flow of motors and pedestrians, so, too, 
will a Colt Autosan aay Machine positively 


and profitably clear and smoot 


the flow of dishes 


through your kitchen! It will overcome costly con- 


fusion, delays, mishaps during the 
jam hours. It will lower labor 
costs, minimize breakage, insure 
cleanliness, speed service and 
summarily protect business sta- 
bility and prestige. See your 


MODEL A-2 
Compact feat. rotary 
model that handles all table- 
ware for 600 persons at a meal. 
Fits the space of an armchair. 
Handles 4000 glasses an hour. 
In copper $975.00. In Monel 
metal $1225.00. 

ed 





Kitchen Equipment House, or 
write for detailed data on the six 
Colt Autosan models—conveyor, 
rotary and rack types—eacha Colt 
product with nearly a century of 
mechanical skill and excellence 
built into it. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Autosan Division 


= Hartford, Connecticut 


| 
| 
| 
ep TrafficClear/ 
| 
| 
| 














This two-unit EVANS Vanishing 
Door Wardrobe holds 60 hangers 


THIS is the EVANS Class R Class-Room 

Wardrobe, made in two six-foot units instead 
of the four-foot size usual with all built-in ward- 
robes of other makes. The space required, taken 
from the finished plaster line, is 12 feet wide, 
2 feet 6 inches deep, and 6 feet 2 inches high, and 
the capacity is such that even if there are more 
girls than boys in the class, there is plenty of 
room to segregate their garments. Soundless, 
mischief-proof, operated at a touch, and aston- 
ishingly economical of space, EVANS Vanishing 
Door WARDROBES are being accepted as 





10 standard school equipment everywhere. May 

we send our architect’s filing-size illustrated 
ot. catalogue, with ALL the facts on ALL the types? 
= W. L. EVANS 


Washington, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Trademark ‘“‘Vanishing 
Door” registered in 
U. S 


. and Canada 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 


Patented in U. S., 
Canada, and 
Foreign Countries 








532 Gregory Ave., 





Dougherty Cafeterias 


mean complete satisfaction 





Equipped by DOUGHERTY 


Ocean City High School, Ocean City, N. J. 
Vivian B. Smith, Architect, Ocean City, N. J. 


Over seventy-six years’ experience has 
proven that DOUGHERTY Cafeteria Equip- 
ment for schools means efficiency, durability, 
and complete satisfaction. 


When Kitchen and cafeteria equipment is 
needed, it is well to remember that none is 
more rightly selected or satisfactorily used 
than DOUGHERTY’S. 


Write today for our 
complete catalog cover- 
ing every item needed 


for a School Cafeteria. 





THREE SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 


Designed right, built right . . . and priced right. 

Sanitary, attractive, and arranged for labor-saving service. 

Durable materials, careful construction—to withstand years 
of busy usage. 

Manufactured and installed by S. Blickman, Inc., established 
1889 .. . 39 years of manufacturing experience. 

Are you thinking about a kitchen or cafeteria for your 
school? ... or replacing or adding to your present equipment? 
Write our plan department for suggestions as to a layout of 
the equipment that will save you space and feed the greatest 
number during the lunch period. There will be no charge or 
obligation. 


8 Blic hittin eater 





Weehawken, N. J. 
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[N any given classroom prob- 

lem there is a key-thought to 
clear understanding and 
remembrance. In 
mastering spelling, 
for example,colored 
blackboard writing, 
emphasizing the cor- 
rect sequence of let- 
ters in the difficult 
syllables, is extreme- 
ly helpful to the pu- 


of color. 





3 | *. “Way to 
Clearer Th 


‘Old Faithful Colored Chalks 


be vividly impressed by the use 





There are unlimited 
uses for colored chalks 


in classrooms. As 
the manufacturers of 
the world’s leading 
colored chalks (the 


HE Old Faithful “510 


Series”) we offer 
your teachers our 
cooperation in put- 
ting these principles 


inking 


The 
Compass 
that 
takes 
THIN 
LEADS 


{ 


The NEW No. 569 





Compasses 4ng Divider 


The only school compass 
that takes thin leads. 


The only school compass 
that never jams. 


the radius with precision 
adjustment of the lead 
makes a perfect compass 
for exact work. 





Every compass tested to 
proscribe perfect circles 
with both ink and pencil. 





EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


| 
Micrometer adjustment of 
| 
| 
| 





pil. In arithmetic, to work. May we New York, U.S. A. 
the function of the have the privilege of 3 
decimal point may working with you? 
‘Showin Showing | 
THE AMERICAN (?) GRAYON COMPANY Ben Leg Pencil Leg J | 
Detached Detache sho 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES S¥  521-621 HAYES AVE.SANDUSKY OHIO aM Six compass 
NEW YORK OFFICE 130WEST FORTY- SECOND STREET Extra - 
DALLAS, TEXAS 1508 SANTA FE BUILDING Actual Size | 
SAN FRANCISCO 45 SECOND STREET ] bee i | 
Tube Propel 
LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 mvenart CF eae 
93 Years of elk niles Service Lea | 


Your Story in Pictures leaves Nothing Untold 


Vul-Cot—the national waste basket, holds 
waste! This light, strong receptacle does 
notlet chalk dust or dirt sift through onto 
the floor. Its solid sides and bottom 
won’t crack nor warp under the rough- 
and-tumble treatment it is sure to 
get in school service. Vul-Cot lasts 
indefinitely and is economical to 
begin with. Two sizes, many colors. 
At Stationers and School 
Supply Houses 


VUL-COT 


- the national wastebasket 
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on Rausecy of an Arrow 


Your product and selling points por- 
trayed in pictures arrive in the reader’s 
mind instantly and unmistakably; 
where words most often miss the mark. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


DESIGNERS @ 814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
ENGRAVERS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sn Se |S , mh eg i I, 
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NATIONALSVULCANIZED FIBRE CO., Wilmington, Del., U. 8- A. — 
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Speaking of Repeat Orders 
for Stage Curtains 
and Scenery — 
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Schools furnished in New Britain, Conn. 
(in the territory covered by Mr. B. H. Eames) 
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1922 
1923 


Ota 


Senior High School 
Nathan Hale School 






TO 
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; 1924 Elihu Burritt School 
; 1925 Osgood School : 
: 1926 Roosevelt School 5 


















1927 Steel Street School 
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LEE LASH STUDIOS 


H. J. KUCKUCK, GEN’L MGR. 
1818-1838 Amsterdam Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE Brap. 4907. 
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SQUIRES INKWELLS 


We manufacture the Boston Inkwell in three 
different styles. All have hard rubber tops and the 
glasses fit either style of top. These fit 1 27/32 
inch holes. 


SQUIRES No. 58 
BOSTON INKWELL 


SQUIRES No. 59 
BOSTON INKWELL 





SQUIRES No. 60 


SQUIRES No. 12 
BOSTON INKWELL 


COMMON SENSE INKWELL 





Our No. 12 or Common Sense Inkwell is made 
in three sizes, to fit holes 144’, 134” or 1%”. 
Corks with Caps or Rubber Corks furnished when 
desired. 
We make several other styles of inkwells. 
Write for Catalogue, Prices, and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


508-2ND AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Your Cafeteria 


can be attractive and efficient as 
well as serviceable. 


qrapneecnanenemnneemammnant 


New modern equipment— 

well planned— 

properly laid out— 

attractively finished— 

was never so important 
as today. 


Why not take 
advantage of the 
suggestions on 
layouts and esti- 


mates of our 
Engineering Dept. 
We specialize in 
serving schools. 





Consult us. 


the CLEVELAND RANGE ©. 


General Offices 519-21 Huron Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


EVERYTHING 
or THE DINING ROOM AND K/TCHEN 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 




















are truly 
Crayons of Character | 





Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 











Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 





THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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The Novl//ex SETTING 


should be on every school 
auditorium stage 






oe i - 





ey —— 


‘ 


SIMPLE — PRACTICAL — 
EFFECTIVE — ECONOMICAL 


> ae 
i 


For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 


y 7 

Ww 
SS 

. fF 2a. 
' . 
See 


. 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


Booklet S 1927 on request 


Give complete stage measurements 
for price 


awit 





Novelty Scenic Studios 
340 WEST 41st STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


Stage Settings | Asbestos Curtains ' BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Velour Curtains Draperies 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE aee WISCONSIN 













“STANDARD” 
ATLANTIC READERS BACKING CORK 
i woop ° 
A series of five books designed for iM INSERT Bulletin Board 
CHARACTER-BUILDING att i/ _coRK THE BEST 
i}! COMPOSITION 
Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon BY 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools ANY TEST 


Book I The Understanding Prince Grade 
Book II High and Far Grade 
Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago STANDARD BLACKBOARD Co. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Insist that YourNew —_____— 
Desks be Equipped with i : FIRE ESCAPES 


TANN EWITZ | Standard Conveyor Spiral 


ae Fire Escapes 
OPN INS OAR ee | Handle the most people 
fs in the shortest time. 
They Possess © - E Eliminate congestion. 
7 Definite Superiorities or ; ea . Cost very little. 


1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- po Look well. 


eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. Are i t 
2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- eo aa United a — 
tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk . < . _— 


tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container ; eee Have stood the test of 
. years. 


has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- a. 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to ro Pee | s 
become thick and unusable. o ; 6 Send for Catalog N. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





North St. Paul, Minn. 
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$40,000,000.00 FIRE LOSS 
Attributed to Floor Oil at Fall Rivers, 
Massachusetts 
“It was their oil-soaked floors which fed the flames, 


giving them their tremendous force.-—NEWS ITEM. 
FOR SAFETY SAKE USE 


AR-NA-VA 


K R 


ea ale 


A CAR-NA-VARED floor is not a fire hazard. But 
safety is only one of its commendable features—it is sani- 
tary and attractive. Applied like a liquid floor wax it gives 
a finish like varnish, but is very much more durable and 
more practical than either. 


Did You See Our Demonstration at the Boston Convention of the 
National Education Association? 


Write for particulars. 


CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


WATSEKA Dept. SJ ILLINOIS 
Warehouse stocks in 
LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK COLUMBUS 






















PRINTING SERVICE 


TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 





Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 






CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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You Receive Full 
Value When You 


Sterling and Defiance 


Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 
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Save On Your Cleaning Bill 


j The reservoir is filled with 
a kerosene or Arbitrin.— the 
most effective cleaning fluid. 





WITH THE MILWAUKEEj ° 
DUSTLESS BRUSH METHOD 


TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


It will pay you to inquire into 
this economical—efficient method 
of cleaning your school floors. 


We will gladly send you 
further detailed information 
together with our special 
proposition to schools upon 
receipt of this blank. 








After Ordinary After Dustless Brush 
Sweeping Sweeping 
NE 5S 55 GaAs WOE SOE ib Rl Oe OWS We ws se ON 
Address 


Ce 


Superintendent 


eee ee eee eee teeter eee eeeeeseeeeeee 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
122-108 22ND STREET :: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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“QOBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 


in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. 





Watertown, Wisconsin 








F % 
Inspirational Subjects 


in Goes Certificates of Award kindle the 
child’s latent desire for achievement, and 
help to establish a morale among the chil- 
dren, which aids greatly in maintaining 
the best standards. Your printer or 
school supply jobber can supply you. 


Write us for samples. 


Goes Lithographing Company 
57 West 61st St. 


(4009) 


Chicago, III. 
i =| 








VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 
Established 1858 
2104-2110 Highland Ave. 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


jis aoe Se 
2 '® a g = _ 
BAe RY HIGH SCHOOL 3 
BUILDING COMMITTEE 
\UGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 
THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


































HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS ° 
125 MERRIMACK 8T. NEWBURYPORT, MAS6. 










CRAM’ 
SCHOOL MAPS 


An All-American line—Eight New Series. All maps absolutely 
up-to-date, made complete in Cram plant. New wax engravings 
give exceptional clearness of print, fineness of detail, and beauty 
of color. Clear type, easy to read in classroom. Priced to meet 
limited appropriations. Write for School Map Catalog No. 60 
and for information about outline maps, atlases, and globes. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


Map Makers for Sixty Years 
Established 1867 


31 E. Georgia St., 
















Indianapolis, Ind. 








SCENERY 
OF 
QUALITY 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 
Since 1887 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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BRUCE- MILWAUKEE 
AUTOMOTIVE ESSENTIALS 
By Ray Kuns 


This is a well correlated school text outlining a carefully selected driver’s course. 
A course not designed for the boy who would become an auto mechanic or repair- 
man, but rather for the vastly greater number of boys Who are now or soon will 
be called upon to own, operate, and care for automobiles. It concerns the practical 
application of principles of auto mechanics and electrictiy which should be part 
of everyday knowledge—the things which should be mastered if the boy is to take 
intelligent advantage of modern transportation methods. Well chosen illustrations 
and the clear manner of presentation as well as a unique and logical arrangement 
make the book exceptionally interesting. 


Cloth, 400 pages, 6 x 9”, 500 illustrations Price, $1.92. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 


OUR PLANS 

APPROVED ~ 

BY YOUR 
SCHOOL BOARD 


OF YOUR, == 
BUILDING CODE - 


= A = o~. S as ~ a - SS ~ 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detaii, having doubie floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any 0! 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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The Honor Mark 
o 
Teacher is oe 


9 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 
711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia! 


1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 
OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 
36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. ston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct calls from employers 


“Distinguished Personnel Service** 


CLARK AND BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E. L. GREGG, Megr. 

SEVEN OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 


Cooperative Teachers’ Agency 


302 Hurst Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. E. PORTER, Mgr. 


“The right teacher in the right place.** 
College—Normal School—High School—Grades. 
Service free to school officials. 


The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service 
10th year 


Has the Contato of Nebraska School Men 
ry us. 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 
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ASSOCIATION 


duty to American Education. 
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The Membership of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies includes only 
such Agencies as are of established reputation, and directed by competent Managers, 
who have the best interests of Education at heart. 
scribe to the Constitution, Platform and Code of Ethics. Each member is under pledge 
to do his utmost to promote the interests of his clients, consistent with his primary 
Agencies listed below are members of the Association. 


OF TEACHERS’ 


All members are required to sub- 





The Honor Mark 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. of 





The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers’Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


308 Peoples Savings Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 


The purpose of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers’ Agencies is 
to enhance the value of the serv- 
ice of teachers’ agencies to educa- 
tional institutions and to teachers. 


Teachers’ Agencies are an edu- 
cational necessity as a means of 
bringing into contact the pur- 
chasers of teaching qualifications 
and those who have such qualifi- 
cations to sell. 


Teacher Agencies 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


25th Year 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
34 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 


E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 





Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., oe 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: ?1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only 
Rebbe Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 


“‘The Agency of Quick Service and Efficiency"’ 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Our Methods Are MODERN and PROFESSIONAL 


Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Division, Address Denver Office 


We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
1377 Arcade Building St. Louis, Missouri 











Mamufacturor 
327 S. LeSalle 


HOMOMrrPHPO 
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TEACH BY 
PICTURES 


This PICTUROL system lightens the 
teacher’s task and her lessons remain 
fresh and vivid in the child’s mind. 
PICTUROLS arrest the attention, rivet 
the interest, help backward pupils, and 
advance teaching standards. Teaching is 

made more efficient, effective, and permanent. 


FREE The PICTUROL Library for primary 
grades free. This library of 716 pic- 


S.V.E. PICTUROL Projector has triple tures—14 different subjects—is an entirely new 

| || condensing lenses, patented double 8€t, covering the most popular primary literature. 
aperture glasses, and only patented These stories are beautifully illustrated—are ar- 

Heat Ray Filter. Absolutely fool proof; Tanged on full frames with titles and give the 

operates from any circuit or from battery. story on the film itself. 

Write today for complete ou of PICTUROLS and request details of our special offer of 


E library with PICTUROL Projector. 


| SOCIETY FOT. VISUAL EDUCATION, Ine. 


roducers and Distributors of Visual Aids 


Dept. 10 Chicagp, Illirvois ~ 
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~N ‘onc(f Steel Tubular Flag Staff 
Ay Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 
SY 


onc Ball Bearing Halyard 


Carrier, so that flag flies free, i ™ 


instead of wrapping around Flag 
Staff. Siecl 
Can be furnished in any height. 
Write for prices and information 
how to erect. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pueblo, Colo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Factories 

Noblesville, Ind. 





Edwardsville, Ill. Bessemer, Ala. 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 


ice—it’s cheaper. 
Cut about % actual size. - 
Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Save Money on 
Replacements 


Each year hundreds more schools 
are standardizing on the U. 8. 
Inkwell, both for. replacements 
and for new desks. 


The U. S. Inkwell is noiseless— 
easily installed — dustproof. It 
fits any school desk. It costs 
little, and reduces upkeep ex- 
pense. Avoid inkwell trouble by 
specifying “U. 8S.” on inkwell 
orders. 

Order from your school sup- 

ply jobber, or direct from us. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY ‘* 
410 S. W. 9th St., Des Moines, Iowa 


Write for samples of the two 
SAMPLES sizes of U.S. Inkwells. Each 
SENT ON with the same practical fea- 


tures. Each easily installed, but 


REQUEST with two sizes of glass wells. 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention. 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 


Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out the country. 
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STEELE’S DUCK SHADES—Made in 15 Styles 


Ask us for catalog and prices 
Write us for full information and best prices. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades in America 


Spiceland Indiana 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 





Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 





Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful-Practical-Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
isfy the most exacting observer, and 
their correct construction assures 
perfect operation. 


i ee | 


A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS SUPPLIED 


College Presidents, Deans, H. S. Superintendents, Boards of Education, 
cordially invited to report your vacancies to 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE 
& BOND ASSOCIATION 


A Teachers’ Placement Bureau 


John W. Million, Pres. 
(Former Pres. Des Moines University) 
400 Gates Building — KANSAS CITY, MO.:— Phone, Main 5108 
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SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 

Continuous registration in four offices 


No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 


s 


BUT 
SSUOADEDESEA DEDUCE EOROREGEUEO EU CEDEOEE AOE 


r 


PTTL ECC CCL COCALO 


OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively : 
—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education. 


(¢73 OT VIA AM 8 5 SP ne le 


FDUCATIONAL BURFAU ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. 


320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Over forty years a leader among agencies. Its code of ethics 
adopted almost in its entirety by the National Association of Teach- 
ers Agencies. An unexcelled list of Superintendents, Principals, Busi- 
ness Managers, Librarians, Dietitians, Nurses, Athletic Coaches, and 
Directors of Physical Education, as well as Teachers for every de- 
partment in the public schools, by means of which School Boards 
may profit without cost to them. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Formerly located in the Chicago Temple, it has recently found 
more commodious quarters on the sixteenth floor of the new Straus 
Building. Does College and University work only. 

The above organizations, among the largest 
in the U. S., are under the direction of C. E. 
Goodell, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 


9 ° 
Teachers Agency Still under same active 
————OOOOO—"”~—Cwm ance. Best Schools 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago and Colleges permanent cli- 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York ents. Best qualified men 


: Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington @Nd women on our avail- 
Established 1885 York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. Prompt service. 














FIS 


Associated with 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 








Thurston Teachers’ 
Agency, Inc. 


224 South Michigan 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


dates. 


teachers. 
available for your inspection 
at any time. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


Careful selection of candi- 
Competent superin- 
tendents, principals, and 
Complete records 











BUREAU. 48th year. 


¥ 





CLASSIFIED WANTS 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


eng cg el ER Tn I ccc ceca 
Sales Executive—A well seasoned sales executive 
desires a new connection. Has been very suc- 
cessful in selecting and handling salesmen. Is a 
good advertising man and has a thorough under- 
standing of sales routine. Is experienced in sell- 
ing equipment to schools both direct and through 
dealers. Desires connection with responsible con- 
cern. Is aggressive, well informed, and well edu- 
cated. A connection with some one having diffi- 
culty in obtaining a satisfactory volume would be 
especially desirable. Address 25-J, American 
School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


INKWELLS 


School Desk Inkwells— We manufacture the 
“Cleveland,” “Universal,” and improved ‘“Chi- 
cago” school desk inkwells. Write for samples 
and prices. Cleveland Inkwell Co., 6529 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


WANTED 


Wanted — School supply houses and agents to 
handle Inner Braced Movable School Desks and 
Chairs. Write for agencies immediately. Inner 
Braced Sales Company, West Washington at 
Harding St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











CAPS AND GOWNS 


For High School Graduates. Our style and mate- 


rial recognized as regulation. Write for sample 
outfit and liberal rental-purchase proposition. 
No obligation involved. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 
1011 South Fourth St., Greenville, Ill. 
SCHOOL AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
POSITIONS WANTED 


A—Canadian, Protestant Nurse, age 45, post- 
graduate in Public Health and 6 years’ experi- 
ence in Settlement work in New York City, de- 
sires Public Health or Social Service Directress 
position paying $200. 

B—Registered Nurse with special training and 7 
years’ experience in School nursing available for 
position in Central States paying $200. 
C—American, Protestant Registered Nurse seeks 
School or Public Health Position in or near New 
Orleans. Has had one year’s experience. No. 
1739 Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Supplies, manuals, and all necessities for main- 
taining school libraries. Illustrated pamphlet 
“First steps in organizing the school library” sent 
free. Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Stockton, Calif. 








Great American Teachers Agency 


We are pleased to announce that we have acquired the PENN EDUCATIONAL 
“Oldest teachers agency in the United States under one 
continuous management.”’ By this union we have added many years of experience 
to our efficient organization. We are now able to serve school officials and teachers 
better than ever before. Office 205 North Seventh St., Allentown, Pa., P. O. Box 157. 








HOOSIER EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


C. STONECIPHER, Mer. 


A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 


Officials, Let Us Serve You. Efficient, Dependable. 
916 STATE LIFE BLDG., 


OUUEEUDEAUOOEEOSERUOEUUSEOOUEOOUUOEROUOEEUEOOEOEUUOEEOEUOREOEOSOEOUAOEOEU OREO AGNI OEUAEOPOUUESEAUOEOOUUOEENUUOREOUUOOGUOOROUOEOUEEOOUROOUSEOUOEREUEROGADERUNOOOEOEOOERAUOOEOOOOOONRONOOEOOOEENOODED: 


LICENSED. 


Unnnnnsnccnenannnsnsnncnsaiscconnnty 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BULL 


FELT SPECIALTIES 


We make a complete line of various felt special- 
ties for parades, home comings, athletic events, 
etc. Send for our catalog showing our line and 
prices. Bradford & Company, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. 


TICKETS 


Tickets in Rolls for lunchrooms and athletic 
events. Reserved seat tickets numbered accord- 
ing to seating arrangement of your Auditorium 
or Stadium at attractive prices depending upon 
number of seats. Write for samples. Rees Ticket 
Co., 404 South Tenth St., Omaha, Nebr. 








School Superintendents and Buyers take notice. 
We offer an unexcelled service to schools in the 
printing of tickets for all school activities. Roll, 
strip, or book tickets for use at games, entertain- 
ments, or in the cafeteria, and reserved seat tick- 
ets for your auditorium printed at reasonable 
prices. National Ticket Company, Shamokin, Pa. 


- UNIFORMS 


For School Bands. Catalog, colored sketches, and 
samples mailed free. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1011- 
1100 South Fourth St., Greenville, Ill. 
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DEERING HIGH SCHOOL 





To Members of the School Board 
and the Purchasing Agent— 


N YOUR search for wholesome school conditions, the Nibroc 

towel will prove a real help. 

It gives each child complete protection from the infections 
carried by a public towel. 

It is served individually from a clean enameled steel cabinet. 
It is clean! 

Nibrocs are made from the toughest and softest of fibres and 
are so absorbent that one towel at a time is the rule for 
using them. 


© 


Manufactured by BROWN COMPANY ‘Portland, Maine 


One Wipes Dry: Hence the economy of Nibrocs. 





Send for Sample Package Today! 
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School Board Journal - 


‘Dmecrory OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





ACOUSTICS 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Celotex Company, The 
ADJUSTABLE SHELVING 
Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co. 
AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
ALUMINUM WARE 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 
Directory) 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BENCH LEGS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 
Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Company 
BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Leavitt Mfg. Company 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of IIl. 
BOILER COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
BOOK CASES 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Harter School Supply Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 
BRUSHES 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Barrett Company, The 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Indiana Limestone Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
BUILDING STONE 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
BUSES 
Graham Brothers 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Blickman, Inc., S. 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co,. The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
CERTIFICATES OF AWARDS 
Goes Lithographing Co. 
CHAIRS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
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Derby & Company, Inc., P. 

Maple City Stamping Company 

Marble Chair Company, B. L. 

Standard School Equipment Co. 
CHAIRS—FOLDING 

Angle Steel Stool peony 

Rowles Co., E. W. 

Royal Metal Mfg. = 

Scientific Seating, Inc. 

Standard Mfg. Company 
CHALKS 

American Crayon Company 
CHARTS 

Weber Costello Company 


‘CLEANING COMPOUND 


Continental Chemical Corporation 

Hillyard Chemical Company 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 
CLEANING PRODUCTS 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 

Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
COOKING APPARATUS 

Cleveland Range Company, The 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 

Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
CRAYONS 

American Crayon Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Binney & Smith 

National Crayon Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON COMPASSES 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 

Dudfield Manufacturing Company 

Weber Costello Company 
DAMP-PROOFING 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel 

Celotex Company, The 
DESKS—OFFICE 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Gunn Furniture Co. 

Imperial Desk Company 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
DIPLOMAS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Goes Lithographing Co. 
DISHWASHERS 

Cleveland Range Company, The 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISHWASHING COMPOUND 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 
DISINFECTANTS 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Hillyard Chemical Company 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
DISPLAY RACKS 

Hammett Company, J. L. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 

Christiansen, C. 

Cleveland Range Co. 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Pick & Co., Albert 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Standard Gas "Equipment Corp. 

Van Range Co., John 
DOOR CHECKS 

Norton Door Closer Co. 

Sargent & Company 
DOOR HOLDING EQUIPMENT 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
DOORS, SOUND PROOF 

Irving Hamlin 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 

Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
DRAWING EQUIPMENT 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Eagle Pencil Company 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

Century Brass Works, Inc. 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 

National Utilities Corp. 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

Adam Electric Company, Frank 

Cleveland Range Company, The 
ERASERS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 

Weber Costello Company 
FENCES 

American Fence Construction Co. 


Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 

FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 

FINANCES 
McNear & Co., C. W. 

FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 
Standard Electric Time Company 

FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 

FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 

FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co.. N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 

Bruce Company, E. L. 

Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Oak Flooring Bureau 

United States Quarry Tile Ci. 

FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Moulding Floor Company, Thos. 
The Duraflex Company 

FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Moulding Floor Company, Thos. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

The Duraflex Company 

FLOOR FINISH 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

FLOORING—MASTIC 
Moulding Floor Company, Thos. 
The Duraflex Company 

FLOOR TREATMENT 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

FLOOR TILE 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 

Norton Company 

FLUSH VALVES 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg. Co., The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

FOLDING CHAIRS 
Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 

FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Corp.. Jas. G. 

FOUNTAIN PEN INK 
F-N Company, Inc., The 

FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Arlington Seating Company 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Co., The B. L. 
National School Equipment Ce. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Scientific Seating, Inc. 

Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Toledo Metal Furniture Company 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
Welfare Seating Company 

GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 

GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
Vitaglass Corporation 

GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cram Company, The Geo. F. 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 

GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 

GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 

HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Company 


(Continued on Page 177) 


Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (“‘Gasteam’’) 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of IIl. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Copper & Brass Research Ass’n 
INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 
JANITOR SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer ‘Products, Inc. 
Pick & Co., Albert 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Alberene Stone Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holophane Glass Company 
Kayline Company, The 
Miller Company, The 
Westinchouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Ine. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAP 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Ine. 
LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Company 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cram Company, ~ Geo. F. 
Nystrom & Co., J. 
Rand, McNally “- Company 
Weber Costello Company 
MAP HOLDERS 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell] & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
METAL CHALK RAILS 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E 
Spencer Lens Company 
MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
MOTION PICTURES 
Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Hockaday Company, The 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Company 
PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 4 
Eagle Pencil Company 
PIANOS 
Aeolian Company, The 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Everwear Mfg. Company 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
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find the “best sellers” in the 
Mechanical Drafting field 


To the uninitiated the field of mechanical drafting at its 
best seems somewhat prosaic.. To those familiar with the far- 
reaching importance of this universal language, there is ap- 
parent the value and need of proper instruction for the youth 
of America. It is with pride that BRUCE points to its con- 
tribution to this great phase of industrial education. 


Three recent books which are 
meeting with unqualified approval 


Mechanical Drafting Handbook 


By FRANK R. KEPLER, Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Department of Vocational Education of the 

Detroit, Michigan, Public Schools. 

. a handbook stands out as a most comprehensive and practical aid in the teaching of mechanical 
rafting. 

The conventions, standards, and tables covered in this book constitute the consensus of opinion of 

more than a dozen educators and representatives of almost fifty leading industries. These men who are 

in daily touch with the teaching and practical application of mechanical drafting united their efforts in 

producing the ideal supplement for every mechanical drafting text. 

This collection of usages, standards, and conventions, absolutely accurate and specially selected as 

necessary and sufficient for student use, is just off the press. 

Paper, 128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, Price, 60 cents. 


A Primer of Blue Print Reading 


By THOMAS DIAMOND, Vocational Education Department, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
A “primer” presenting the fundamental principles of the graphic language of industry. 

Part I provides a series of mechanical drawings which the learner is asked to interpret by answering 
questions concerning the dimensions, construction, relation of parts, etc., of the objects shown. The draw- 
ings illustrate the common conventions of drafting in increasing difficulty and complicated form. 

PART II applies the principles learned in Part I in a series of dimensioned perspective sketches and 
incomplete projection drawings. Paper, 70 pages; 514 x9 inches, Price, 48 cents. 


Inclined Lettering 
FOR MECHANICAL AND MACHINE DRAWING 


By R. O. BUCK and H. W. MICHELSON, Instructors Lane Technical High School, Chicago, Ill. 

A series of exercises covering an entire year of lettering in connection with the regular mechanical 
drawing course. The material is diversified and interesting, and is planned to reduce to a minimum the 
amount of detail work required of the instructor. 

The work is divided into two parts. The first semester covers the teaching of capital letters and 
numbers, while the second semester begins with a review of the capitals and continues with the lower 
case letters. Each semester’s work is divided into a “learning” and a “perfecting” course. 

Paper, 64 pages, 814, x 514 inches Price, 36 cents. 























A book published less than two years 
aso and now used from coast to coast 


Introductory Mechanical Drawing Problems 


By GLENN N. SHAEFFER, Head, Manual Arts Department, William A. Bass Junior High School, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

A junior high school mechanical drawing text arranged in a series of ninety mechanical drawing 
problems for beginners. The problems are carefully selected, progressively grouped as to method, diffi- 
culty, and the possible progress of the individual pupil. 

The variety of the problems presented in the text allows for selection of teaching material and the 
adaptability of the text to the varying progress of the pupils. The problems are presented in unsolved 
form, requiring the student to think as well as to draw. 

Paper, 48 pages, 6 x 9 inches Price, 28 cents. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


303 MONTGOMERY BUILDING MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most rellable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms, 


Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Paradise Playground Equip. Co. 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 

Anchor Post Fence Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Bradley Wash Fountain Company 

Century Brass Works, Inc. 

Church Mfg. Company, C. F. 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 

Never-Split Seat Company 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
POINTERS 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 

Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

American Portable House Ce. 

Armstrong Company, The 

Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Circle A Products Corporatien 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 

Spencer Lens Co. 
PROJECTORS 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Holmes Projector Company 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
RANGES 

Cleveland Range Company, The 
REINFORCED STEEL 

Berger Manufacturing Company 
RECORD SYSTEMS 

Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 

Acme Partition Company 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
ROOFING 

Barrett Company, The 
SANDERS 

Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 

American Abrasive Metals Co. 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 
STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
SASH, VENTILATING 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS—Electr. 

Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Electric Time Company 
SCENERY 

Windowcraft Valance & Drapery 


Co. 

SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnel} System, The 

SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 

SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 

SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

DeVilbiss Mfz. Co., The 

STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 

STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Jackson Corp, A. P. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 

STAGE EQUIPMENT 
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Help at Last 
Count Leo Tolstoy said at a New York reception: 


“Psychoanalysis analyzes the finest things and 
proves everything to be ugly. It’s like the professor 
whose wife burst into tears when he refused her 
a summer holiday in Europe. 

“*Ah, my friend,’ he said to her, ‘tears are use- 
less. I have analyzed them. They contain a little 
phosphate of lime, some chloride of sodium, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and that’s all.’”—Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


Teacher: Name a relative pronoun. 


Student: The word “cousin.” 

Teacher: Why is the word “cousin” a relative 
pronoun? 

Student: Because it expresses a relation. 

Teacher: What kind of a pronoun is “I” 


Stud¢ nt: 

Teacher. 

Student: 
letter. 


A proper pronoun. 
Why? 
Because it is written with a capital 


An English View 

A Londoner was showing an American student 
around, but without exciting much enthusiasm. 

“What you think of that?” when facing a fine 
site. 

“Well,” was the American’s reply, “It’s not a 
bad-size building, but that’s only one. 1 could 
show you hundreds like that in New York.” 

“T won’t argue on that point,” said the English- 


man. “That’s a lunatic asylum.”—Birmingham 
Post. ' 
Scripture for the Preacher 

Minister: Little boy, do you love your teacher? 

Boy: Yes, sir. 

Minister: And what is it that makes yon love 
her? 

Boy: The Bible says, “Love your enemies.” 


Donald, aged five, attended church with his par- 
ents one Sunday morning. However, he was restless 
and struggled to get down and go outdoors. Finally, 
to quiet him temporarily, at least, the father whis- 
pered to him, “Be quiet; it won’t be long now.” 
Donald settled down, and shortly the minister 
finished the sermon and announced the closing 
hymn. As soon as Donald noticed this procedure, 
he roused up and, with his face beaming joy, 
shouted in a voice that all could hear, “It didn’t 
take him long, did it, Daddy?” 


That Extra Sense 
Teacher: Name the five senses. 
Bright Pupil: Sneezing, sobbing, crying, yawn- 
ing, and coughing. Some folks have an extra one 
called snoring. 


Teacher: “Robert, here is an example in sub- 
traction. Seven boys went down to the creek to 
bathe, but two of them had been told not to go in 


the water. Now, can you inform me how many 
went in?” 
Robert: “Yes’m; seven.”—Wroe’s Writings. 





Home Patronage 
New Principal’s Wife: ‘Excuse me, Mr. Smith, but did 
I understand my husband to say that you were in his class 
at college?” 
Groceryman: ‘‘No, ma’am; I never went to college. I 
learned to drink right here in Sparrowdale.” 
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HE KNEW FROM EXPERIENCE 
Justin Funn 


Through open windows they could see the blue 
Of fieckless skies and hear the robins’ din, 

And feel the lambent breezes stealing in, 

And smell the blossoms. That Professor knew 
Spring fever when he saw it, but must do 

His bounden duty, though it seemed a sin. 

The deep-sea fishes had (from gill to fin) 

Been studied—also whales. Now came review: 
*Twas Bob’s turn. All the others had been tasked 
With fishy problems. Some had been correct 
In their replies and some had sadly failed. 
“Now, what is blubber?” suddenly was asked, 
And this is all that Bob could recollect: 

“It’s what a feller does when he gets whaled.” 


Oe ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 


’Cos Why.—Teacher: That’s 
wrong, isn’t it?” 


“T have went. 


Johnny: “Yes, ma’am.” 

Teacher: “Why is it wrong?” 
- Johnny: “Because you ain’t went yet.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


College Dean: “Do you know who I am?” 
Motoring Student: “No, sir; but if you can 
remember your address I’ll take you home.” 
Too True 


Lecturer: “Can anyone give the derivation of 
the word auditorium?” 





Listener: “Yes—from Audio—hear, and Tarus 
—bull, a place where you 
Lecturer: “That will do.”—Joseph Wallace. 


From a schoolboy’s examination paper: “Liberty 
of conscience means doing wrong and not worrying 
about it afterwards.”—-Vermont Weekly. 

Beneath Contempt 

He was a very conceited undergraduate, and was 
silly enough to criticise the works of Milton. 

“Do you know,” he said, patronizingly, “I hold 
rather a contempt for Milton.” 

“I greatly fear, young man,” was the cutting 
reply of the professor, “that your contempt has 
not been bred by familiarity.” 


Salesman: “What’s the name of this town?” 

Wide Trousers: “I couldn’t say, I just go to col- 
tege here.” 

The Swell Graduate 

Dad: “Well, son, now that you are through col- 
lege I hope you will go out and look for a job.” 

Son: “Not much, Dad. Let ’em come to me and 
bid for my services.” 


A city school-teacher, who had spent her vaca- 
tion in the country, was showing her class some 
photos. 

“And this one,” she said, “was taken while I 
was helping to milk the cows. It will show you 
where our milk comes from.” 

“Hully chee!” exclaimed little Tommy, 
upstairs over a garage. “Do you have 
their crank cases to git it?” 

Tommy Gets Even 

Tommy (after visiting the dentist): ‘Mother, 
I thought that dentist you sent me to was a 
painless dentist.” 

Mother: “That’s what he calls himself.” 

Tommy: “Well, I bit his finger, and he yelled 
just like any other dentist.” 

Applied Psychology 

James Thornberry Pill, Ph.D., professor of psy- 
chology, entered the waiting room at the railway 
station and looked about for a seat. The room 
was crowded and there was not a vacant one in 
sight. 

The train had been due more than an hour. The 
passengers were impatient, waiting tensely for the 
slightest sign of the belated train. 

Prof. Pill set down his traveling bag near the 
door and went up to the information window. 

‘In thirty minutes,” the automaton behind the 
the glass said. 

The professor then bought a paper, cast his 
eyes once more about the room in vain effort to 
locate a seat, and strolled dejectedly out upon the 
platform. 

“Humph,” he muttered, 
place to read it.” 

Suddenly a happy thought struck him. The man 
of theory was a man of action. 

He rushed back into the waiting room snatched 
up his traveling bag and burst precipitately out 
to the platform again. 

The effect was electrical. There was a mighty 
scramble for suitcases and grips, and the expectant 
passengers all dashed outside. As soon as the 
room was emptied James Thornberry Pill Ph.D., 
walked calmly back, selected a suitable seat directly 
under the light, where he was soon buried in his 
evening paper. 

The train arrived an hour later.—Judge. 


who lived 
to drain 


“sot a paper and no 
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MR. BIENEMAN ELECTED SECRETARY OF 
IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY 

Mr. Walter C. Bieneman, formerly sales manager 
for the Imperial Desk Company, Evansville, Ind., 
has been elected secretary of the Company. 

Mr. Bieneman came to the Imperial Desk Com- 
pany six years ago from Chicago, where he had 
conducted an office-furniture and supplies store at 
33 North Dearborn St., specializing in the manu- 
facture and sale of the Bieneman efficiency desk 
for stenographers. Two years ago he was elected 
a director. 

Mr. Bieneman succeeds G. H. Bosse, who had 
been acting a secretary, and as vice-president and 
general manager of the firm. The other officers 
of the company are: President, Mr. L. C. Greiner; 
vice-president, Mr. G. H. Bosse; Treasurer, Mr. H. 
C. Griner. 

NEW DESIGN OF CLARIN FOLDING CHAIR 

The Clarin Mfg. Company of Chicago, IIl., has 
announced the marketing of the Clarin “Ideal” 
folding chair, which has the properties of a fold- 
ing chair but which is ideal in construction, com- 
fort, and appearance. 

The chair is constructed of metal, with the ex- 
ception of the seat and the rubberfloor contacts 
Its height, seat dimensions, and back pitch are 
equal to the former No. 202 chair manufactured 
hy this firm. A new feature is the back panel 
which is considered ideal for comfort. The lower 
edge of the back is slightly arched, in addition to 
being concaved, which permits it to fit the lumbar 
region of the back, thus providing support where 
it is most necessary. 





NEW CLARIN “IDEAL” FOLDING CHAIR. 


The “Ideal” chair is adapted to extremes in height 
and is equally comfortable for the tall or short 
person. It is particularly suited for school and 
college use where the student must sit for hours 
in one position. The peculiar character of the 
design makes it possible to use the entire seat. 

The chair folds perfectly flat, so that it may he 
stacked for storage in a minimum of space. It 
has absolutely no sharp edges; rubber feet make 
it noiseless, 

Information concerning the Clarin “Ideal” chair 
may be obtained by writing to the Clarin Mfg. 
Company at 2456 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 

NEW PATHE SCHOOL FILMS 

—Harvard University of Cambridge, Mass., has 
entered into an arrangement with Pathé Exchange, 
Inc., of New York, for a series of motion pictures 
dealing with scientific subjects, to be known as the 
Pathé Science Series. The Series are appropriate 
for school and college use and the first group will 
be ready for distribution on January 30. 

The Pathé Science Series will be issued in two 
sections. One section will be for the use of uni- 
versities and colleges and will be of a technical 
character. The second section will be for grade 
and high schools and will be suitable for use with 
courses in geography. This section has been pre- 
pared under the direction of the division of geology 
and comprises such subjects as shore development, 
vuleanism, the work of ground water, glaciers, 
atmosphere, the working of running water, and 
erosion. 

The profits accruing from the distribution of 
the films will be devoted to a special fund for the 
more extensive production of pictures for educa- 
tional uses and for the financing of scientific ex- 
peditions in different parts of the world. 
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Remington Noiseless Typewriters are serving 
many of the country’s greatest business organ- 
izations quietly, efficiently, and economically. 
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Standardize on Noiseless for Your School 


NOISE LESS Typewriters — Remingtons — in 
the school! They make for easy concentra- 
tion, constructive thinking; promote effective 
study and, more, are in line with the trend of 
modern business. 

School and business office equipment designed 
and standardized for efficiency and economy is 
now available in the Remington Rand line. 

Service ability, which has grown out of more 


than half a century of specialized experience 
with school and business problems, is at your 
command. And in both equipment and service 
Remington Rand can assume complete responsi- 
bility, assuring your satisfaction. 

A letter from you will bring complete and 
definite information about this standardized 
service. Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 
374 Broadway, New York City. 


emington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


KARDEX : 
POWERS: 


REMINGTON - 
DALTON: 


INC. 


RAND - SAFE-CABINET 
KALAMAZOO 


BAKER-VAWTER - LINE-A-TIME 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
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INSULATED 


class rooms that are proof 
against prying winter winds 


Easily erected in eight days 


Circle A walls are four-layers thick. 
Real plaster, dead air space, wind 
and damp-proof membrane, and clear 
cedar siding, are four good reasons 
why Circle A class rooms are easy 
to heat. 

With four men handling erection, 
classes can be put into session eight 
days after a Circle A School arrives. 


Erected, Circle A Schools are ready 
to stay up for a quarter century, if 
desired. A reinforced “four-by-four” 
strengthens the walls at every three 
feet—a “six-by-six” at every corner. 
Indeed, Circle A Schools stand the 





years far better than most perma- 
nent buildings. 


Light is perfect in Circle A class 
rooms. The air is fresh — yet draft- 
free. (Notice in the photograph 
above, how the windows stretch ceil- 
ing high, covering almost the entire 
left wall.) 


Moreover, Circle A Schools are 
priced within the reach of even very 
economical budgets. Circle A Schools 
mean freedom from cramping, long- 
term bonds, that can burden the 
community for years to come. 





The Answer 

to Over Crowded 
Class Rooms— 
and Budgets 


Our book “Schools” is written by 
school building experts. Its six- 
teen interesting pages are filled 
with pictures, elevation drawings, 
and facts on school building. 
“Schools” shows you how to pro- 
vide sturdy, healthful, weather- 
proof class rooms for very few of 
the community’s dollars. There is 
no obligation in any way. This 
Coupon is for your convenience. 
Mail it today. 


Circle A Products Corporation, 
600 S. 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. 
Send me “Schools.”’ 





CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


600 S. 25th STREET NEWCASTLE, IND. 
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Onliwon toilet paper 
cabinet cast in solid 
white porcelain to fill 
recess wall tile space. 


A soft, absorbent tissue 


NLIWON toilet paper is a soft, rely on Onliwon service exclusively. 


absorbent tissue. It is an even, Such nationwide acceptance is the result 


: firm, smooth sheet, yet one that’s very of Onliwon’s three outstanding features 
economical in use. — neat, sturdy cabinets... finer paper... 

; 
: So most of the schools, large offices less waste. 
¢ and factory buildings throughout the A. P. W. Paper Company, Albany, 
: country have found that it pays to New York, U.S. A. 






Onliwon 


TOILET PAPER AND PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 











STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Schools of H. B. Brady, 
Equipped With Austral Windows 
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Sawer 


High School, Butler, New Jersey. 


Ventilation 


Without 
Draft 





Addition, Christopher Columbus School, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Roosevelt School, Cranford, New Jersey. 


School architects were among the first to recognize the superior advantages of Austral Windows. For 
their most modern schools they have specified the most up-to-date of windows. 


AUSTRAL WINDOWS cost no more than ordinary windows to install; they make cleaning 


easier; they secure the control of ventilation and light in all sorts of weather without draft and without the 
noise of flapping shades. 


This is the EIGHTH of a series of advertisements showing groups of schools by 
prominent Architects who have standardized on AUSTRAL WINDOWS. 


pariave AUSTRALWINDOWO. ony. 
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